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How! Added Another Story toMy Plan 
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of electric power move, lift and stack many thou- 
sand pounds of material daily, from receiving 
through shipping. 

They do double duty, too, for they stack to ceiling 
heights — gave us the equivalent of an extra story 
in our plant by using free air space from floor to 
ceiling. 


And Found An Amazing Way 
To Cut My Handling Costs 


“40,153.72 


It was a lucky day for me when I decided to have an 
ATCO Specialist come in and survey my material 
handling costs. I did so at the invitation of his com- 
pany, when I read one of their advertisements 
promising a 50% cut in material handling costs. 


It sounded fantastic then, but I’m here to tell you 
they not only delivered enormous material hand- 
ling savings for our company, but made it possible 
for us to add another story to our plant ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE! 


This was accomplished by a moderate invest- 
ment in Automatic Electric Trucks. These miracles 


Now, with just one man at the controls, three to 
four men required for the same manual moving and 
lifting operation, are released for more productive 
work. Labor welcomes these mechanized electric 
material handlers. And no wonder. It ends for them 
gruelling, back-breaking maaual handling. 


For me, it has saved our business $40,153.72 in 
one year. And we enjoy an extra bonus of increased 
production, more free storage space .. . in fact, 
another story to my plant . . . No wonder I say, 
“Let an ATCO Specialist survey your handlin 
methods and costs.” There is no obligation. Seat 
the coupon. 
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Automatic Transportation COmpany 


Olv. OF THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. Co. 
115 West 87th Street, Dept. W-7, Chicago 20, IIL. 
Please mail me, without cost, complete facts on how I can cut my material 
handling costs with Automatic Electric Trucks. 
( ) Have an ATCO Specialist make a free survey of my material handling 
methods and costs. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TRANSPORTERS, TRANSTACKERS, AND SKYLIFT ELECTRIC TRUCKS 
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At the Erie, Pa. plant of a large paper manufacturer it formerly took i 
seven men five hours to unload, weigh and store a box-car load of ; 

pulp. Today a Baker Truck with one operator can do the job in 3 hours. ? 
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@ This Erie plant has a fleet of 24 storage-battery 
powered industrial trucks in daily operation—with 
several more on order. Annual production is well 
over 100,000,000 Ibs. of paper, comprising almost 
3,000 different kinds, sizes and colors. Trucks are used 
for unloading and storing incoming raw materials, 
transporting materials in process, warehousing 
finished products, and for loading orders for ship- 
ment into box-cars. “In all cases” the company states, 
“sizeable savings were made, not only in handling 
cost, but also the jobs in which the trucks were used 
were made many times easier.” 





Baker Fork Truck picking up unit load 

of lap pulp for loading into box-car. 
Material Handling operations at this plant are con- 
trolled by a central department, which integrates all 
Operations and enables the company to utilize its 
equipment to the best advantage. Where possible, 
materials are handled in unit loads on pallets or skids. 


See us at Booth 303 
Materials Handling Exposition 
Cleveland, January 12-16 


Plans are under way to have all suppliers ship mate- 
rials on pallets—incoming shipments not now on 
pallets are palletized at the receiving point. A new 
warehouse just completed was designed around 
mechanized unit-load handling with electric- 
powered trucks and tractor-trailers. The results are 





Substantial savings were made by using a Baker Hy-Lift Truck 
with special tilt-type platform for charging beaters with pulp. 


a maximum use of warehouse space, a minimum 
of handling time and cost, and better, faster service 
for the company’s customers. 


Let the Baker Material Handling Engineer show 
you how similar savings are possible in your plant. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of The Baker-Raulang Co. 
2176 WEST 25th STREET + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


In Canada: Railway and Power Engineering Corporation, Ltd. rs 
1-4 





Baker InpusTRIAL TRUCKS 
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Montana’ 


WEALTH OF MINERAL DEPOSITS 
IMMENSE COAL RESERVES 
LARGE LUMBER PRODUCTION 
AVAILABLE WATER POWER 
ABUNDANT LIVESTOCK 
VALUABLE WOOL CLIP 

VARIED AGRICULTURE 
TREMENDOUS WHEAT YIELD 
SCENIC BEAUTY 


Known as the “Treasure State,” Montana 
is richly endowed with raw materials essen- 
tial to industrial production. Among the 
many metallic minerals are silver, copper, 
lead, manganese, chromium and molybde- 
num. Coal reserves have been estimated at 
over 400 billion tons. The majority of the 


state’s cities are supplied with natural gas. 


Montana is a top producer of cattle and 
sheep, the annual sheep production being 
approximately two million head with a 
wool clip of great value. In agriculture, 
wheat takes first rank among grains. Sugar 
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One of a series of adver- 
tisements based on in- 
dustrial opportunities in 
the states served by the 
Union Pacific Railroad. 


beets, potatoes, together with other vegeta- 
bles, are grown on its farms. There are 
many thousand acres of forests, principally 


pine. 


The Union Pacific Railroad serves Butte in 
the heart of the great mining area, and West 
Yellowstone—most popular rail entrance to 
the famous Yellowstone National Park. 


Montana welcomes new industry. It has the 
space, materials, facilities and manpower 
to encourage firms seeking new locations. 
Additional advantages are good living con- 
ditions, an excellent educational system 


and scenic beauty. 


% Address Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., for information regarding 
industrial sites. 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY .. . Our policy is based on the premise that dis- 
tribution embraces all activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce. If distribution is to be made more efficient and economical, we believe 
business management must consider more than sales, because more than sales 
are involved. Marketing, while vital, is one phase only of distribution; seven 
other practical activities not only are necessary but condition marketing costs. 
Most commodities require handling, packing, transportation, warehousing, 
financing, insurance, and service and maintenance of one kind or another 
before, during or after marketing. We regard all of those activities as 
essential parts of distribution. Hence, the policy of DISTRIBUTION AGE is to 
give its readers sound ideas and factual information on methods and practices 
that will help them to improve and simplify their operations and to standardize 
and reduce their costs in all phases of distribution. 
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TWO COMBINATION Oil SCRAPER AND COMPRESSION RINGS 


CHROME-PLATED TOP COMPRESSION RING 


ALUMINUM- ALLOY PISTONS 
yp “TH STEEL STRUTS 


WIDE 
OIL- SEALING TOCCO -HARDENED 
RING BEARING 
JOURNALS 
WIDE FACED 
METAL 


TIMING GEARS 





\ CRANKSHAFT STATICALLY 
AND DYNAMICALLY BALANCED 





A 
7-bearing crankshaft, with Tocco- 
hardened journals. Aluminum 
alloy pistons with four rings. Re- 
placeable multiple-layer bearings. 


Rugged, dependable rear axles— 
single-speed; single-speed, double- 
reduction, and 2-speed, double- 
reduction fit every hauling need. 





EVIDENCE 


FAND ECONOMY OF 


ROM radiator to rear axle, these heavy- 
duty trucks were especially engineered and 
built for long, economical service. 


They’re powered by two brilliant truck en- 
gines, of 282 and 331 cubic inch displacement. 
Horsepower-to-weight ratios reach a new high! 
These engines develop 225 and 270 pound-feet 
of torque respectively—and maintain high 
torque output over a wide speed range. 


Engine cylinder walls, of chrome nickel mo- 
lybdenum alloy cast iron, are so hard that 
wear is almost non-existent. Valves are made 
of silchrome, a special valve material of ex- 
ceptional durability. For long life, exhaust 
valves are sodium-cooled; valves and valve 
seat inserts are stellite-faced. 


Everywhere, unnecessary surplus weight is 
eliminated by improved design and advanced 
metallurgy. New and strictly heavy-duty 
clutches, and a remarkably efficient five-speed 
| transmission—coupled with rear axles of en- 
» tirely new design—provide a highly efficient 
transmission of driving torque to the wheels. 
| Despite their husky construction and rugged 
= strength—these trucks handle with ease, even 
on steep grades with capacity loads. 


Him © 


If your transportation requirements fall within 
the 18,500 to 23,000-pound gross vehicle weight 
ranges (up to 40,000 pounds G.T.W.) . . . get 
the complete story of these great new Dodge 
“Job-Rated” heavy-duty trucks from your 
Dodge dealer. We believe you'll find them your 
long-awaited answer to lower-cost hauling in 
their capacity ranges! 





This highly effective 
cooling system is an 
important reason for 
~< the greater economy, 
dependability, and 
longer life of these 
heavy-duty trucks. 


WATER RECIRCULATION BY-PASS 


RE TYPE RADIATOR CAP AUTOMATIC WARM-UP VALVE 


POWERFUL WATER PUMP 


CAP 
pooh WITH SIX-BLADE IMPELLER 


FULL-LENGTH 
CYLINDER 
belele/ ti, ic] 


RUSTPROOF WATER 
DISTRIBUTING TUBE 


Stellite-faced exhaust 
valves and seat inserts. 
(All valves and valve 
seat inserts are of hard, 
durable silchrome.) 


Sodium-cooled exhaust 
valves. 


Rustproof water distrib- 
uting tube for exhaust 
valve seat cooling. 


Large water pockets 
surround valve stems for 
quick heat dissipation. 


Self-locking adjusting 
screws facilitate tappet 
adjustments. 


Tappets lubricated by 
pressure feed for long life. 


High-test cast iron alloy 
camshaft supported by 
four large bearings. 


Rugged 5-speed trans- 
missions and heavy- 
duty clutches, with ca- 
pacity well in excess 
of engine torque, in- > 
sure long life, low- 
cost maintenance. 








One-carrier cargo service from Fresno to 
France—Toledo to Tunis— Burbank to Bom- 
bay—that’s what TWA has to offer! 


This transcontinental and trans world cargo 
coverage results from perfect teamwork be- 
tween TWA AIRFREIGHT. at home, and 
SKYCARGO, abroad. 


Transcontinental AIRFREIGHT 


Across America, from coast to coast, TWA 
AIRFREIGHT provides swift, efficient, high- 
frequency freight service between all cities 
on its vast transcontinental routes— plus all 
other American cities served by scheduled 
U.S. airlines. 


It represents a tremendous step ahead, not 
only for you shipping people but also for the 
present and future security of this nation. 
Your continued patronage will produce more 
service for yourselves—more security for 
your Uncle Sam. 


Trans World SKYCARGO 
TWA SKYCARGO has pioneered the first 





TWA flies Fresno freight to France 


scheduled all-cargo overseas service. Now 
nearly a year old, this all-cargo service pro- 
vides 10 foreign countries in Europe, Asia 
and Africa with regular weekly round-trip 
flights. 


SKYCARGO space may be reserved as far 
ahead of time as you desire. And when your 
goods leave the country on an all-cargo flight, 
a Flying Cargo Agent goes right along with 
them—to protect the general welfare and 
swift delivery of your shipment. 


Each specially equipped all-cargo plane is 
fully insulated and heated—with a 2,000- 
pound-capacity strongbox built right into the 
fuselage, to safeguard special shipments. 


And SKYCARGO rates have just been re- 
duced as much as 25%! 








For complete facts on TWA AIRFREIGHT, 
call your nearest TWA Airfreight Office. For 
full details on TWA SKYCARGO, or a “‘Fresno 
to France’’ shipment, contact your Inter- 
national Freight Forwarder or your nearest 
TWA office. 


All TWA passenger flights also carry mail and cargo. 


=FWA~ 


. TRANS WoRLD AIRLINE 
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* Mack Mono Shift Porformance 


is densational . . . 


gives us quicker shifting ... higher average speed ” 


















® This tribute to Mack’s Mono-Shift transmission 
comes from a mid-western hauler whose trucks range 
from coast-to-coast and from Canada to the Gulf. 


It’s typical of owner and driver enthusiasm all 
over the country—hailing Mono-Shift as the first great 
postwar improvement in heavy-duty truck design. 


And with good reason! Mono-Shiftdoes away with the 
awkwardness of dual gearshift levers in multi-speed 
transmissions. It assures even progression of speeds 
and eliminates loss of momentum while shifting. 


Just a flip of the finger and a kick on the clutch 
pedal, that’s all—and the one-hand shift is made 
simultaneously for both main and compound ratios— 
10 speeds with a single control. 


Because it permits pre-selection of compound shifts 
and quicker shifting without momentum loss, Mono- 
Shift makes possible higher averagespeedsand lower 
operating costs. It adds to safety in hilly country 
because the compound can’t neutralize. And it takes 





since 1900, America’s hardest-working truck a lot of the strain and drudgery out of the driver's job. 
Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York 1, 
New York. Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; Mono -Shift is a good example of the advanced 
New Brunswick, N. J.; Long Island City, N. Y. Fact tlie ‘ . 
sateen endl Aidt in oll naaed cities for ptt thinking and extra effort that goes into the making 
and parts. In Canada, Mack Trucks of Canada, Ltd. of a Mack. More work goes into Mack trucks so 
ei - Trucks for every purpose that you can get more work out of them. 
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North American 
is your BEST choice ! 





over 520 North American agents 


give you this outstanding 


LONG DISTANCE MOVING SERVICE 


Wherever you are, North, South, East or West, you can get an 
outstanding job of long-distance moving if you callon North American. 


You can depend on our trained personnel and our modern, 
weather-proof, smooth-riding vans. We offer every facility 
for the safe transportation of household goods 

and office equipment. 


Consult the North American agent in your terri- 
tory now. You'll find his listing in the classified 
section of your phone book. 


North American 


Van Lines, Inc. WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
GENERAL OFFICES: FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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All New... THROUGH and THROUGH 


Truck owners and drivers everywhere are praising new 
light-medium duty GMCs for their leadership in post- 
war construction and design. Cabs are all-new, all-steel 
with flexible, rubber-cushioned mounting . . . wider and 
deeper, adjustable seats . . . circulating, fresh air ventila- 
tion . . . complete insulation and soundproofing .. . 


greater visibility in windshields, doors and rear windows. 


For extra value and dependability there’s GMC’s stronger, 


sturdier chassis and improved, war-proved engines. For 


outstanding appearance and added stamina there’s GMC’s ‘ 


advanced new styling and exclusive front-end construction. 


GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION ° GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


GMC 


~ cD 


OA, 7 4 Tor Truck Drivers 


More Seating width 
e Adjustable Seats with 73 | 
Weather-Sealed Windshields 
: with 20% More Visibility 


Advanced Circulating Fresh 
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Air Ventilation systems 


« Three-Point Cab Mounting: 
with Rubber Stabilizers 


«Newly Styled Exclusive: 
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GMC Bumper Bar Grille 
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New GMC arilles incor- 
porate a protecting bar of 
heavy bumper stock at 
top and sides. Frame 
mounting and angle brac- 
ing add greater strength. 


GMC's new cabs circulate 
fresh air by means of a rev- 
dosti. y new ve 4 





system. You can have 
forced air heating and 
defrosting, too, if desired. 


THE TRUCK OF VALUE pe -iile “Mt GASOLINE ¢« DIESEL 
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@ This picture sequence shows the ease of 
assembly and why Fruehauf All-Steel Truck 
Bodies are ready for the road in merely a matter 
of a few hours. Any Fruehauf Factory Branch 
can assemble one as you want it and install it 
on your truck chassis — or you can do it. The 
body combinations are practically limitless — SEE THEM AT 


more than 500. And, production-line manufac- #620 YOUR FRUEHAUF 


turing makes possible remarkably low prices. ‘aus Gen Gece 
Delivered at 


Kansas City Factory 


eoz2zsvee-est 


eernwwTwoeeoenzHs = 


BODY DIVISION 


*Base price 12-ft. van body less doors, K.D. 

69 Fact Service Branch Assembly and mounting on_ truck chassis 

5 isla diame - ready for finish paint, $50 additional. 
Taxes extra. 
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“Partners in Freedom” 


HE INDISCRIMINATE use by too many business men 

of the opprobrious term “brain trusters" to dis- 
credit criticism of our industrial system by educators in 
our schools and colleges, and the equally contemptuous 
attitude of these same educators toward business and 
business leadership generally reveal a deep, fundamental 
lack of mutual understanding and respect between Amer- 
ican industry and education. 

The extent and seriousness of this difference in view- 
point should not be minimized, and we profitably can 
give heed to the note of warning sounded in the recent 
address of William T. Gosset, vice president and general 
counsel of the Ford Motor Co. to members of the 
Assn. of Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions. 

"| do not want," Mr. Gosset said in referring to a 
recent public opinion poll which revealed among other 
things a preference on the part of educators for govern- 
mental price control and government ownership of 
certain basic utilities, "to put myself in the position of 
expecting college professors unanimously to acclaim the 
performances of American business, large and small; on 
the contrary, constructive criticism from education over 
the years has made a very substantial contribution to 
the correction of many of the weaknesses in our indus- 
trial system. This is a natural and fortunate result of 
academic freedom. | do, however, want to express my 
surprise and dismay that such large percentages of these 
representatives of education should suggest Government 
ownership as an alternative to our traditional methods. 

"All over the world," Mr. Gosset said, we see con- 
flicting ideologies competing for domination. In such 
a threatening national and _ international climate," 
he said, "it seems to me most regrettable that 
our own business and educational institutions are not 
pulling in harness, but instead are too often apparently 
pulling in different directions. The problem, as | see it, 
is not really whether these two groups can learn to get 
along better together; the problem is whether we can, 
as a nation, meet our internal and external challenges 
with maximum strength when two of the most important 
bodies of our citizens are separated by a gulf of mis- 
understanding and distrust.” 

Perhaps, as Mr. Gosset suggests, a large part of the 
difficulty lies in the fact we just don't know one another 
well enough. Better acquaintance might lay a founda- 
tion for better understanding. 
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H. S. Webster, Jr. 


N THE October issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE, a small 

but none the less important change was made in the 
publication's "masthead." The title of H, S. Webster, 
Jr., was changed from that of vice president and general 
manager to that of publisher. The editor felt at the 
time that this change warranted a page at least, but 
"Harry," as he is known to his countless friends in the 
warehousing and distribution industries, felt otherwise. 
However, this, after all, is the Editor's Page and the 
editor feels that he should exercise, even if belatedly, 
the prerogative vested in that title and acquaint Harry 
Webster's many friends with the facts of his recent 
promotion. 

Harry Webster started with the Chilton Company 31 
years ago. To his advanced thinking since he became 
general manager in 1937 can be attributed the many 
changes which are making DA successful. Six years ago 
he foresaw that air cargo would become one of the 
vital methods of transportation and that it would have 
to be integrated with highway transportation, its natural 
ally, if its full potential was to be realized. He also 
foresaw, as the editorial content of this publication over 
the years has demonstrated, that greatest efficiency was 
possible only through use of materials handling equip- 
ment for the loading and unloading of air cargo. To 
him, also, can be attributed the present policy of DA 
which conceives of distribution as embracing all of the 
activities incident to the movement of goods in com- 
merce and which stresses the need for greater coopera- 
tion and integration of distribution's eight basic func- 
tions. 

We are proud to have Harry Webster as our pub- 
lisher, and the editor feels that this pride will be re- 
flected in greater effort to serve readers on the part 
of all members of the DA staff. 


Editor 























MONTH 


LETTERS to the 








Some of the features scheduled for 
DISTRIBUTION AGE for December 


include: 


MEN AND METHODS .. . Leading 
authorities in industry and DA staff 
correspondents will discuss men and 
methods—the human equation and 
the mechanical—in relation to basic 
distribution practices. If the over- 
all cost of distribution is to be con- 
trolled there must be more recogni- 
tion from top executives, as our 
authors point out, of the need for 
more integration and coordination 
between various distributive phases, 
including transportation, handling, 
packing and packaging, finance and 
insurance, warehousing, marketing 
and service and maintenance. 


BRITAIN'S NATIONALIZATION ACT 
. « « &. Lloyd Wilson, who discussed 
the economic and political pressures 
responsible for Britain's program to 
nationalize transportation in the July 
issue, will again discuss the subject, 
this time in the light of public re- 
action as revealed in leading British 
trade papers and in the discussions, 
pro and con, which preceded its en- 
actment into law. He will also dis- 
cuss the men who will administer the 
new law. 


COLD STORAGE DEVELOPMENTS 
- .. R. T. Prescott, of The Refriger- 
ation Research Foundation, will out- 
line the rapid increase in refriger- 
ation research which is making new 
and better products possible in this 
field. 


SAFETY IS EVERYONE'S BUSINESS 
. . « Benjamin Melnitsky, special cor- 
respondent, will discuss the require- 
ments of a safety program designed 
to reduce hazards inherent in various 
distributive phases. Mr. Melnitsky's 
article is a new and thought-provok- 
ing approach to an important sub- 
ject. 


AIR CARGO CARRIER TROUBLES 

. . John H. Frederick, air cargo 
consultant, will discuss the reasons 
why so few of the non-scheduled car- 
go carriers are applying for CAB 
certification as common carriers 
under the eased regulation which 
‘went into effect in June of this year. 
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Mr. Odell’s Article 


Sir: 

After reading Mr. Odell’s article 
“Wanted—A Crutch for a Lame Indus- 
try” in the September issue of Dis- 
TRIBUTION AGE, I wish to say that he 
has “hit the nail right on the head.” 

We have been fooling around with 
similar ideas. But his have been the 
best yet. I think it would be a good 
idea if he wrote some more articles 
along this same line. If he has any 
more thoughts along this line and cares 
to pass them along to us we would ap- 
preciate them. But be sure he keeps 
writing these articles and keeps us all 
awake. 

—Harry Putnam, Jr., Manager, Putnam's 
Express, Holyoke, Mass. 


° ° ° 


It’s Up to Mr. Odell! 


Sir: 

On page 35 of the September issue 
of DistrisuTIon AGE, our friend, Robert 
F. Odell, writes with criticism of the 
“strong backs and weak minds” of the 
people in the moving and storage in- 
dustry. 

The writer, his own father, and 
father’s father before him, have been 
in the moving business since the time 
when a single horse express wagon, 
and a pile of burlap were used for 
moving. With the exception of the 
criticism concerning inventories, which, 
incidentally, our men make before load- 
ing one piece into the truck, I desire to 
point out to you that Mr. Odell’s criti- 
cism is unjust, unwanted, and in the 
opinion of the writer, stupid. 

Every association of movers and car- 
riers has given thought and attention 
to the problem of loading household 
goods into a van in such a way as to 
decrease the amount of manual labor. 
The writer, himself, has spent many a 
weary hour trying to figure it out. 
But because no two houses are alike, 
and because no apartment has exactly 
the same furniture in it that any other 
one has, the writer doubts if any 
answer will be found in the foreseeable 
future. True, if we could get the own- 
ers of buildings to build them all ex- 
actly alike, with a platform so that 
we could use conveyor belt, and fork 
lift equipment, such as the airlines use, 
the protlem would be readily solved. 
But, since that is not possible, I doubt 
very much if any other method of 
moving furniture, except the “strong 
back and weak mind” method is going 
to be found in the near future. 

If Mr. Odell is so smart, why doesn’t 
he devise a system himself, to lessen 
the manual labor; I can practically 
guarantee him that fifty thousand 


movers would purchase immediately, 
And, if he can’t put up, he should shut 
up. 

—John J. Rapp, President, Trans-American 
Van Service, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


a ° ° 


Another “‘Screwball’’ 


Sir: 

I was very interested in reading 
Robert F. Odell’s plea in Distrrsutioy 
Ace, September issue, for “A Crutch 
for a Lame Industry,” the household 
goods moving and storage industry. 
I do not think his many suggestions 
were entirely “screwy” and hope that 
we may read more of the other similar 
ideas he has, but which he refrains 
from expressing. 

The moving of officials’ and em- 
ploye’s personal effects is today a fairly 
simple operation. You call a mover 
and have an estimate submitted. He 
picks up the goods, warehouses them, 
packs and crates them, loads them into 
a van or freight car and he delivers 
them at destination in accordance with 
your requirements. You may call 
three or four movers for quotations 
and in the final analysis you will find 
they have all been using the same 
slide rule and quotations are close, if 
not identical. 

My beef is this. In Canada, where 
transcontinental rail moves are in- 
volved, our movers have to box or 
crate every article to be shipped. Pack- 
ing costs as a general rule are higher 
than the transportation costs and the 
transportation costs have already been 
inflated ky the weight of the packing 
material. 

Why does not the industry as a 
whole go in for more carload ship- 
ments (one or more client’s goods) 
using the minimum amount of boxing 
and crating material? If vans are 
used, such material is conspicuous by 
its absence. In the case of rail car- 
loads, (forgetting carriers’ require- 
ments for the time being) why can’t 
the movers pack household goods in 
the same manner as they would pack a 
van. Surely, pads, quilts and cushion- 
ing materials used in conjunction with 
simple bulkheads could be utilized to 
a much larger extent than is the case 
now, without greater hazard to the 
goods, and at less cost than lumber. 
I am referring of course to shipments 
between points where such packing 
material could be used over and over 
again by the moving agency or its 
associates. The costs of lumber and 
labor in packing today, together with 
the long delays awaiting goods being 
packed in movers’ warehouses, involv? 
a heavy cost to the individual or com- 

(Continued on Page 5d) 
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See how even greater strength has been designed into 
NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 
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Save S Ways 


with 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING 


Lower Operating Costs ...Cars with NAILABLE 
STEEL FLOORING handle all types of freight. 
They eliminate switching and assembly opera- 
tions to provide suitable floors for different 
lading. Turn-around time is lowered, car sup- 
ply improved, operating costs cut all along 
the line. 


Less Maintenance Expense ... NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING is stronger structurally, stronger 
in impact- and wear-resistance. It cuts mainte- 
nance and replacement costs because it wears 
longer, is less liable to damage from impact- 
loading or ripping by unloading tools. Under 
normal conditions, it should last as long as 
the car itself. : 


Fewer Damage Claims . . . NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING offers greater protection to goods 
in transit. It is smooth, without splinters or 
sharp edges. It permits more secure blocking, 
because nails are held in a grip up to 400% 
stronger than in wood. From loading dock to 
consignee, freight is safer on NAILABLE STEEL 
FLOORING. 
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MAXIMUM STRENGTH AND SKID-RESISTANCE IN BOXCARS 


NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING, with corrugations, pro- 
vides even greater advantages over conventional 
boxcar decking than before. It is even stronger, even 
more resistant to deformation, even more suitable for 
all types of freight and all methods of loading. Flat, 
strong, and skid-resistant, the flooring is built to last 
as long as the car itself! 


The corrugated channels hold down the thickness of 
steel required to withstand deformation under lift 
trucks and other concentrated loads. Tests have proved 
the strength of the channels and the ability of the non- 
skid coating to remain intact under service conditions. 
Corrugated NAILABLE STEEL FLOORING channels are 
installed the same way as smooth-top channels, 
used the same way, provide even greater sav- 
ings in operations, maintenance, and damage 
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GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION 


Steel Floor Division, Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26, Mich. 
UNIT Or NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION 
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Outrun your opposition with 


Delta Air Freight 


Here's wuat you gain, with Delta 
speed on your team. You get a competitive jump of from two to six 
days on deliveries throughout the South. You get a rate so low it is 
only slightly above first class surface rates. In fact, between more 
than 100 pairs of Delta points, the difference per 100 pounds is less 
than a dollar. 

You can ship perishables, knowing they move at 240 miles per 
hour, instead of spoiling on the ground. You can package light to 
save weight, knowing Delta handles air freight as gently as the 
passengers it flies with. 

You can afford, with the new reduced rates, to use Delta Air 
Freight for a steady volume of shipments, to capture new markets 
with delivery schedules no ground carrier can match. You'll find 
excellent connections from the Mid-West and East at Chicago, 
Cincinnati and Knoxville, and from the Far West at Dallas, Fort 


Worth and Chicago. Optional pick-up and delivery service at all ‘ 


Delta points. 
Call any Delta office for rates and schedules. Or write Air Freight 
Supervisor, Delta Air Lines, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Delta Air Freight — 
Takes a Load Off 
Your Mind 
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: Compare these rates for Delta Air 


: Freight with your available first 
e class service to the same points. i 
Ed Compare time in transit, too, and : 
you'll see the economy of shipping 


via Delta. 
For 100 pounds between: 


CHICAGO-CINCINNATI $3.07 = 
DALLAS-NEW ORLEANS $5.05 
ATLANTA-CHICAGO $6.55 
FORT WORTH-ATLANTA $8.00 # 
CHICAGO-MIAMI $12.30 
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TRAFFIC 


By CHARLES L. SAPERSTEIN 


Special Correspondent 


PROMINENT shipping ex- 
A ecutive recently told me 

that in his opinion, ‘‘ traffic 
men aS a group are so immersed 
in rates, classifications and rout- 
ings or else are so wrapped in 
fence-mending gestures designed 
to solidify their niche in the cor- 
porate set-up, that many are for- 
getting to stand up and fight for 
their cardinal function, i.e., good 
shipping! In other words, they 
are substituting the mechanical 
detail and the trimmings of their 
assignment for the real thing of 
guiding goods safely through all 
phases of movement.’’ 

In view of the excellent and 
progressive work being accom- 
plished by so many men in traffic 
management, the comment may 
seem more caustic than the facts 
justify. But coming from a traffic 
manager of one of our largest cor- 
porations who himself has taken 
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Ewing Galloway, New York 


IS TRANSPORTATION 


The industrial traffic manager must concern himself with more 
than the routine paperwork which passes over his desk . . . He 
often must be a salesman capable of “‘selling’’ top manage- 
ment on the importance of adapting his recommendations for 
an overall betterment of shipping methods. 


the initiative many times in behalf 
of improving shipping conditions 
generally, it is difficult to dismiss 
his indictment without reflection. 

None will dispute this overall 
premise. A traffic man worthy of 
his title has got to be able to do 
more than figure a rate, prepare 
a bill of lading or trace a missing 
earload of goods. He has got to 
be aware of the qualities which 
make for a good shippable pack- 
age; he must be qualified to judge 
between proper and improper 
handling; he must be able to decide 
for himself as to the adequacy of 
carriers’ equipment. Armed with 
this broader knowledge, he has a 
field beyond the realm of paper- 
work which crosses his desk, He 
must be a fighter for the prin- 
ciples he knows are necessary. 
Often, he must be a salesman ¢a- 
pable of ‘‘selling’’ other function- 
al executives on the importance 


of adopting his program for im- 
proved results in shipping. 

The validity of this contention 
is indicated by the fact that leaders 
in traffic management education 
are recognizing the need for prac- 
tical shipping knowledge as well as 
technical through the increasing 
use of training film and lecturers 
to cover the subjects of packing, 
erating, stevedoring, stowing, shor- 
ing and related topics in courses of 
study. Further, the interest, com- 
ments and questions which inevi- 
tably are contributed by young 
men seeking to advance their 
knowledge of traffic by attending 
such courses convinces me that 
there will be less and less a traffic 
man in the future whose forte is 
limited to his tariffs. 

I do not intend to imply that 
a good traffic man must also be 
an expert in the field of the pack- 

(Continued on Page 80) 
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Yesterday the responsibilities of traffic managers were chiefly 
technical . . . Today traffic men must sit in top manage- 
ment’s councils and help formulate overall distribution policies. 


GENERATION ago the re- 
sponsibilities of industrial 


traffic managers to the in- 
dustries they served were primar- 
ily technical in character. They 
consisted chiefly of arranging for 
transportation services and facili- 
ties, negotiating classification de- 
seriptions and rates, arranging for 
equitable rules and_ regulations 
governing the shipments of goods 
in which the industries were inter- 


ested, preparing and executing 
shipping documents, discovering 


loss and damage to shipments and 
the presentation and collection of 
claims, ascertaining overcharges 
and filing overcharge claims, and 
similar duties of technical traffic 
character. 

These matters were and still are 
important. No traffic department 
worthy of the name can be oper- 
ated without a staff technically 
competent to attend to these and 
many other routine and _ service 
operations of traffic management. 
The significant development in the 
past generation has been the lift- 
ing of the plane of activities of 
traffic management to a position 
in which the chief traffic execu- 
tive and the staff share in the re- 
sponsibilities of top industrial 
management in formulating and 
directing traffic policy in conson- 
ance with the general policy and 
" program of the management of the 
industry. 

In many industries traffic man- 
agers have been brought into the 
executive councils of top manage- 
ment, so that they may know what 
management is doing and plan- 
ning to do. Fortified with this 
knowledge the executives charged 
with the responsibility for trans- 
portation and traffic matters can 
advise management with respect 
to the transportation and traffic 
aspects of the general industrial 
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problems and programs. They 
can encourage management to 
proceed with supply, production 
and marketing programs by in- 
forming management of the pos- 
sibilities of arranging for trans- 
portation services or rates neces- 
sary to implement the programs. 
They can and should raise cau- 
tionary warnings when suggested 


"programs of supply, production or 


distribution will encounter insur- 
mountable transportation and 
traffic difficulties. There is no net 
gain to management if a purposed 
program of supply, production or 
distribution will save 50c. a ton 
in production costs, and require 
transportation services which will 
cost 60¢. per ton. Transportation 
as a factor in cost must be con- 
sidered at the time the programs 
are being formulated, and not 
afterwards. 

Too often in the past traffic 
managers outside the council of 
top management have been given 
the assignment to arrange for 
transportation services or to ne- 
gotiate rates necessary to activate 
a program decided upon without 
their knowledge or participation. 
Often these harrassed men have 
found it impossible to make ar- 
rangements for the transportation 
services or rate adjustments after 
the programs have been put in 
operation, In many cases they 
could have been arranged if the 
traffic men had known of the pro- 
grams before their formulation, 
or could have suggested alterna- 
tive programs consistent with 
sound and equitable transporta- 
tion and traffic practices. Sore- 
times traffic managers have been 
stigmatized as incompetent or un- 
cooperative because of the impos- 
sibility of making the arrange- 
ments expected of them. Some 
have lost prestige or even their 


GENERAL TRAFFIC 


By G. LLOYD WILSON 


jobs because of situations created 
by action taken by management 
without benefit of transportation 
advise and counsel. Management 
is the real loser in eases of this 
sort and not the traffic managers 
who have suffered personal mis- 
fortune as a result of it. Manage- 
ment has lost the benefit of sound 
advice and counsel with respect 
to transportation and traffic strat- 
egy necessary to activate any pro- 
gram of supply, production or dis- 
tribution. Commercial traffic and 
transportation strategy is as im- 
portant as logistics in military op- 
erations. Industry is discovering 
it, to its benefit and to the en- 
haneement of the prestige of in- 
dustrial traffic management. 

So far this discussion has been 
phrased in generalities—purpose- 
ly, to trace a broad trend. The 
drafting of traffic management 
into the higher echelons of man- 
agement has not been confined to 
larger industries producing large 
quantities of goods and with plants 
seaitered throughout the country; 
it is found also in small and medi- 
um sized industries. 

In smaller industries the traffic 
manager is brought into the ex- 
ecutive council with the president, 
treasurer, comptroller, labor rela- 
tions executive, legal counsel, pur- 
chasing agent, production man- 
ager and sales manager, so that all 
specialized aspects of managerial 
problems can be discussed. Policy 
and programs are developed, tak- 
ing into account the best possible 
combinations of purchasing, manu- 
facturing, financial, legal, labor, 
sales, and transportation tactics. 
The president or executive vice 
president can interpret managerial 
policy determined by the board of 
directors to this executive group 
and obtain their suggestions for 
its further development and im- 
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provement. The chief executive 
officers in turn can interpret the 
commercial strategy developed by 
the executive council to the board 
of directors for its approval and 
incorporation into the overall 
policy and program of the com- 
pany. Conflicts between depart- 
ments can be thrashed out in these 
councils, Decisions can be made, 
taking into account the differences 
of opinion which are the natural 
and desirable consequences of con- 
sidering problems from different 
points of view and of studying the 
technical aspects of supply, pro- 
duction, labor relations, law, fi- 
nance, sales and transportation. 

Industrial policy and programs 
are dynamic, not static. They are 
continually changing with the 
state of the arts, with personnel 
relationships, with sources of sup- 
ply, with changes in marketing, 
with governmental regulations 
and with financial conditions. It 
is not suggested that the partici- 
pation of traffic managers or of 
any other functional department 
head or executive will lead to an 
easy and permanent solution of 
problems of industrial policy or 
strategy. On the contrary, the 
participation of traffic managers 
and other specialized executives 
contributes to the continuing de- 
velopment of policies, practices 
and procedures, as changes take 
place in any field of specilization 
of significance to the industrial 
program as a whole. 

In large industrial organizations 
the traffic executive officer—vice 
president in charge of traffic, di- 
rector of traffic, or general traffic 
manager—is a member of the ex- 
ecutive council or committee to- 
gether with the executives in 
charge of other specialized as- 
pects of management. They par- 
ticipate in the formulation of 
managerial policies and in the de- 
velopment of programs at the high- 
est executive level. These policies 
and programs are interpreted for 
the development of traffic prac- 
tices with the persons in charge 
of the technical aspects of the 
traffic department. Standard 
practices are worked out with the 
certain knowledge that these prac- 
tices are in accord with the over- 
all industrial program. The chief 


traffic executive or one of the mem- 
bers of his immediate staff travels 
to the plants or district offices to 
assist the plant or regional traffic 
managers to interpret or apply 
the policy and program, and to 
reconcile differences or assist in 
solving local programs in the light 
of the general tactics. Confer- 
ences of the regional traffic officers 
and the general staff are held peri- 
odically or as changes in condi- 
tions make such meetings neces- 
sary or desirable. The chief traffic 
executive and members of his gen- 
eral traffic staff advise, counsel 
and coordinate the work of the 
components of the traffic organiza- 
tion. They act as the coaching 
staff of the traffic teams which 
represent the interests of the in- 
dustry in its various phases of 
traffic activity. The general traffic 
staff serves as liaison with the 
purchasing, sales, accounting, 
manufacturing, engineering, per- 
sonnel, public relations, law and 
other functional executives in ap- 
plying and directing the applica- 
tion of policies through proced- 
ures and practices. 


The organization chart repro- 
duced in Fig. 1 represents the ex- 
ecutive traffic organization in a 
small or medium sized industrial 
organization with a single traffic 
department and _ responsibilities 
concentrated in a single plant. 
Fig. 2 shows a traffic organization 
of the type found in a large com- 
plex industrial organization op- 
erating a number of plants in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Some 
of these organizations function in 
industries which have several or 
a number of subsidiary or affili- 
ated enterprises under one man- 
agement. Such organizations have 
manifold traffic and transporta- 
tion responsibilities and diverse 
traffic interests which require 
guidance and counsel, although the 
policies of the separate companies 
may not be subject to centralized 
control. The coordination of the 
traffic departments of industrial 
enterprises of this type call for 
great skill and diplomacy. 


The executive aspects of traffic 
management are of such wide va- 
riety and so largely shaped by 
the nature of the industry that 
it is fruitless to undertake to es- 


tablish a general category of these 
responsibilities. The broad nature 
of some of them which are com. 
mon to many industries may, how- 
ever, be cited. 

One of the important aspects of 
traffic management is the timing 
of the transportation of goods so 
as to take advantage of seasons 
of open water navigation, or of 
good road conditions, or of off- 
peak periods of traffic when vessels 
or freight cars or motor vehicles 
are available and better services 
ean be obtained. Favorable rates 
can sometimes be negotiated by 
utilizing the carriers’ facilities in 
off-peak periods. Through the co- 
operation of industrial purchasing 
and traffic officers, raw materials 
of non-perishable character can be 
purchased when the market is 
favorable, transported when trans- 
portation facilities or services are 
available and obtainable at best 
advantage, and stockpiled in anti- 
cipation of use. If the industry’s 
requirements are discussed and 
programs are formulated by the 
executive council, both the pur- 
chasing and traffic officers can give 
management the benefit of expert 
advice. If similar programs are 
worked out with production, sales 
and traffic guidance, goods can be 
manufactured, sold, transported 
and stored at places where they 
are needed economically and effi- 
ciently. Prices can be worked out 
for purchase or sale which will 
consider all elements of cost, Com- 
petitive problems can be studied 
with all aspects of purchase, manu- 
facture, sales distribution and 
transportation considered. 


Many industrial problems can 
be solved only by the location or 
relocation of plants or factories, 
branches, warehouses, or distribu- 
tion depots. These problems in- 
volve the cooperation of all de- 
partments of the industry so that 
alternative locations can be stud- 
ied in every aspect, including those 
involving traffic and transporta- 
tion. Factors in plant location 
embrace a combination of trans- 
portation and other factors, in- 
eluding : 

1. Availability of sources of 
raw materials. 


, (Continued on Page 76) 
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HE perennial bill which 
T seeks to ‘‘protect the public 

with respect to practitioners 
before the administrative 
agencies’’ again is before Congress. 
This time it is known as H. R. 
2657, introduced by Representa- 
tive John W. Gwynne, Repub- 
lican, of Iowa, a mémber of the 
House Committee on the Judici- 
ary, to which the bill was referred, 
and from which it has not yet 
been reported. This is the twenty- 
second effort to secure legislation 
of this kind. It is sponsored and 
championed by the American Bar 
Assn., and is opposed by the non- 
lawyer practitioners before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, 
the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Treasury, and other agencies 
before which laymen appear as at- 
torneys. The greatest drive 
against the bill apparently stems 
from the Assn. of Interstate Com- 
merce Commission Practitioners. 
and from the members of several 
associations of accountants who 
frequently appear before the ad- 
ministrative agencies in Washing- 
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THE GWYNNE BILL 


By ARNOLD KRUCKMAN 
Washington Correspondent 


The Bill to regulate “practitioners before the administrative 

agencies" is before Congress for the twenty-second time . . . 

It is championed by the American Bar Assn. and opposed by 

the Assn. of Interstate Commerce Commission Practitioners 

on the grounds that it would seriously restrict the activities of 
nonlawyers. 


ton, or wherever the federal gov- 
ernment has _ regional hearing 
boards or committees. The bill 
will be the subject of further 
hearings at the next session of 
Congress, apparently in January. 
The opponents profess to believe 
that there is a real probability 
that it may be enacted by both 
houses and sent to the President. 
But there are many indications 
that the eternal vigilance of the 
Assn. of ICC Practitioners, under 
the guidance of Mrs. Sarah F. Me- 
Donough, executive secretary, may 
again stop the adoption of the 
proposed law. The activity of the 
association, together with the in- 
terest of other organizations, has 
roused the usual hornet’s nest of 
resistance; and despite the fact 
that the majority of the members 
of Congress are lawyers, it is un- 
likely that they will buck this 
vigorous opposition in 1948, an 
election year. 

The bill consists of eight sec- 
tions. It is titled the ‘‘ Adminis- 
trative Practitioners Act.’’ Its 
definitions follow the _ general 





meanings of the terms as_ the 
words are used in the recently 
enacted Administrative Procedure 
Act, Public Law 404, 79th Con- 
gress. The term practice par- 
ticularly has been under fire as it 
is defined in the proposed law, and 
is as follows: Practice means any 
form of appearance or participa- 
tion in any agency proceeding 
other than as a witness, except 
that nothing in the act shall pre- 
vent practice by an individual on 
his own behalf; by a partner on 
behalf of the partnership; by an 
officer or employe of any state, 
local government, or agency there- 
of or of the United States on be- 
half of such government or 
agency; or (if permitted by rule 
of the ageney in any proceeding 
not conducted pursuant to sections 
5, 7, or 8, of the Administrative 
Procedure Act) by any officer of 
a corporation or other organiza- 
tion on its own behalf. 

Section 3 provides for the estab- 
lishment of a Credentials Commit- 
tee, to be appointed by the At- 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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URING the many years that 
D I have been associated with 
the College of Advanced 
Traffic, my work has brought me 
into close contact with hundreds 
of persons throughout the country 
who are actively engaged in trans- 
portation and traffic management. 
It is only natural that my observa- 
tions during these years should 
have resulted in some personal 
opinions as to the qualifications 
and work-habits which seemingly 
are essential to the making of a 
good traffic manager. Briefly, I 
would say that the most successful 
traffic managers whom I have 
known have possessed to a high 
degree: 

1. Natural common sense... . 
The day-by-day work of a respons- 
ible traffic manager involves many 
prompt decisions in handling 
transportation situations, and com- 
mon sense naturally must play an 
important part in such instances. 

2. Understanding of transporta- 
tion principles.... This particu- 
lar qualification often is least ap- 
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preciated by top management, And 
top management also often fails 
to realize the constant study and 
analysis which the well-qualified 
traffic manager finds necessary to 
keep abreast of the ever-changing 
technicalities and developments in 
transportation matters. These in- 
elude regional and national rate 
changes, new decisions of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission or 
Courts which may upset long-es- 
tablished precedents, new state and 
national transportation legislation. 
These and many other factors, 
such as the current shortage in 
transportation equipment, must be 
constantly studied to note their 
possible effect on the profit and 
loss statements of his firm. In no 
other profession, with the possible 
exception of medicine, is there such 
a need for constant study in order 
to maintain peak management ef- 
ficiency. 

3. Knowledge of firm’s business 
.... Traffic management is closely 
related to many other phases of 
company management, and espe- 





cially including the sales, purchas- 
ing, accounting and legal depart- 


ments. The efficient traffic man- 
ager cooperates with all of these 
departments and furnishes techni- 
eal advice and information on 
many matters, such as plant loca- 
tions, warehousing and distribu- 
tion activities, allowances on com- 
petitive business, carrier contracts. 

4. Enjoyment of challenge to 
abilities .... The ever-changing 
local and national picture of the 
transportation situation presents 
to the abilities of the traffic man- 
ager a constant challenge; and 
only those persons who enjoy being 
faced with new and challenging 
situations, arising hourly, are able 
to make the grade as successful 
traffic managers. 

It is common knowledge that a 
traffic manager’s work is never 
done, and because of the intensity 
of his duties one will often hear a 
traffic manager ‘‘let off steam’’ by 
threatening to quit his job in order 
to ‘‘live longer’’. However, it has 
been my observation that a com- 
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AT SCHOOL 


The past few years have witnessed a remarkable growth of | 


interest in practical education in traffic management through 


the medium of local traffic clubs and practical university courses. 


petent traffic manager, in a com- 
pany where his services are under- 
stood and appreciated, seldom 
quits. Down in his heart he actu- 
ally enjoys his daily struggle to 
keep his transportation program 
moving smoothly and efficiently. 

As a result of the nature of his 
work, the average traffie manager 
is possessed of an alert mind and 
this mental sharpness is especially 
apparent when there is traffic talk 
among ‘‘old timers’’ in the profes- 
sion. Their ability to quickly grasp 
the essential facts of an intricate 
transportation situation is amaz- 
ing when compared with that of 
men of the same age in other pro- 
fessions. 

Because of these and other fac- 
tors, most of the traffic managers 
whom I know are highly fraternal 
or even clannish. Practically all 
of them are members of one or 
more clubs. One of the oldest and 
largest of such clubs in the United 
States is the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago, founded in 1907 for traffic 
executives and which today has in 
excess of 1500 members. 

Another self-improvement step 
taken by Chicago traffic men came 
in 1923 when seventeen young men 
who had attended the then recent- 
ly formed College of Advanced 
Traffic, organized the Commerce 
Club of Chicago with the idea of 
furthering their knowledge of 
transportation matters. In 1925 
the name was changed to The 
Junior Traffic Club, and during 
the past year the name was again 
changed to the Chicago Transpor- 
tation Club, which has a present 
membership list of more than 2200 
names. 

From this first Chicago traffic 
class of seventeen young men’, The 
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College of Advanced Traffic has 
grown steadily until today the 
enrollment exceeds 750 students 
in the Chicago school alone. The 
college motto is ‘‘The School of 
Successful Graduates’’, and our 
roster of graduates reads like a 
‘*Who’s Who’ in Traffic. The 
New York affiliate of the college 
is the Academy of Advanced Traf- 
fic, started in 1926. More recent 
expansions have included the start- 
ing of branch traffic schools in 
Minneapolis and Detroit. 

During the past few years in the 
United States there has been a 
remarkable growth of interest in 
practical education in traffic man- 
agement. For instance, a number 
of local traffic clubs have been 
utilizing for their study groups 
the type of educational material 
our college has been attempting to 
standardize. This includes clubs 
in St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Memphis, 
Indianapolis, Wichita, Green Bay 
and Appleton. In addition, many 
individual traffic men over the na- 
tion are taking our traffic courses 
by correspondence, including pres- 
ent enrolees in Porto Rico and 
Honolulu. 

At another level, a number of 
the large universities have been 
pioneers in giving attention in 
their transportation courses to the 
theories of traffic. These include 
Columbia University, University 
of Pittsburgh, University of Penn- 
sylvania, University of Texas, In- 
diana University, University of 
Chicago, University of California, 
and others. 

Still another activity is the com- 
paratively new set-up by the 
American Society of Traffic and 
Transportation at Indianapolis, 
which aims ‘‘to encourage the at- 
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tainment of high standards of 
education and technical training 
requisite to the proper perform- 
ances of the various functions of 
traffic and transportation.’’ Also, 
the Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, with many local units 
over the nation, and their Associ- 
ated Traffic Club’s Foundation, 
has an announced goal of helping 
to gain proper national recognition 
of the value of scientific traffic 
management. 

An example of cooperation in 
the national program for education 
in the highly technical field of 
traffic management is afforded by 
the trucking industry. In a pre- 
war issue of Transport Topics, of- 
ficial weekly organ of the Ameri- 
ean Trucking Assn., Inc., there 
appeared a news story which re- 
ported that Chester G. Moore, 
chairman of the board of directors 
of Central Motor Freight Assn., 
Chicago, had told a joint faculty- 
student meeting at the University 
of Illinois that ‘‘there are more 
jobs in the motor transport indus- 
try than there are men to fill 
them.’’ This especially included, 
he stated, ‘‘the need of traffic man- 
agers and tariff experts to meet 
the increasing demand in this spe- 
eialized field.’’ 


In a follow-up of this appeal, 
the Central Motor Freight Assn. 
appointed a special committee ‘‘to 
investigate the matter of a motor 
carrier rate course embodying the 
use and interpretation of motor 
truck tariffs and related subjects.’’ 
This resulted in the starting at our 
college of new morning and even- 
ing classes to accommodate stud- 
ents from the trucking industry. 

Surveys among our students in 
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ARE TAILOR MADE 


The author of this article believes that if motor carrier operations 
were based on a broader understanding of the basis and func- 
tion of the existing freight rate structure, many of the industry's 


By & & McLANE 


RECENT issue of Distrisu- 
A TION AGE carried an article 

which called for a new 
freight rate structure for motor 
earriers. It is unfortunate that 
lack of understanding of the pres- 
ent freight rate schedule brings 
this request so frequently. If 
motor carrier operations were 
based on a broader understanding 
of the basis and function of the 
freight rate scales now used by 
motor lines, many of the ills of 
the motor common carrier indus- 
try would be cured. 


It is true that the entire method 
of determining charges for motor 
freight transportation was lifted 
bodily from the railroads. But to- 
day the suit comes much closer to 
fitting the needs of the truck lines 
than does the rail rate structure 
fit that body. 

Schedule A (see illustration) is 
the present truck freight rate scale 
as found in the class rate tariffs 
of the Central States Motor 
Freight Bureau. The scale shown 
is that which applies on truck- 
load shipments. This is the only 
true ‘‘rate scale,’’ since the rates 
for shipments of less than 5000 lb. 
and for shipments over 5000 Ib. 
are modifications of this scale, 
made by use of emergency charges 
and arbitraries. 

A careful examination of this 
illustration will indicate that there 
are actually three different scales. 
The first applies for distances of 
less than 75 miles. The second 
covers those distances between 75 
miles and 150 miles. Distances 
over 150 miles are covered by the 
third scale. 

Motor carriers generally in the 
Central States area have signed a 
contract with the ‘‘Teamsters’’ 
Union which has been known as 
the Thirteen-State Agreement. The 
union contract provides the work- 
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ills would be cured. 


ing rules and rates of pay for 
labor performed by drivers em- 
ployed by most motor carriers. 
Rates of pay for vehicles owned 
by drivers and leased to carriers 
are also provided in the contract. 

The rules provide that motor 
lines may have runs of less than 
75 miles which are classed as 
peddle-runs. Drivers on such runs 
are paid by an hourly rate. Runs 
going more than 75 miles from the 
home terminal of the driver are 
classed as over-the-road runs, and 
are paid on a mileage basis. Note 
that by making an inbound move 
of 75 miles from an extreme ped- 
dle-run point to a terminal, and 
another move of 75 miles from the 
terminal, it is possible to move a 
shipment 150 miles with only one 
terminal used. 

The short runs (peddle-runs) 
usually provide only a little freight 
for the motor carrier. It is un- 
usual for a carrier to average more 
than half a load on such runs, and 
the rate scale is based on 44 per- 
cent of capacity. Vehicles aver- 
age 1000 cu. ft. and the rate scale 
is based on that figure. Larger 
capacity of vehicles brings larger 
costs to offset greater revenue. 

On the longer runs, they will 
average about two-thirds loaded in 
the 75 mile to 150 mile bracket. 
But somewhere in that bracket, 








“Why This Article . . .” 


This discussion of truck rates by Mr. 
McLane was prompted by the article 
"Motor Carrier Rates," by Russell A. Morin, 
assistant traffic manager, United States 
Gypsum Co., appearing in DISTRIBUTION 
AGE for August. In this article Mr. Morin 
took the position that motor truck oper- 
ators have copied the rail tariffs and classi- 
fications with the result that truck tariffs 
are “confusion confounded.” 








between 75 miles and 150 miles, 
the need for a second terminal be- 
comes a necessity. By necessity 
under the union rules, as well as 
physical needs, a second terminal 
must be used after 150 miles. 

Each of these figures is ade- 
quately represented in the truck 
freight rate scale. Cost of oper- 
ating a vehicle over the highways 
was approximately 174e. per mile 
when these rates were set. The 
union contract at that time pro- 
vided that, in cases of driver- 
owners, the driver received 4c. per 
mile, tractor received eight, and 
semi-trailer income was 21c. per 
mile. This left only 3c. per mile 
to cover supervision, overhead, in- 
surance, and similar costs of motor 
carriers, exclusive of actual out- 
of-pocket vehicle operation costs. 
It was a close figure, but it could 
be done by capable, frugal man- 
agement, 

Terminal costs must be deter- 
mined in units per 100 lb., and the 
figure on which the present rate 
scale was based, at first class rate 
level, was 321%4c. This included, 
at origin station, the cost of pick- 
up service, dock-handling, loading, 
supervision, solicitation, cargo in- 
surance, rating and billing, collec- 
tion, rent, overhead, and a con- 
tribution to the cost of the home 
office or general office. At desti- 
nation terminal, substitute deliv- 
ery costs for pickup. Today this 
figure is not high enough, but 
when set, most terminal managers 
of highway common carriers 
would agree they could pay all ex- 
penses: from $32.50 per truck, 
which the scale was designed to 
give them. 

On peddle runs, an additional 
cost of 7e. per 100 lb. was en- 
countered in the necessary re- 
handling of cargo and similar in- 
cidental expenses, at the first class 





level. From this conglomeration 
of figures, they determined an 
orderly rate scale which could be 
understood and defended easily. 
For movements of less than 75 
miles we have one terminal cost 
factor of 324%4c. Add to this the 
7e. peddle-run cost factor for a 
total of 39%4c. Using the usual 
method of disposing of fractions, 
we get a base cost of 40c, exclusive 
of road-haul cost factors. As we 
said, the vehicle is only 44 percent 
loaded on short runs. But this 
does not change the fact that we 
will have a cost of 17%4c. per mile, 
so we must allow .0004 per 100 lb. 
per mile of first class rate. For 
each five mile bracket, 2c. per 100 
Ib. must be added to the base cost. 
For example, at fifty miles: 


32.5 
07.0 

Total base cost 40c. 
50 miles at .004 20c. 


Terminal ecost-factor 
Peddle-run cost-factor .... 


This misses by one cent the first 
class rate of 59c. found in the 
truck tariffs. The difference re- 
sulted from disposition of frac- 
tions and faulty method of appli- 
cation of past increases. Because 
this method is not generally known, 
even among the tariff publishing 
bureaus, percentagewise increases 
have thrown the scale slightly out 
of line. Consideration is now be- 
ing given to bringing the scale 
into line, 

Now look at the scale for 75 
miles to 150 miles. As we noted, 
somewhere in this bracket the need 
for a second terminal becomes a 
necessity. We have an even 
chance that there will be a second 
terminal factor. Because of the 
50/50 chance, we take 50 percent 
of the second terminal factor. But 
if we have the second terminal, 
we will not need the peddle-run 
factor. Again taking the 50/50 
chance, we take 50 percent of that 
figure. 

Thus: 


Original terminal factor ... 32% 

Second terminal factor, 50% 1614 

Peddle-run factor, 50% ... 3% 
Total per Cwt. 


Now in this bracket the car- 
rier should average 66 percent of 
capacity loads. He still needs the 
17%ec. per mile, so we must add 
.0026 per 100 lb. per mile of first 
class freight. Adding this to the 
station factors shown above, we 
get the present rate scale. For an 
easy example, take the rate for 
100 miles: 


Terminal cost factors 
100 miles x .0026 


First Class, 100 Miles .... 78e. 


This is the exact figure shown in 
Central States tariffs. 

Over 150 miles, we know we will 
have an origin station and a desti- 
nation station. The peddle-run 
cost factor is not included, Ve- 
hicles should be loaded to capacity, 
and only .00175 per 100 lb. per 
mile must be added to the two 
terminal cost factors to produce 
the first class rate. 


Thus: 


Origin station 
Destination station 


For 200 miles, at .00175 ... 


First class rate, 200 miles 100c. 


The reader is urged to try his 
arithmetic at any distance, and to 
check his answers against the rate 
scale shown in the illustration. 

To further illustrate the rate 
scale, and its ability to produce 
revenue needs of the motor car- 
riers, note that the following fig- 
ures for average loadable weights 
of commodities classed as shown, 
will produce revenue per mile as 
follows: 

Cents 
per mile 
17.5 
17.85 
17.15 
17.325 
17.5 

40% 17.5 


Weight Class 
10,000 1 

12,000 2 

14,000 3 

18,000 F (55%) 
20,000 4 

25,000 


The above weights are just 
about what can be loaded into 
1000 cu. ft., and the cents per mile 
is exclusive of any charge at the 
end terminals. For example, a 
truck loaded with a mixed ship- 
ment composed of one-sixth of each 


of the above figures would be 
follows: 


1665 Ib. Class 1 
1998 ‘* 2 
2331 ‘‘ 3 
2997 ‘* F 
3330 ‘‘ 4 .0291375 
4163 ‘‘ 40%  .02914100 
Total load, 16,487 lb. 
17.4236 cents per mile 


.0291375 @ 
.02972025 
02855475 
.028545025 


With almost any loadable com. 
bination of mixed freight, you! 
will reach approximately the same! 
figures. Naturally, heavier loadg 
are possible with larger vehicles 

Now notice the revenue per 109 
lb. and per load which is derives 
at each end-terminal. 


Per Cwt. 


1 32.5 

2 27.625 
3 22.75 
F 
+ 


Per lo a 
$32.50 
33.15 
31.85 

32.17 | 

32.50 
32.50 


Class 


17.875 
16.25 
40% 13. 


These figures do not include th 
increases on less than 5000 Ib., nor 
the emergency charges. The load 
of mixed freight outlined pre 
viously, weighing 16,487 lb. would 
produce $32.41 for each of the 
two end-terminals. This is an 
average of 19.7 per 100 lb. to 
cover all terminal services, plus 
cost of supervision, overhead, ete. 

In addition to providing a 
method of explaining the rates, 
and of justification for necessary 
increases, the rate formula would, 
if generally known, provide 4 
method of business analysis, By 
placing each terminal on a budget, 
based on these figures, an execu- 
tive can readily determine which 
segment of his operations is mak- 
ing or losing money, and to what 
extent. This must be the first step 
toward corrected business prat- 
tices. 


It can also be used to determiné 
the fairness of a truckload or com- 
modity rate. On truckload move 
ments, the cost per mile may be 
slightly. lower—let us use a fig- 
ure of 17c. per mile, which may 
be just a trifle low. A commodity] 
rate presently published allows § 


42c. per 100 lb. on a movement of Be 


325 miles, minimum weight 20,000 


Ib. Total revenue is $84.00. 325 fim : 


(Continued on Page 111) 
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Highway announces 
new ... lighter... cost-saving 


ALUMINUM “CLIPPER” 


IGHWAY’S new Aluminum 
“Clipper” leads the way in 
practical light-weight construction. 
Light-weight! Rustproof! Alumi- 
num panels and roof make the new 
“Clipper” much lighter—with am- 
plestrength. Multi-rated spring sus- 
pension; rubber-bushed adjustable 
radius rods, and vertical screw 
support are newly designed with 
an eye to the elimination of weight 
without sacrificing sturdiness. 
Thirty years of manufacturing 
experience, together with modern 
electric steel foundries, forge shops, 


and almost unlimited machine shop 
facilities, have enabled Highway 
to design and build a complete 
trailer under one roof. Highway 
controls its quality. Highway con- 
trols the weight of its product. 

Write today for complete infor- 
mation on the new Highway Alu- 
minum Trailer and other models 
that fit your business. 

There is still some exceptionally 
good territory open to distributors 
Why not write us and let us de- 
scribe the excellent opportunities 
Highway offers? 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices, Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton and Stoughton, Wisconsin 


Commercial Truck Trailers 


¢ Earth Boring Machines 


Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 


HIGHWAY 


AMERICA’S QUALITY 


TRAILERS 
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‘... AND 


Battery Powered 


TRUCKS, OF COURSE...FOR LOWEST-COST 
MATERIAL HANDLING.” 


IN new plants—or old, planning for a smooth, de- 
pendable flow of materials is one big step toward greater 
profits. 

The step is longest, surest, when industrial trucking 
applications are assigned to battery-powered equipment 
with its unequalled ability to keep pace with rigorous 
schedules and at the lowest cost per ton handled. 

Actually, ‘‘lowest-cost-per-ton-handled”” is a direct 
dividend from the following factors which make electric 
No moving parts in the 


trucks the most dependable. 


THE ELECTRIC 
TRUCK ASSOCIATION 
29 -28D Forty-first Avenue, Queens Plaza, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


battery, one in the motor, hence negligible maintenance 
cost. Down-time with electric trucks is so infrequent that 
standby equipment is unnecessary in many plants. And 
electric power—central station power—costs 60% less. 

We believe that such performance and savings, peculiar 
to battery-powered industrial trucks, are more important 


to you than low first cost. 


o7 b id : : 
Over 90% of the electric industrial trucks sold in the 


past twenty years are still in comstant, active service. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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SEND FOR THESE FREE MANUALS—The MATERIAL-HANDLING HANDBOOK and 
UNIT LOADS have shown thousands of leaders in industry how to plan for the BIG 


savings in solving handling problems. Write for your copies, 
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LET'S TALK TURKEY 


NOVEMBER, 


1947 


HE turkey, who just missed 

being America’s national bird 
by a feather, has a day all to it- 
self late in November. To count- 
less Americans, it just isn’t 
Thanksgiving without a succulent 
roast turkey. But to get these 
turkeys to the millions of con- 
sumers from the widely separated 
farms where they are grown is a 
big job . . . one calling for the 
efficient coordination of the phases 
of distribution. The turkeys must 


be transported to the processing 
plant, probably by truck or train, 
sometimes by air. They must be 
killed, frozen and packaged and 
packed in tight, iced containers. 
They must be handled aboard 
trucks and boxcars by the tons, 
ealling for efficient materials hand- 
ling equipment. They may be 
warehoused for a day or two in a 
cold storage plant. Then they are 
further distributed to the grocer 
and the meat market and the su- 
permarket, 
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and TAXATION 


2. The Consumer Cooperative 


By DAVID B. CHASE 
J. K. Lasser & Co. 


achieved virtual tax exemp- 

tion by legalistic legerdemain 
through the courts. Congress, 
with rare wisdom, and in the face 
of pressure groups, has stubbornly 
refused to place consumer coop- 
eratives in the category of tax 
exempt corporations. But the 
courts have repudiated this Con- 
gressional wisdom by allowing co- 
operatives to escape income taxa- 
tion through the device of patron- 
age refunds. While in theory the 
unallocated savings and reserves 
of consumer cooperatives are taxa- 
ble, in practice nearly all escape 
taxation in the form of patronage 
refunds, What would be equally 
ludicrous, if it were not so unfair 
and painful to the American tax- 
payer, is that patronage refunds 
as defined by the courts are not 
usually refunds at all, The word 
‘‘refunds’’ has been tortured to 
include the fssuance of shares of 
stock and promissory notes with 
long maturities. That is to say 
that if a cooperative wishes to es- 
cape taxation, which is nearly al- 
ways the case, and at the same 
time wishes to hold on to its funds 
for expansion and growth, it need 
merely pass out pieces of paper 
to its patrons, printed in the form 


(J) asicvea cooperatives have 
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Congress has refused to exempt consumer cooperatives from tax- 
ation, but the courts have allowed them to escape through the 


device of patronage refunds. 


of shares of stock or bond certifi- 
eates. No private corporation can 
escape taxes that way; in fact the 
income would be doubly taxed, 
once in the hands of the corpora- 
tion and then again as dividends 
when distributed. But this tax 
loophole through which consumer 
cooperatives escape taxation pro- 
vides some fancy tax-free-wheeling 
for patrons. Not only does the 
income of the cooperative escape 
taxation by distributing some 
paper in mock obeisance to the 
principle of patronage-refund dis- 
tribution, but a free-tax pass is 
given to the patron-recipient. He 
is not taxed on the income under 
the tenuous assumption that the 
distributions he received are mere 
readjustments of the billing prices. 

Are these distributions really 
income? Legally, the answer is 
‘‘no’’, for the courts have so held, 
but common sense emphatically 
says ‘‘yes’’. The income of the 
consumer cooperative springs from 
the application of management 
and labor to capital exactly as in 
the case of the private business 
entity. The economy as a whole 
furnishes the milieu from which 
these profits are derived. For fur- 
nishing and protecting this eco- 
nomic environment we all pay 


taxes. But the cooperative e 
capes them. So does the patron. 
Consumer cooperatives are gen- 
erally compelled to sell at the pre 
vailing market price or else their 
patrons will stray from the fold 
The market price is the competi 
tive price fixed by large number 
of businesses which have to pay 
taxes. The cooperatives, whicb 
escape these taxes, can stay i 
business—at great social cost to all 
of us—even if they are less eff 
cient than their competitors, The 
market price, fixed to yield a rea 
sonable margin of: profit to those 
who engage in these business ae- 
tivities, also yields a return to the 
cooperative. When distributed t 
patrons the tax is escaped. Thu 
the cooperative can compete sue 
cessfully, even though it may be 
less efficient, simply because it cal 
escape a heavy item of cost—the 
income tax. The large patrom 
consumer can well afford to for 
get about his small capital owner 
ship in the cooperative for bi 
non-taxable patronage dividends 
are based on the volume of bi 
purchases and not his investment 
He can thus forego a good returm 
on his small investment, which # 
taxable, for the larger non-taxable 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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This city is entirely owned by the Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., affiliate of the California Fruit 


Growers Exchange. The vast lumber milling fa- 
cilities furnish boxes for the fruit grown by the 
co-op, and the whole town is removed from the 
federal tax rolls. 


The co-op retail store, where almost everything 
issold. The cooperatives were able to build these 
outlets through their tax-exempt profits. 
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Here are the items offered for sale 
throughout the entire co-op store system. 
National Cooperatives, Inc., conducts this 
retail trade, and the entire operation, from 
manufacturer to consumer, escapes federal 
income taxes. These items are “supplies 
and equipment" for farmers, but include 
cosmetics, razor blades, scented soaps and 
vitamin. capsules! 








By F. G. GURLEY 


President 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway System 


Fig. |—One of Santa Fe's new 6,000 horsepower ALCO Diesel- 
electrics pulls ten lightweight cars in Cajon Pass. 


Fiq. 2—Consolidated Steel Corp's. stainless steel experimental 
refrigerator car. 


Fig. 3—Interior view of refrigerator car with portion of grating ‘ 4, i Nate OS ' 
lifted to show construction and standard mulehide asphalt. sae a : ae Tae 


Fig. 4—Raised grating shows Preco circulating fan system. At 
end of car is new lightweight convertible Prece bunker. When car 
is used for non-refrigerated loads, bunker is collapsed against end 
of car to allow more space for cargo. 
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Santa Fe is keeping abreast of the ti 
through a continuing modernization prog 
for track and sidings improvements, ¢ 
tralized traffic control and a unique ex 
mental car refrigerating system. 
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ERNIZATION 


T HAS been said before that 

a railroad has three general 

obligations—an obligation to 
the public it serves, an obligation 
to its employes and an obligation 
to those whose money is used in 
the enterprise. In order for a 
oad to realize these objectives it 
Must not only be managed com- 
petently but must be allowed to 
arn a reasonable return upon the 
Value of its property devoted to 
fansportation. Without adequate 
funds for modernization of meth- 
ods and equipment, rail transpor- 
lation will be unable to maintain 
its present dominant position in 
the face of increasingly serious 
@mpetition from other modes of 
transportation. 

When we speak of keeping 
abreast of the times, it is easy to 
Place the emph:.sis upon such dra- 
Matic and spe.tacular phases as 
Streamlined traiiis and Diexel en- 
fines, but there are othr impor- 
fant phases to be conus ured. Vor 
One thing, efficient ku. stives sre 
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more and more necessary in the 
light of an apparent shortage of 
fuel oil in this country and the 
terrific increase in its cost. In 


certain oil producing territories’ 


the cost of fuel oil has increased 
as much as 78 percent within the 
past year. 

Plans for improved track and 
better tools, modern freight and 
passenger cars and more efficient 
power are programs for progress; 
and these programs, intelligently 
conceived and sensibly admin- 
istered, should be carried forward. 
In no other way can good trans- 
portation be provided economic- 
ally; transportation, to be good, 
must be economical. 

The past 15 years have been 
great years for those of us who 
have had the pleasure and oppor- 
tunity of pioneering in the field 
ef new ears and new locomotives. 
As I reflect upon the research 
work, the engineering and the 
headaches and heartaches which 
finally produced the first of the 


Dieselized streamlined trains, I 
think it is fair to say that we 
have made quite a bit of progress. 
But there is still need for better 
tools and better equipment in the 
more humble and less glamorous 
phases of our railroading. 
Somebody has truly said that 
no railroad is better than its track. 
We have undertaken a seemingly 
small, yet relatively important, 
development in an effort to main- 
tain better track at less cost. I 
am somewhat cost conscious and 
an increase in the cost of track 
switch material of 43 percent and 
in ties of 30 percent in the past 
year haye contributed to that con- 
sciousness. We have been work- 
ing with equipment manufacturers 
endeavoring to perfect a power 
tamping unit which can be handled 
by one man. This is very difficult 
of accomplishment. It is not par- 
ticularly difficult to build a tamp- 
ing unit which will tamp track 
better and faster than it can be 
(Continued on Page 73) 
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MODERN METHODS 


HE warehouses of the Pacific 

Northwest use many im- 
4 proved methods of packing 
because they are new and modern 
in construction. Furthermore, 
they were designed by architects, 
efficiency experts and business men 
who worked together to carry out 
some new ideas, 

As a part of a program to ex- 
pedite and improve shipping room 
methods, Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
has completed a new warehouse 
annex. It is located in the indus- 
trial section of Seattle on the same 
right of way that serves the main 
plant eight blocks to the north. 

The new warehouse and pack- 
ing building has modern facilities 
for efficient storage, packing and 
delivery. 

It has bars on all doors, and a 
complete burglary alarm system. 
It is equipped with a modern, auto- 
matic fire protection system. 

A monorail conveyor is used to 
earry crated rugs from freight 
ears to the storage area. When 
the crating has been removed the 
rug is placed in a storage rack. 
Upon the receipt of an order, the 
rack is pulled out, the rug is un- 
rolled and cut to the customer’s 
specifications with an_ electric 
eutting machine. A cranking de- 
vice is used to unroll and reroll 
rugs. White lines on the floor 


Fig. 2. Monorail 


smooth handling at Sears, Roebuck's new annex. 
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overhead and 


make it possible to cut floor cover- 
ings to exact measurements. After 
cutting, rugs are placed on a 
roller conveyor which is designed 
to enable workers put on seams 
and bindings while the rugs are 
moving. When these operations 
are completed, rugs are vacuum 
cleaned, inspected and placed on 
a special table where they are 
wrapped and prepared for ship- 
ment to the customer. According 
to J. B. Seroggs, manager of the 
methods department, this system 
is proving very effective and has 
greatly facilitated the handling of 
floor coverings. 

In the case of linoleums, the in- 
coming merchandise is received at 
a loading platform from both box 
cars and motor trucks. Like rugs 
and some other products, internal 
transportation is by means of an 
overhead monorail system. (See 
Fig. 2) The company’s new annex 
is arranged to permit different 
sections, opening one another, to 
be heated automatically at differ- 
ent temperatures at the same time. 
For example, those sections de- 
voted to linoleum, cork tile and 
various types of composition floor- 
ing are kept at a temperature of 
70 deg. F. because these materials 
are subject to cracking if unrolled 
at too low a temperature. 

Linoleum is warehoused in 
either stock bins or in tiers in the 


switches for Fig. 3. 


prevent cracking. 


warehouse areas. When merchap 
dise is to be stored in areas whieh 
are not accessible to monorail 
transportation, final storage is ae 
complished by means of two whee! 
trucks. In the filling of orders 
rolls are first placed on internalh 
heated composition floors to pre 
vent cracking while they are be 
ing unrolled for measuring and 
eutting. The linoleum is unrolled 
directly on the floor and is meas 
ured to a built-in scale. Accurate 
eutting is simplified through th 
use on an over-size ‘‘T’’ squar 
held flush to the edge of the roll 
thus enabling a straight cut. (See 
Fig. 3) 

The company maintains a spe 
cial wrapping bench for small rugs 
(See Fig. 4) Small rugs usually 
are wrapped in paper for pareé 
post shipment. Heavy shipments 
are either packed in burlap or 
eartons and forwarded by freight 
or express. 

Lino paste is stored in special 
areas in the annex. Maximup 
utilization of space is realized 
through the use of pallets whieh 
lend themselves readily to an or 
derly arrangement of goods and 
expedite handling. Palletized 
paste is transferred from one par 
of the building to the other by 
means of fork lift trucks. (Se 
Fig. 5) 

(Continued on Page 70) 


Cutting linoleum, which must be kept warm to 


Floor is of a heated composition. 
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HELP M 0. SALES 


New Seattle warehouse annex, designed ' 
specifically for improved handling and shipping 
methods, is enabling Sears, Roebuck & Co. 


to reach a new high in distributing efficiency. 


By WARREN E. CRANE 
Special Correspondent 
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Fig. 6. Emergency bill of lading is of great 


help to Sears, Roebuck in cutting down complaints. 


Fig. 4. Wrapping table for small packages, 
with open stock storage bins in background. 
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Fig. |. New Sears, Roebuck building in Seattle, with 
175,000 sq. ft. of floor space. It is arranged for a 
smooth flow of merchandise through its several processes. 


Fig. 5. Fork trucks are used to transport the 
palletized loads of lino paste about the annex. 
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STIMATES of the air cargo 
iD potential of the United 

States over the next ten 
years vary from some 8314 million 
ton-miles at a 35c. per ton-mile 
rate to between five and six bil- 
ion ton-miles at a rate between 
10 and 15c. per ton-mile. Many 
of these estimates were presented 
by applicants in the air freight 
ease before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board; others were previously 
made by authorities in the field 
of air transportation, Table I 
shows the estimates of various 
authorities prior to the hearings 
in the air freight case and Table 
II the estimates presented by ap- 
plicants. From these two coim- 
pilations it will be seen that even 
the most conservative discloses a 
potential tonnage which is, to say 
the least, impressive. 

Of course most of the applicants 
for certificates as cargo operators 
realized that the very basis of such 
certification rests in their ability 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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THE AIR CARGO 
POTENTIAL 


Is 5.6 billion ton-miles of air cargo at a 12 cent rate 
a probability of the next ten years? . . . Dr. Frederick 
analyzes air cargo potential and estimates that 75 
million ton-miles of freight and express were handled 
in 1946 by all forms of air transportation. 





By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Consultant 








Table | 


Estimates of Air Transportation Authorities on Air Cargo Potential 
Prior to Hearing The Air Freight Case. 


Rate per 
Ton-Mile 
35c¢ 
35c¢ 
25c 
20c 
20c 
20c 
18c 
15c 
6c 


Estimated 
Ton-Miles Year 
83,600,000 1950 
135,000,000 1950 
157,600,000 1950 
60,000,000 1950 
120,000,000 1955 
253,600,000 1950 
550,000,000 1955 
3,900,000,000 1950 
2,000,000,000 1950 


Table II 


Authority Making the Estimate 
Curtiss-Wright 
Douglas Aircraft 
Curtiss-Wright 
Edward P. Warner 
CAA Aviation Information Office 
Curtiss-Wright 
National Resources Planning Board 
Douglas Aircraft 
Edward P. Warner 


Estimates of Applicants for Air Cargo Certificates on Air Cargo 
Potential for Next Few Years 


Rate per 

Ton- Mile 
16c-20¢ 
15c¢ 
13c-18c 
12.5¢ 
12¢ 
10c-!5¢ 
9c 


Estimated 
Ton-Miles Year 
1,125,000,000 1957 
879,000,000 1947-49 
1,950,000,000 1957 
1,290,000,000 1947 
5,600 000,000 1950 
5,312,500,000 1957 
5,000,090,000 1950 


Applicant Making the Estimate 

Air Cargo Transport 

American Air Express 

Air Cargo Transport 

Slick Airways 

California Eastern 

Air Cargo Transport 

Slick Airways 
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THE Du MONT- DESIGNED TELEVISION CAMERA 


OUMONT television speeds progress wi 


AMERICAN AIRLINES Hirfreight 


NOVEMBER, 






Just as television has created a new and major channel of communication, so, 
too, has air transportation revolutionized travel and shipping. It is only 
natural that Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc., television pioneers, uses 
American Airlines Airfreight as standard shipping procedure for routine 
distribution of television broadcasting and receiving equipment. 


American Airlines Airfreight makes possible new, unmatched advantages in 
distribution, merchandising and selling. Recent drastic rate reductions make 
Airfreight more economical. 4-engine Airfreighters, exclusively for cargo 
shipping, provide faster service to more important shipping centers than 
ever before. For details on how Airfreight can help your business, call your 
nearest American Airlines offices or write to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo 


Division, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


AWA FIRST TO OPERATE AIRFREIGHT SERVICE 


oN 
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HANDLING... a Functio 


of Traffic Management 


Industrial traffic management, which should function at every 





RAFFIC departments and 
[ati managers can effect 
considerable savings for their 
companies by studying materials 
handling and the application of 
materials handling principles from 
the receipt of materials into the 
plant to the point of consumption. 
There is an increasing tendency 
on the part of traffic men and 
management to approach this im- 
portant phase of distribution cost 
by considering factors other than 
rates and routes. They are look- 
ing at the overall picture, which 
ineludes the cost of packing with- 
in the plant, the need of better 
shipping containers for packages, 
the method of loading into ears. 
the use of modern materials hand- 
ling equipment, and the return of 
containers, pallets, etc., for re-use. 
In some instances, progressive 
traffic managers have demon- 
strated their ability to increase the 
scope of their departments by tak- 
ing an interest in the phases of 
materials handling that have to do 
with transportation. 

It is encouraging to note that 
traffic managers are approaching 
the subject of materials handling 
with an open mind, and that the 
list of attendants at the last ma- 
terials handling convention in 
Cleveland, in January, 1947, in- 
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stage of distribution to control overall costs, can effect substan. 
tial economies in the transportation of goods by advocating 


modern mechanized handling methods and equipment. 


By MATTHEW W. 


Materials Handling Consultant 


cludes the names of many traffic 
managers. It is strongly recom- 
mended that all traffic managers 
attend the Materials Handling 
Convention to be held in Cleve- 
land Jan. 12 to 16, 1948, so they 
can gain considerable first-hand 
information on the equipment 
available, and on what is being 
done by various manufacturers in 
the handling of their products 
mechanically. 

Traffic managers could very well 
make an analysis of the weights 
of the various shipments of their 
companies, and with such an an- 
alysis, determine how much freight 
is being paid on packings and 
packages which are now travelling 
at the commodity rates. In the 
average industrial plant, the pro- 
duction and the packing and ship- 
ping departments are primarily 
interested in shipping as soon as 
possible the daily production. How- 
ever, the traffic department is or 
should be interested in overall 
freight costs, and analyses of the 
weights of shipments will show 
that considerable dead weight is 
being carried in- packing and pack- 
aging. Better packaging will re- 
duce the cost of shipments at the 
start, without even considering 
freight rates, because with today’s 
high prices, box lumber and card- 





POTTS 


board is expensive, and any sai 
ings in this material will redue 
the overall cost. 

There are many other ways i 
which savings can be made Om 
of these is the use of collapsibk 
containers that can be returned 
and the use of pallets or skids fe 
unit load shipments. However,i 
these are to be used successfully 
it will require the fullest coopers 
tion of traffic managers and trafi 
departments to establish fair ani 
equitable rates for the return @ 
these units when empty, and f 
a fair rate when they are un 
the load in shipments, as thé 
should not necessarily have 
carry the commodity rate, 
should be considered as dunn 

The use of unit load contain 
of various types reduces dam 
claims, and the railroads sho 
therefore be interested in pro 
ing their use. At the present ti 
they seem to be hindering ra 
than assisting the promotion 
this method of shipment and 
approach as an individual p 
project is not so effective as a 
lective approach. If several tr 
managers within an _ ind 
would pool their resources of i 
formation and knowledge the! 
eould no doubt present a mom 

(Continued on Page 121) 
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AIR CARGO POTENTIAL— (‘vn tinued on Page 34) 


to convince the CAB that there is 
practically an unlimited potential 
in air cargo that is awaiting ex- 
ploitation. Unless the CAB is 
so convinced additional certifica- 
tion would surely be inconsistent 
with sound economic regulation. 
It must be realized, however, that 
the transportation of property by 
air today is not a business of great 
volume. 

During 1946, the certificated 
carriers transported a total of 
38,608,901 ton-miles, including 
both airfreight and express. Dur- 
ing this same period the non-sched- 
uled and contract operators, appli- 
eants in the air freight case, car- 
ried 26,987,718 ton-miles, and a 
considerable amount was also car- 
ried by others who did not be- 
come applicants for certificates. 
Actually there are no accurate 
records available to show the total 
amount of property carried by all 
the non-certificated operators in 
1946. 

For the purpose of arriving at 
some figure from which to proj- 
ect the probable growth of busi- 
ness, it is fair to assume that the 
maximum carried by all the non- 
certificated carriers throughout 
1946 was probably not in excess 
of the total amount of property 
earried by the certificated airlines. 
On this basis it would mean that 
approximately 75 million ton-miles 
of cargo and express were carried 
in 1946 by all forms of air trans- 
portation. In this connection it 
should be noted that 1946 was by 
no stretch of the imagination a 
‘‘normal year,’’ what with almost 
eontinual economic disclocations 
of one kind or another and the 
constant interruptions to surface 
transportation. 

The potential of 5.6 billion ton- 
miles annually predicted by Cali- 
fornia Eastern was the largest fig- 
are introduced into the record of 
the air freight case. It is, there- 
fore, of some interest to break 
down this figure even though it 
is full of assumptions and impond- 
erables. More than half this vol- 
ume, it was estimated, would be 
accounted for by traffic that left 
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the railway and truck carriers 
for the air. It was thought that 
as much as 2.18 billion tons of 
freight that now move in carlot 
quantities over the rails at an 
average rate of .98c. per ton-mile 
would be diverted to air trans- 
portation at a rate of 12-15c.; and 
that 1.8 billion ton-miles of truck 
traffic would forsake the 4.4c. per 
ton-mile rate for door-to-door 
transportation over the highway 
in favor of air transportation at 
12-15c. on an _ airport-to-airport 
basis. 

The balance of California 
Eastern’s volume estimate was 
made up by about 10 percent 
of the present l.c.l. freight traf- 
fic, which it was thought would 
go to air transportation even 
though it moves now at between 
4 and 5c. per ton-mile; 25 percent 
of the second class Railway Ex- 
press now moving at a rate of 
something less than 9c. per ton- 
mile; and 50 percent of the Rail- 
way Express first class traffic 
which now has an average rate of 
about 9.1 to 10.5¢: per ton-mile. 
There was also the thought that 
about half the present volume of 
parcel post would go to air trans- 
portation, since it now moves at 
about 18.5c. per ton-mile. These 
all add up to an air cargo po- 
tential of 1.6 billion ton-miles. 

In view of the 75 million ton- 
miles of property actually moved 
by air during the year 1946, at- 
tainment of the volume predicted 
by California Eastern ‘is certain- 
ly far in the future. To arrive 
at an annual figure of 5.6 billion 
ton-miles of property moving by 
air, there would have to be 75 
times as much property moving by 
air as there was in 1946. Even 
eliminating the proposed penetra- 
tion of the rail carlot and truck 
volume, which seem improbable 
unless there is a cost revolution 
in air transportation, an increase 
of 20 times the 1946 air traffic 
would be required to attain the 
volume of 1.6 billion ton-miles 
which California Eastern thought 
would be possible to obtain from 
railway express and the other re- 


latively high cost means of sur 
face transportation. No other 
form of transportation has ever 
shown so phenomenal a growth 
The historical development of rail 
bus, truck and Railway Expres 
traffic was gradual and took place 
over a period of many years, 

It will be noted in the table 
that all predictions of volume for 
air cargo are closely related to 
rates that will be charged at any 
particular time. All the volume 
predictions of the applicants as 
sumed an air rate of between 9 
and 20c. a ton-mile, The attain. 
ment of such a rate level will have 
to await more efficient aircraft and 
more efficient ground organization 
than any now in use or that seem 
to be available for some time to 
come. 

It must also be realized in con. 
sidering the volume of air cargo 
that may move at any particular 
time that there will always be 3 
certain proportion of the total 
property moving by air which wil 
move on a contract basis or ip 
planes owned by shippers. It is 
probable that contract carrier 
such as those which have begw 
operations in the last year or « 
will continue to operate alongside 
common carriers, and these con 
tract carriers will handle a sub 
stantial volume of cargo. 

Abnormal economic condition 
gave a considerable impetus t 
air cargo movement in the post 
war period, but actual experi 
has demonstrated that there is 
real and continuing field for cop 
tract carriage in air transports 
tion. Many shippers control 
sufficient quantity of freight t 
pay them to hire a DC-3 or a D 
to take care of their entire traffi 
or a shipper may have peculiat 
packing or in-transit requirement 
making it advisable for him © 
have one carrier do all his bus. 
ness because of special services bt 
ean give him. Furthermore, 
really large shippers who colt 
to use air cargo may well pw 
chase their own aircraft and op 
erate their own air transportato 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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UNITED 


AIR FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


Bocoding from key city to key city—and con- 
necting with markets everywhere in the world—United 


Air Freight Service delivers the goods! 





Whether you’re shipping a lot or a little, United 


offers you fast, frequent flights on regular time-table 





Every United Mainliner carries freight. In addition, 


4-engine, 9-ton capacity United Cargoliners fly between 





major markets. Smaller Cargoliners reach intermediate 
markets. And United’s vast, coast-to-coast network ef 
routes connects with “World Air Freight” service to 


markets everywhere. 


Save shipping time. Cut warehousing costs. Call 
your local United sales representative or write United 
Air Lines, Cargo Sales Division, 5959 S. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 38, Illinois. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


AIR FREIGHT SERVICE 





ation} 


Pickup and delivery in all major cities 
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Britain's Economic Plight 


The lack of modern machines and methods is viewed as 


largely responsible for the economic woes of British industry. 


a most serious economic 

plight. Her finances are at 
low ebb and the 3.75 billion dollar 
rehabilitation loan granted by the 
United States is nearly gone. Her 
people again are tightening their 
belts ; they have embarked upon an 
‘fausterity’’ program more rigor- 
ous and spartan-like than that im- 
posed by the urgencies of war. 
Foreign Minister Bevin, appar- 
ently believing that a desperate 
situation calls for a desperate 
remedy, has gone so far as to sug- 
gest that the United States dis- 
tribute her Fort Knox gold in 
order to bolster Britain’s mone- 
tary position. A 75 percent tax 
recently has been slapped on 
American films shown in the king- 
dom .. . another of the desperate 
measures of a desperate people 
fighting for survival. 

What are the reasons for Brit- 
ain’s economic plight? Can her 
woes, as some suggest, be attrib- 
uted, at least in part, to the will- 
ingness of a Labor Government to 
make her a proving grounds for 
Marxian philosophies? Many 


Ga BRITAIN today is in 








Britain’s Nationalization 
Program 


Britain's Transport Bill, providing for the 
compulsory acquisition by the British Na- 
tional Government of the country's trans- 
portation facilities, was enacted into law 
on August 5. G. Lloyd Wilson, who dis- 
cussed in DISTRIBUTION AGE for July 
the political and economic pressures re- 
sponsible for this nationalization program 
again will discuss the subject in the De- 
cember issue of this publication; this time 
from the standpoint of public reaction as 
disclosed by leading British trade papers 
and by the parliamentary debate, pro and 
con, which preceded the enactment of the 
bill into law. 
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By G. W. CRAIGIE 


Associate Editor 


thoughtful men in industry and 
politics say no; the roots of Brit- 
ain’s disability go much deeper 
than the 1945 elections. They have 
their origin in more basic consid- 
erations. The most obvious of 
these is the failure of British in- 
dustry to make use of modern 
methods and modern mechanized 
machinery in the production and 
distribution of goods. 

The situation goes back beyond 
the past few years in British his- 
tory as is evidenced by the Oct. 
14, 1944 London Economist’s re- 
port that for a number of years 
before the first World War, ‘‘the 
British community was investing 
only about 3 percent of its income 
in additional productive equip- 
ment.’’ During the same period, 


the American community was 
plowing back 10 to 12 percent 
Even with the changes dictated 
by population increases and dif. 
ferent price levels, the figures re 
main heavily weighted in the 
United States’ favor. About half 
the States’ amount seems to have 
gone into outright innovations for 
producing better and _ cheaper 
goods, while the British fraction 
certainly was much less. The tools 
of distribution, modern highway 
and rail transportation equipment, 
efficient materials handling de 
vices, the latest packing and pack. 
aging practices, and up-to-the-min. 
ute warehouse facilities, are im 
portant factors in this picture, and 
here also the U. S. has a decided 
edge over Great Britain, to the 
latter’s disadvantage. 


A colliery pit head near Birmingham. British miners produced only about 270 tons per mar 
in 1946, as against the U. S. miner's 1,080 tons. 
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Ewing Galloway, New York 
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Why the difference in these fig- 
ures? It possibly may be explained 
on the ground that the British 
seem to have created a class of 
privileged owners, who in the past 
enjoyed comfortable incomes from 
settled businesses, who didn’t 
bother with the risks of competi- 
tion, and who therefore didn’t im- 
prove their methods and equip- 
ment. The British protected capi- 
tal, the Americans protected prog- 
ress. Now this policy has come 
home to roost, with the British 
business machine in bad repair, 
grown old and slow. 

Interesting light is thrown on 
the state of British industry by 
the report of the Cotton Textile 
Mission to the United States, 
headed by Sir Frank Platt, Cotton 
Controller of the Ministry of Sup- 
ply in March and April of 1944. 
The objects of the mission, as 
stated in the report, were: 

1. To compare the produc- 
tivity of labor in the U. S. 
and the United Kingdom. 

2. To: account for any differ- 
ences. 

3. To compare 
methods. 

4. To make recommendations 
for an increase in the la- 
bor production of the 
United Kingdom, 

The mission found, in Visiting 
typical American cotton mills, 
that the British production per 
man hour was considerably less 
than the American in all phases of 
cotton textile manufacture. In 
spinning, it was from 18 to 49 
percent less; in winding, from 80 
to 85 percent less; and in weav- 
ing, from 56 to 67 percent less. 
The substantial differential in 
these figures shows the vast room 
for improvement in the British 
manufacturing picture. Three of 
the reasons discovered by the mis- 
sion for the differences were the 
ase of machinery in the U. S., 
the utilization of scientific meth- 
ods for the use of labor here, and 
the concentration on operative 
¢ficiency (output) rather than 
on machinery efficiency as in Great 
Britain. 

Another factor was that the 
British mills traditionally produce 
& great many different qualities of 
cotton in small lots, while the 

(Continued on Page 69) 
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BUDA Chore Boy Model 

..-% ton capacity, 3 
wheels. Also available 
with dual rear wheels,1 
ton capacity.(Model HB) 





BUDA Chore Boy Model 
FF...1 ton ay” 
heavier throughout, 
more loading space, 
dual rear wheels. 


sf 


BUDA Chore Boy Model 
B or HB, with special 
dump hopper for bulk 
materials. Y2 or 1 ton 
capacity 


BUDA Chore Boy TRAC- 
TOR Model TR, for trailer 
hauling, same basic 
design—85% of parts 
interchangeable with 
other Chore Boy Models. 






BUDA Chore Boy RE- 
FUELER, for aircraft 
servicing — carries and 
pumps 250 gals. of gas- 
oline or lubricating oil. 


BUDA ree Jacks. 
Wide range of sizes, in 
both hydraulic and me- 
chanical models, capac- 
ities to 75 tons. 


BUDA Diesel—Gasoline 
—Natural Gas—Butane 
— Propane Engines, 
Power Units from 5 to 
340 H. P. Diesel-Electric 
Generator Sets from 22 
to 125 K.W. 
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SHIPPING 


ROBERT C. NEILL, Traffic Manager, California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, has been a member of the Sun- 
kist organization since 1925 when he entered the 
traffic department as a rate clerk. Before becoming 
affiliated with the Exchange, Mr. Neill had for 20 
years been engaged in railroad and industrial traffic 
work. 


In 1932 Mr. Neill was appointed assistant traffic 
manager. He became head of the traffic depart- 
ment in 1941. Mr. Neill is a member of the Illinois 
State Bar Assn. and is admitted to practice before 
the Interstate Commerce Comm. and the Maritime 
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Comm. of the United States. 








largest single item of expense 

in the marketing of fruit, has 
a significant and direct bearing on 
the growers’ income, Each year 
about four hundred thousand car- 
loads of fresh fruits and vegetables 
are shipped by rail from Cali- 
fornia and Arizona to more than 
600 markets in the United States 
and Canada. The transportation 
and marketing of so large a vol- 
ume of perishable commodities, 
moving to so many distant mar- 
kets, present a major distribution 
problem. 

Transportation is an important 
factor in the perishables industry. 
Certainly the citrus industry of 
California could not have reached 
its present size and importance 
had not adequate facilities been 
provided for the transportation 
and distribution of the fruit. 
Growers affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia Fruit Growers Exchange 
ship on the average more than 
75,000 carloads of citrus fruit an- 
nually. This fruit is transported 
an average distance of over 2,500 
miles. It is probably the greatest 
tonnage of perishable products 
that moves such a vast distance 
under the control of any one or- 
ganization in the country. 

One of the important duties of 
the Exchange’s traffic department 
is to see that a sufficient number 
of refrigerator cars are available 
for the movement of this great ton- 
nage. During the war years, ship- 
ments of fruits, vegetables, and 
other perishable foodstuffs in- 
creased greatly. It became appar- 
ent early in the war that the ex- 
isting number of refrigerator cars 
was entirely inadequate to keep 


[Mares singe item o cost, 
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Boxes of oranges received from the packing house pre-cooling room are not stacked 
in refrigerator cars “top up" but on box ends to prevent damage to fruit. 


moving all the loads offered to the 
railroads, and that much of the 
increased production of foods 
would not be moved unless more 
efficient use of cars could be ef- 
fected. The longer wartime sched- 
ules, and the slower turnaround 
of the cars added to the shortage 
which was and still is of great 
concern to shippers on the Pacific 
Coast. 

To increase generally the effi- 
cient use of the existing supply 
of cars, the National Refrigerator 
Car Pool was set up under the 
agency of the Interstate Commerce 
Comm. The pool took over the 
distribution of refrigerator cars 
in all areas producing perishable 
commodities. 

Besides making sure of the 


availability of sufficient cars, the 
traffic department arranges for the 
establishment of reasonably fast 
and dependable railroad schedules 
which can be regularly maintained. 
For many years before World War 
II, western perishables moved t 
the markets on schedules as pre 
cise and as regular as passenger 
trains—and almost as fast. These 
schedules were, of course, dis 
rupted during the war years. Al 
though some progress has beet 
made toward restoration, the de 
pendable prewar service expected 
by shippers has not yet fully ms 
terialized. 

The traffic department of the 
Exchange selects and furnishes t 
its shippers information and it- 
structions as to the best available 
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OF PERISHABLES 


Growers affiliated with the 
California Fruit Growers Ex- 
change annually ship about 
75,000 carloads of perishables 
an average distance of more 
than 2,500 miles .. . In 
the marketing of perishables, 
transportation is nof only the 
largest single cost item but 
one which poses many vexing 
operational problems for traf- 


fic management. 


By R. C. NEILL 


routes that will give the broadest 
distribution, and at the same time 
keep shipments in the best trans- 
portation channels for reconsign- 
ment en route. This prevents de- 
lays and excessive costs for out 
of line movement. 

Concerned principally with the 
cost and service features of trans- 
portation, the department has 
nothing to do with the actual phys- 
ical handling of the fruit prior to 
shipment, The tariffs of the rail- 
roads prescribe the types and di- 
mensions of containers to be used, 
and suggest the proper methods of 
loading and bracing the contain- 
ers in the cars. Loaded and re- 
leased to the carriers for trans- 
portation, the cars are now under 
the supervision of the traffic de- 
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partment, whose duty it is to see 
that they go forward in the as- 
signed trains, and that shipments 
arrive at their proper destination 
on schedule and in good condition. 
The services of the department are 
not concluded until the shipment 
has been accepted by the receiver. 

Claims for overpayment of 
transportation charges and for 
losses arising from mishandling 
by the carriers are promptly filed. 
Checking claims is an important 
function of the department, and 
must be handled by competent and 
experienced men. 

The functions already men- 
tioned are generally routine mat- 
ters in the operation of almost 
any traffic department. Perish- 
able commodities, however, 
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shipped under refrigeration for 
long distances, and on fast sched- 
ules, and frequently reconsigned 
from one market to another re- 
quire much more care and super- 
vision than does ordinary freight. 

In the early days of industrial 
traffic management, a traffic man- 
ager needed only two general 
qualifications: first, an acquaint- 
ance with and an ability to get 
along with the freight traffic of- 
ficers of the railroads; second, the 
ability to obtain the best bargain 
for his company in the way of 
rates, services and favors. 

The traffic manager of today, 
to successfully meet the exacting 
requirements of that position, must 
have broad transportation ex- 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION 





The impact of the recent wage increases affecting the non-operating 


railroad employes is a staggering blow to the roads. 


This increase, 


as yet unaccompanied by a corresponding freight rate increase, is 
likely to be followed soon by increases in some form to the remainder 
of railroad employes. 


N arbitration board at Chi- 
A cago, appointed under the 
Railway Labor Act, has 
made an award increasing the 
wages of the so-called non-operat- 
ing employees in the railroad in- 
dustry 15%%c. per hour, effective 
Sept. 1. The non-operating em- 
ployees constitute 73 percent of 
all the railway employees there 
are. They are the section men, the 
shopmen, the clerks, the teleg- 
raphers, and other classes who do 
not have to do with the operation 
of trains. They work, for the most 
part, a 48-hour week. This award 
will cost the railroads approxi- 
mately 438 million dollars per 
year. It is already in effect. 
Everytime the sun goes down, the 
railroads are now incurring a li- 
ability of a million and a quarter 
dollars for that wage increase, 
without a chance of getting back 
a single dollar of it until such time 
as the Interstate Commerce Comm, 
grants increases in freight rates. 
The impact of that wage in- 
erease, as yet unaccompanied by 
any corresponding freight rate in- 
crease, is a staggering blow to the 


By WILLIAM T. FARICY 
President 


Assn. of American Railroads 


railroads. Unless all history of 
wage fixation in the railroad in- 
dustry is reversed, it will be fol- 
lowed before long by increases in 
some form to the remainder of 
railway employees. 

The entire net income of the 
railroads last year was 288 million 
dollars—far less than the 438 mil- 
lion dollars that this award will 
eost. This year’s net income, with- 
out any change in wage rates or 
freight rates after the Jan. 1 in- 
creases, had been estimated at 431 
million dollars, or a little less than 
this non-operating wage award 
alone. 

What brought about this wage 
award and why is the impact so 
terrific on the railroad industry? 
It came about largely because em- 
ployees in other great national in- 
dustries, industries which are large 
users of railway transportation, 
had already received increases of 


around the same amount in cents 
per hour—the so-called 15¢c. pat- 
tern that we have heard so much 
about. It came about also because 
of the increase in the cost of living 
that has taken place since last 
year’s wage increases were 
awarded. These increases in the 
cost of living are traceable in the 
substantial part to the rising 
prices of food. 

The farmers of America, heavy 
users of railroad transportation. 
are receiving farm income which 
is at an all-time high. Corn and 
beef are at the highest prices ever 
Wheat has been constantly going 
up, notwithstanding the greatest 
crop in history. All these things 
inevitably are reflected in the cost 
of living. These two factors, 
brought about not by the railroads, 
but by their customers, made 2 
substantial wage increase to rail- 
way employees inevitable, 

Other industries have stood up 
under increases in wages this year 
of 15 or 1544e. per hour. Why 
is the impact of a like increase so 


Address before the Traffic Club of Nev 
York, Sept. 10. 
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R. R. PROFITS 


A RECENT PUBLIC OPINION POLL REVEALS 
That the public thinks the railroads make 15% 
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That the public thinks 10% would be fair 
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requirement. 


Actually the railroads earned only 2%4%, in 1946 


To provide the service the public wants, railroads need to earn at 
least 6%. But estimates indicate that even with the recent freight 
rate increase, the return for 1947 will be only about half that 
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hard in the railroad industry? 
The answer is two-fold. First, 
wages in the railroad industry, 
prior to this increase, already con- 
sumed about 50 percent of gross 
revenues. Contrast this with the 
oil industry, where wages take 
6 percent of operating revenues, 
or the manufacturing industries, 
where they average 20 percent of 
operating revenues, and you have 
one of the answers. Wages take a 
larger percentage of revenues in 
the railroad industry than they do 
in any other major industry, ex- 
cept coal mining. 

The second reason for this 
impact is that unlike other indus- 
tries, the railroads are not free to 
raise the price of their product— 
transportation—as the cost of pro- 
ducing it goes up, but must sub- 
mit their case to the Interstate 
Commerce Comm. and the state 
commissions under time-consuming 
procedures. In some important 
states, the railroads have not yet 
received the increases that were 
applied for a year and a half ago 
to take care of the wage increases 
granted effective Jan. 1, 1946. 

Before the wage increase of 
eight days ago was granted, what 
was the situation of the railroads? 
They already had a freight rate 
ease pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Comm., in which the 
eastern railroads were asking a 
25 percent increase and the west- 
ern and southern railroads 15 per- 
eent, with certain exceptions, such 
as coal, where the increase asked 
was in cents per ton. 

Why had the railroads, without 
any wage increase this year up to 
the time of the filing of the peti- 
tion early in July asked for that 
freight rate increase? Because in 
the period since pre-war their 
costs of operation have far out- 
run the price they charge for their 
transportation. Since 1939, wage 
rates on the railroads had gone up 
52 percent, without this latest 
wage increase, Now the increase 
in wage rates is 67 percent. The 
price of materials and supplies, in- 
cluding fuel, had gone up 70 per- 
cent when the petition was filed, 
and now it is 87 percent. As 
against these increases of 67 per- 
cent and 87 percent, which we 
might term increases in the rail- 
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If you require deep-water berths 
with direct shipside rail and truck facili- 
ties...if you would benefit by rapid 
handling of freight cars and frequent 
sailings to all World Ports, we suggest 
you investigate the many specific advan- 
tages offered by an industrial site at the 
uncongested Port of Boston, the Eastern 
Port nearest Europe and South America. 


Save time... money...and headaches! Write today 
to: Director, Port of Boston Authority, Boston. You 
will receive regular, up-to-date information on indus- 
trial sites, sailings and other news about the Port. 
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roads’ cost of living, freight rates 
had gone up only 17% percent, 
and passenger fares only 12 per- 
cent. 

A business simply cannot make 
ends meet on that kind of lack of 
balance between what it pays out 
and what it takes in. The rail- 
roads can’t levy taxes and they 
ean’t print money. They must pay 
their bills out of what they take 
in at the gate, so to speak, and if 
they fail in that, they will cease to 
be the mainstay of private enter- 
prise in this country, as they are 
now. 

So, the railroads filed this rate 
inerease petition early in July, 
and requested prompt hearings. 
The hearings began Sept. 9. 
Exactly one week before the hear- 
ings started, along came this huge 
wage award. Only one crumb of 
comfort did the railroads get out 
of that wage award, and that was 
the effective date. Instead of be- 
ing April 25, as the brotherhoods 
had contended for, the effective 
date was made Sept. 1. The Board 
evidently realized that any sub- 
stantial period of retroactivity 
would sink these railroads. It is 
vital to the solvency of the rail- 
road industry that the railroads 
move swiftly for an emergency in- 
crease sufficient, at least, to cover 
this latest wage increase and the 
startling increase of 157 million 
dollars per year that has taken 
place just since July 1 of this year 
in the cost of materials and sup- 
plies that the railroads use. Most 
of this increase was due, of course, 
to the higher prices for coal and 
steel. 

The railroads have, therefore, 
filed a petition raising the amount 
sought to an overall average of 
about 27 percent and moved for an 
immediate temporary increase of 
10 percent to apply on that 27 
percent. Early and favorable ac- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Comm. on the motion for an im- 
mediate increase is_ essential, 
anless railroad purchases are to 
be sharply curtailed at a time 
when the country can ill afford to 
have them curtailed. 

As everyone knows, there is a 
shortage of freight cars in this 
country. The railroads have on 
order 114 thousand freight cars, 
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three times as many as were on 
order on July 1 a year ago, when 
a meager interim freight rate in- 
erease was granted by the Inter- 
state Commerce Comm. At the 
present rate of production of 
freight cars, 114 thousand is more 
than can be built for a year and a 
half, and it is as many as will be 
produced for a year to come, even 
if the hoped-for goal of 10 thou- 
sand cars per month is reached. 
This non-operating wage inerease, 
on a yearly basis, will amount to 
nearly as much as the total pur- 
chase price of all these 114 thou- 
sand freight cars. Provision for 
that wage increase must be made 
from increases in railroad reve- 
nues, and not from treasury re- 
sources on the faith of which the 
new freight cars have been or- 
dered. 

So, the fate of the railroads is 
today in the hands of the Inter- 
state Commerce Comm. Never in 
their long history have the rail- 
roads been in greater need of 
prompt and intelligent considera- 
tion at the hands of the Interstate 
Commerce Comm. 


With the high level of costs that 
the railroads have been bearing, 
even without this latest wage 
award, the only thing that has kept 
them going financially has been 
an unprecedented peacetime vol- 
ume of traffic. Any substantial 
recession in traffic would have im- 
mediate repercussions because the 
high level of operating costs is now 
fixed through wage rates and costs 
of materials and supplies, and 
there was so little cushion left, 
even before this wage increase, 
that disaster would speedily over- 
take the railroads with any sub- 
stantial drop-off in traffic. 

The price structure of the coun- 
try, that is to say the price that the 
customers of the railroads are get- 
ting for their products, has gone 
up so much since 1939 that no 
longer is the ratio of the freight 
rate to value of the commodity 
transported anything like what it 
was before the war. By July of 
this year, the wholesale price index 
was 94.5 percent above what it 
was in 1939, and unless I miss my 
guess, by today it may well have 
hit 100 percent over 1939, 200 per- 
eent of 1939—100 percent over 


1939. Many commodities have in. 
creased in price more than 100 per. 
eent. And when it comes to farm 
prices, we see them almost three 
times as high as they were in 1939, 
But here we are with freight rates 
only 17.5 percent higher than 
1939. 

So it is true beyond cavil that 
railroad freight rates are now a far 
less percentage of the value of the 
commodities transported than they 
were in 1939; in fact, if the entire 
freight rate increase which the rail. 
roads have asked for is granted, 
the ratio of freight rates to the 
value of the commodities trans. 
ported, on the average, will still 
be a great deal less than it was in 
1939 if aything like the present 
level of prices continues. 

Do the railroads deserve this in- 
crease? What has been their per- 
formance that merits saving them 
to private enterprise? In the war, 
as everyone must know by nov, 
the railroads met successfully the 
greatest transportation test of all 
time. But what people do not 
seem to know, however, is that to- 
day the railroads are moving more 
tons of freight more miles than 
ever before in time of peace. They 
are moving successfully the great- 
est wheat crop in the history of the 
world. Our wheat crop this year 
is nearly 60 percent above the ten- 
year average of the years 1936 
through 1945, and considerably ex- 
ceeds the previous high of 1946. 
More carloads of grain have been 
moved so far this year than ever 
before in history, notwithstanding 
a depleted car supply. 

Perhaps the greatest measure of 
railroad progress is that so much 
is expected of the railroads. The 
toil and sweat that have gone into 
the epic performance of the rail- 
roads this year in moving the west- 
ern grain crop do not attract the 
public attention that do a few hun- 
dred grain elevators closed for lack 
of cars. That is because the clos- 
ing of the elevators is news, but 
the fact that ten times that many 
elevators have received an ade- 
quate car supply is not news. A 
few million bushels of grain on 
the ground attract more attention 
than the orderly transportation 
to the markets and to the ports of 
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a hundred times that much, in 
the greatest grain movement in 
history. 

While I am on this subject of 
grain on the ground, let me cor- 
rect what seems to be a widespread 
misapprehension. Grain on the 
ground in the west has been a com- 
mon incident of harvesting ever 
since the combine came into gen- 
eral use. This does not mean that 
the grain rots on the ground, as 
some critics of the railroads would 
have the public believe. In the 
old days, the farmer cut, bundled, 
shocked and then threshed. Days 
and even weeks elapsed between 
operations. Harvesting took more 
time, so the country elevators and 
the railroads had more time. Now- 
adays, giant combines go over a 
field to cut and thresh in a single 
lightning operation, and the result 
is that the harvesting period is 
compressed into a few short weeks. 
Grain comes from the combines so 
fast during the harvesting period 
that in many localities there are 
not enough vehicles to carry it 
away from the combines, and it is 
piled in the fields, millions of bush- 
els of it. Likewise, there are not 
enough freight cars to handle it 
all at once, and millions of bushels 
are piled along railway rights-of- 
way. This happened this year, as 
it has been happening for years 
in the past. The largest of the 
wheat-carrying railroads, the San- 
ta Fe, at one time this year had 
millions of bushels of wheat piled 
on the ground. Today, all of it is 
under cover. Any spoilage from 
ground storage is negligible. Those 
millions of bushels piled in golden 
mounds, that you may have seen 
in a weekly magazine a short time 
ago, have been moved. Other rail- 
roads farther north, it is true, still 
have much grain to move from out- 
door storage, but it will be moved, 
and without any great amount of 
spoilage. 

Grain is not the only thing upon 
which there have been new records 
of one kind or another made this 
year by the railroads. Not even 
in any war year did the railroads 
move in the same elapsed portion 
of the year so many carloads of 
freight. And this is being done 
with fewer cars. The railroads 
ran the wheels off their cars in 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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RECEIVING TO STORAGE 








ww —~ PRODUCTION 10 ASSEMBLY 


THIS IS THE MODERN WAY to handle 
any material that can be assembled 
in palletized umits . . . 


THE CLARK FORK TRUCK lifts, carries, 
tiers anything in cartons, barrels, 
bags, crates, drums... 


YOU CAN REDUCE demurrage, accidents 
and damage losses. By tiering units 

to ceiling heights you can multiply 

your storage space... 


FROM RECEIVING TO SHIPPING, 
movement of materials can be accomplished 
more efficiently and economically .. . 


ASSEMBLY 10 WAREHOUSE 


Meet us in Cleveland in Janvary at the 
NATIONAL MATERIALS HANDLING EXPOSITION 
Convention Hall — Janvary 12 through 16 


You can count on Clark Tructractor to “steal 
the show" as it did in '47 with sound, 
practical, new ideas for cutting handling 

costs. Both gas-powered and battery-powered 
fork-lift trucks and towing tractors, together 
with attachments—products of Clark's 


traditional quality, versatility and leadership. WAREHOUSE 10 SHIPP ING 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMB 
TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 4 














TOWING TRACTORS 
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DON'T “TALK SHOP’’ 


But Jack McCormack, free 
lance traffic manager, intro- 
duces his favorite theme at a 


house party and finishes by 
organizing a traffic depart- 


ment for the Arlington Manu- 
facturing Co. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


URING the second evening 
D of the house party, Jack 

McCormack decided to slip 
into his host’s library for a quiet 
smoke, Entering the room he al- 
most collided with a gentleman 
who introduced himself as Frank 
Porter. As Jack lit a cigarette 
Porter mentioned that he held the 
position of sales manager with the 
Arlington Mfg. Co. Jack in turn 
stated he was a freelance indus- 
trial traffic manager. 

*‘T imagine your work is fasci- 
nating, as well as being of value 
to those shippers who have need 
for such assistance,’’ said Porter. 
‘As for my company, it has no 
traffic problem and doesn’t require 
a traffic department.’’ 

“On the basis of that broad 
statement of yours,’’ commented 
McCormack, ‘‘I’ll venture to say 
your executives, or most of them, 
have never given any serious 
recognition to traffic matters in 
relation to your orgauization.’’ 

‘“What do you know about the 
affairs of the Arlington Mfg. Co.?’’ 
demanded Porter. 


Author’s Note: Names of persons and 
es are fictitious. 
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‘‘Nothing, Mr. Porter. But 
when any officer of any industry 
declares that his company has no 
traffic problem, it generally will 
be found that the executives of 
that company do not comprehend 
the place of traffic management in 
the business structure. Permit 
me to ask a question. In the re- 
receiving of raw materials; in the 
warehousing, etc, of the materials; 
in the packing and shipping of 
the finished products; in these and 
other projects doesn’t your com- 
pany use some form or forms of 
transportation, and if so, doesn’t 
someone in your organization give 
direction ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes,’’ replied Porter, 
‘“‘each of our departments man- 
ages its own traffic work.’’ 

*‘T see,’’ smiled McCormack. 
‘*Probably none of the depart- 
ments taken singly has any ap- 
preciable traffic problem, but col- 
lectively they create an issue which 
should not be permitted to remain 
uncontrolled. ”’ 

**You think so?’’ asked Porter. 

‘‘T know so,’’ declared Mce- 
Cormack. ‘‘It seems your com- 
pany makes no provision for re- 
ducing and controlling its costs 





And _ what 


vf transportation. 
about proposals for rate increases 
by carriers, or propositions by 


your competitors for reduced 
freight rates to or from their 
mills, or obtaining adjustments in 
classification ratings on your com- 
pany’s products, and the multi- 
tude of other traffic factors? Who 
in your establishment takes care 
of these matters?’’ 

‘*Well, well, why,’’ stuttered 
Porter, ‘‘we depend on the rail- 
roads and the truckmen to keep 
us informed.’’ 

** Just so,’’ observed McCormack, 
‘fand by the same token I pre 
sume your company relies on hit 
or miss methods in attempting to 
sell its products.’’ 

‘‘Certainly not,’’ protested 
Porter. ‘‘The sales department is 
under my personal direction, and 
the salesmen pull together on our 
sales problem at ail times.’’ 

‘*Fine,’’ said McCormack. ‘‘It’s 
clear that you realize sales work 
has to be directed and coordinated. 
I should think you would under- 
stand that your traffic and trans- 
portation functions require the 
same attention. Well, I’ve en- 
joyed chatting with you, but now 
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please excuse me. I have to re- 
join the party.”’ 

Jack gave no further thought 
to his talk with Porter. Two weeks 
passed. Then a telephone mes- 
sage invited him to call on Porter 
at the office of the Arlington Mfg. 
Co. 

Somewhat puzzled, Jack con- 
sented. The next morning at the 
appointed time he was received 
by Porter. After the usual greet- 
ings he presented Jack to Tom 
Flanders, production manager of 
the company, and said, ‘“‘I have 
told Flanders here that during 
our discussion at the house party 
you insisted the traffic functions 
of a manufacturing concern 
should be administered by a traf- 
fic department. He is interested 
in having more details.’’ 

‘*‘T surely am, and in more ways 
than one,’’ Flanders stated. ‘‘ For 
months I have been complaining 
that the time spent on traffic mat- 
ters by the production department 
interferes with its specific opera- 
tions. Besides, such work is be- 
ing improperly conducted. There 
is no one in the department who 
has any definite traffic training. 
And, so far as I can determine, 
this applies throughout the entire 
organization despite the fact that 
we loosely assigned the title of 
‘traffic manager’ to someone in 
the accounting department.”’ 

“But,’’ interrupted Porter, 
‘everything seems to be satisfac- 
tory insofar as our traffic needs 
are concerned.’’ 

“That’s just the trouble,’’ 
Mlanders exclaimed, ‘‘We have 
been taking things for granted. 
Actually we have never made a 
study as to what may be needed. 
For that reason I wish to hear 
McCormack’s explanation.’’ 

‘‘T’ll be glad to explain,’’ said 
McCormack, ‘‘inasmuch as a re- 
view of the basie pursuits of each 
department reveals diverse inter- 
ests.’” 


McCormack then pointed out 
that the accounting department 
performs the bookkeeping; the 
purchasing department is respon- 
sible for obtaining supplies and 
raw materials; the production de- 
partment manufactures the raw 
materials into finished products; 
the sales department must sell the 
finished products; the executive 
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These diferent businesses 
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Newsreels and new films al- 
ways travel in a hurry. So 
the film industry is a big 
user of Air Express. Speed pays. 


\ 
ye 


have one big thing in common 


Truckers can’t allow 
equipment to stand idle. 
So they get replacement 
parts the fastest way—by 
Air Express. Speed pays. 








When medical supplies and 
equipmentare urgently needed, 
» hospitals and public health 
) officials rely on the speed of 
y Air Express. Speed pays. 


Speed pays in your business, too! 


Ss of shipment is important every day in your business. And Air 
xpress — that speed. Air Express goes on all flights of all 


Scheduled ines—no waiting for loa: 


to accumulate. Scores of flights 


daily to and from foreign countries. Rates are low. Shipments of most 
any size and weight are inexpensive. For example, 17 lbs. goes 700 miles 


for only $3.73. Use Air Express re 


ly. 


e Low rates—special et 4 and delivery in ae U.S. towns and 
oO 


cities at no extra cost. @ 


ves on all flights of all 


heduled Airlines. 


e Air-rail between 22,000 off-airline offices. 
e Direct air service to and from scores 









GETS THERE FIRST 


of foreign countries. 








Write today for Schedule of Do- 
mestic and International Rates. 
a lh my ig 
way Express Agency 
Park Ave., New York 17. Or ask 
at any Airline or Railway Express 
office. Air yee Division, Rail - 
way Express Agency, representi 
the Scheduled Airlines of the U 
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department directs all activities. 
Not one of these departments can 
sustain any portion of the work 
of the others if each is to operate 
efficiently. 

He then mentioned that the ac- 
counting department’s outlook on 
traffic bears on such things as 
freight claims and the checking of 
freight bills. The purchasing de- 
partment sees the urgency for 
lowest freight rates and best routes 
on inbound materials with ex- 
pedited movements. The produc- 
tion department has an interest 
in receiving, shipping, materials 
handling, demurrage, packing, 
and classification. As for the sales 
department it is concerned with 
service to customers, quick de- 
livery of products, competition, 
warehousing, ete. The executive 
department requires data in the 
selection of warehouses, new plant 
or branch factory locations, trans- 
portation costs, and similar gen- 
eral information. 

**So,’? McCormack said, ‘‘if 
each department attempts to deal 
with transportation questions af- 
fecting only its own province, the 
parent organization will fail to 
gain the necessary control of traf- 
fic because there will be no co- 
ordinated effort. The result will 
be loss of efficiency and waste of 
money. A company’s cost of trans- 
portation ean be reduced by a 
qualified traffic department be- 
cause it concentrates wholly on 
traffic matters, and for the entire 
organization. ’’ 

‘‘What you are saying,’’ said 
Flanders, ‘‘eonvinces me that I 
have been on the right track in 
demanding we check into the pos- 
sibilities of installing a traffic de- 
partment.’’ 

‘‘Here’s another angle,’’ inter- 
jected McCormack. ‘‘Many exe- 
eutives don’t apprehend the im- 
pact on industry which has been 
brought about through regulation 
of railroads, highway carriers, 
water carriers, and freight for- 
warders by the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, not to mention com- 
petitive conditions. It is impera- 
tive that every manufacturer give 
serious attention to costs of trans- 
portation and what constitutes 
those costs. It is only by having 
a traffic department that current 
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successfully 


situations can be 
met.’’ 


A startled expression passed 
over Porter’s face as he said, 
‘‘Perhaps we have been neglecting 
our transportation costs. Maybe 
we should have a traffic depart- 
ment.’’ 

‘*As for me,’’ asserted Flanders, 
‘‘there isn’t a ‘perhaps’ or a ‘may- 
be’. Look here, McCormack, 
would you set up a traffic depart- 
ment for us if Porter and I can 
persuade the executives?’’ 


‘*T’m not sure I would want the 
job,’’ countered McCormack. ‘‘If 
I accepted would I have a free 
hand, within the limits of com- 
pany policies, in building up the 
department? Unless I could be 
assured on that point, count me 
out.’’ 


Porter shifted uneasily in his 
chair, but Flanders answered, ‘‘I 
can guarantee that full coopera- 
tion would be extended to you. 
In any case, before we can go 
ahead with any plan for a traffic 
department, the question will have 
to be presented to the executive 
group. Nevertheless, I believe we 
will be communicating with you in 
the near future.”’ 

Ten days later Flanders tele- 
phoned McCormack. He asked 
Jack to be at the Arlington plant 
the next afternoon at two o’clock. 
When he arrived, Porter and 
Flanders introduced him to the 
president, Robert Van Buren, 
then in turn to the purchasing 
agent, Cecil Fowler, the treasurer, 
Horace Phelps, and the comp- 
troller, Albert Towson. 

The seven men seated them- 
selves at a long table. Van Buren 
said to McCormack, ‘‘We have 
had a report from Porter and 
Flanders, but we want more in- 
formation before making a de- 
cision either way.’’ 

‘*First,’’? slowly began McCor- 
mack, ‘‘it should be understood 
that a traffic department is not 
something distinct to be set apart 
from an industry’s overall op- 
erations. It is a section of the 
whole organization, and on the 
same level as the sales, purchasing, 
or production departments. Ac- 
tually, its actions are interwoven 
with those of each and all of the 


other divisions of a company.”’ 


‘‘As I understand it,” re 
marked Van Buren, ‘‘you mean 
a manufacturing establishment is 
incomplete unless it has a traffic 
department.’’ 


‘*Exactly,’’ acknowledged Me. 
Cormack. ‘‘In addition to the 
routine matters, such as expedit- 
ing shipments, which might be 
more or less successfully handled 
by one more of the other depart- 
ments, there are numerous traffic 
undertakings which cannot be 
properly directed by any agency 
other than a traffic department. 
To illustrate, here are a few of 
the items I have in mind.’’ 

McCormack mentioned the fol- 
lowing: Analyzing methods of 
distribution, warehouse locations, 
and possible use of in-transit privi- 
leges. Analyzing materials hand- 
ling practices. Keeping depart- 
ment heads informed concerning 
transportation changes. Watching 
competitors’ moves in rate mat- 
ters. Working up charts of rates 
and preparing maps for the sales 
department. Checking for oppor- 
tunities to bring about adjust- 
ments in classification ratings, De- 
tecting and taking action on 
freight rate discriminations. 

At this stage Towson broke in 
with the question: ‘‘If we in- 
stalled a traffic department, how 
much money could we save each 
year?’’ 

Flanders started to speak, but 
McCormack said, ‘‘Towson, before 
you were appointed comptroller, 
or before Porter was named sales 
manager, it would not have been 
possible for either of you to an- 
swer any such inquiry relative to 
the two departments. Too many 
valuable intangibles are involved. 
This holds good whether you re- 
fer to accounting, sales, traffic, or 
any other department.’’ 

‘*That may be so,’’ expostulated 
Phelps, ‘‘but as treasurer I think 
we should have some idea of how 
much we can save by means of a 
traffic department.”’ 

‘‘Frankly, I don’t see how any- 
one could make a prediction along 
that line,’’ objected Flanders. ‘‘On 
the other hand, perhaps McCor- 
mack can refer to some savings 
which have been obtained for other 
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companies by traffic departments.’’ 

**Yes,’? conceded Phelps, with 
Towson assenting, ‘‘at least we 
will have comparisons as a bal- 
ance during our consideration.’’ 

‘All right,’?’ MeCormack prom- 
ised, ‘‘I’ll give you a few cases, 
but bear in mind that each com- 
pany has its own traffic problem.’’ 

McCormack described how traf- 
fic department supervision had 
saved $28,180 yearly for the Brady 
Chemical Co. through reductions 
in trucking costs, adjustments in 
freight rates, classification changes, 
and control of demurrage; how 
$8,500 annually was saved for the 
Andrews Co. due to trucking stud- 
ies, freight rate adjustments, and 
installation of transit privilege; 
how the Smith Mfg. Co. obtained 
a reduction of more than $9,300 
a year simply by a routing change. 

He told how the Sherman Food 
Processing Co, saved $16,000 year- 
ly in warehousing and freight 
charges; how the Universal Pro- 
duction Co. reduced costs by 
$87,500 over a twelve months’ 
period on just one commodity; 
how $15,000 yearly was saved in 
demurrage charges for the Ajax 
Corp.; and how a saving of 
$102,000 was brought about for 
a company through an investiga- 
tion of its packing and shipping 
procedures. 

Hestitating for a moment, Mc- 
Cormack continued: ‘‘Each of 
those companies originally believed 
it had no traffic problem. But, 
when the opportunity was given 
to traffic management positive re- 
sults were achieved. Over and 
above the cost reductions, greater 
efficiency was obtained for all of 
the concerns.’’ 

Van Buren, who had given close 
attention, now spoke. ‘‘ We should 
adopt the proposal of Porter and 
Flanders calling for the creation 
of a traffic department.’’ 

At the end of another thirty 
minutes all were in agreement. 
Van Buren then, said: ‘‘That’s 
settled. Now let’s decide whether 
the traffic department should act 
under the jurisdiction of the sales 
or some other department.’’ 

“‘As the purchasing department 
does the buying for the company 
[ think the traffic department 


(Continued on Page 71) 
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save handling costs .... 


Freight-handling costs less when Farquhar 
Conveyors work for you. They move material 
FAST and efficiently, cut man-hours to a 
minimum. Four types to fit your needs. 


LITTLE_HELPER-Model 434 


Versatile model for package and bag hand- 
ling, car and truck loading, “boosting” in a 
conveyor line. Length: 10 feet. Belt: 12 
inches. 


FLEXIMOUNT-Model 435 


Easily moved by one man. For stacking, 
boosting or loading packages up to 150 
pounds. Lengths: 14’ and 17’. Belt: 16”. 
Can be equipped with wheel-type truck. 


PIONEER-Model 431 


For packages up to 300 pounds. Mounted on 
horizontal and elevating wheels or caster or 
for permanent installations. Lengths: 14’ to 
32’. Belt: 16” and 24”. Can be mounted 
on Fleximount Truck. 


PORTA FREIGHT-Model 432 


Handles packages up to 500 pounds, in 
either direction. Horizontal or elevating. 
Lengths 17, 22, 27, 32 ft. and longer. Belt 
24” and 30”. 





Write teday for your copy of Farquhar’s 
new Freight-handling bulletin. 


MATERIAL HANDLING CONVEYORS 


Hydraulic Presses, Farm Equipment, Special Machy. 





PORTABLE MACHINERY A, B. FARQUHAR CO. 





. DIVISION 


203 NORTH DUKE STREET YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 
614 WEST ELM STREET CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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More Profits Through Controlled Distribution 








vious articles that distribution 

is in reality a single, complex 
function. It is comprised of the 
Following : 


Il WAS demonstrated in pre- 


Ling Functions 
Sales Department 
Advertising & Promotion 
Transportation & Warehousing 
Public Relations 
Credits & Collections 


Starr FuNctTIOoNS 


Market Research 

Cost & Budgetary Control 
Product & Package Engineering 
Industrial Engineering 


The best criterion as to whether 
a single activity belongs in this de- 
partment or not is: Does its opera- 
tion directly contribute to the cost 
of distribution? In some instances 
it may be necessary to pro-rate 
vertain costs between departments. 
[t is more economical in many con- 
verns to combine shipping and re- 
veiving departments. Handling 
vut-freight is a distribution ex- 
pense whereas in-freight is gen- 
erally considered a production cost. 
Mnless distribution has its own 
product engineer, part of the cost 
of product research must be ar- 
vitrarily allocated to it. The com- 
pany may not be large enough to 
support a separate cost and bud- 
getary control division. The ratio 
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tion,” 


ordinates. 


of these divided expenses to total 
distribution expense is usually 
small, so that it is relatively sim- 
ple to pro-rate them equitably. 

The inherent complexity of the 
distribution function is not in- 
ereased by the creation of a single, 
unified department. It only seems 
more complicated when the mani- 
fold individual problems are 
brought into the open where they 
may be seen more clearly and 
where the interdependence of one 
upon the other is more evident. 
Indeed, it is not possible to com- 
prehend the intricate relationships 
of the various functions unless dis- 
tribution is viewed as a many- 
faceted single function. A full in- 
sight into the essential nature of 
the individual activities and how 
they mesh (or clash) is the first 
step toward efficient, controlled 
distribution. 

If the natural unity of distribu- 
tion is recognized, it follows that 
its management, to be most effec- 
tive, must be centralized in a sin- 
gle individual with the rank of 
vice president. He cannot prop- 
erly be called Vice President in 
charge of Sales because his activi- 
ties are so much wider in scope. 
His only logical title, therefore, is 
Vice President in charge of Dis- 
tribution, making him one of the 
three major operating vice presi- 
dents. The other two would be in 


10. THE VICE PRESIDENT 
OF DISTRIBUTION 


IN CHARGE 


Distribution, as a single, complex function, 
requires a single head, a vice president in 
charge of distribution . . . To administer the 
affairs of his department effectively, he musi 
use the principle of ‘‘management by excep- 
delegating routine detail to sub- 


By R. M. COBURN 


Marketing Consultant 


charge of production and finance 
With top executive management 
they comprise the group respon 
sible for fundamental planning 
company policy and administra 
tion, Like all executives he has s 
dual responsibility ; one as a mem 
ber of a hierarchy in which he 
represents his department, its re 
quirements and accomplishments: 
and the other in which he acts as 
its administrative officer. And 
further, like all executives, he i 
faced with the question: to what 
extent should he concern himself 
directly with the actual day-to-day 
operation of his department? The 
more time and thought he spends 
on purely functional activities the 
less he will have for his higher re 
sponsibilities. This is the eternal 
problem of all executives and it is 
a mark of exceptional administra 
tive ability never to do anything 
that a subordinate can do as well. 
and in the everyday operation of 
business to have the fortitude to 
allow the utmost autonomy to his 
employees. 

In an integrated department of 
distribution, with its unusually) 
wide and varied assortment of 
functions and individuals whose 
objectives often seem to be at va 
riance, the granting of a high de. 
gree of autonomy becomes a real 
problem. On the one hand, the 
vice president wants to be as free 
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as possible to devote himself to the 
higher duties which are his alone, 
and on the other he is still respon- 
sible for the successful mainte- 
nance of a large and heterogeneous 
organization. How can he handle 
both? It has been estimated that 
the most able executive can effec- 
tively supervise no more than five 
or six others who have their own 
departments. In this instance, 
with the aid of one or more assist- 
ant vice presidents, he will directly 
supervise all line activities. The 
Distribution Controller, in addi- 
tion to his direction of all staff 
work, will be responsible for the 
actual integration of line and staff 
functions and the internal admin- 
istration of the entire organiza- 
tion. If the line departments are 
adequately manned, if programs 
and policies have been intelligently 
planned, and if they are being car- 
ried out according to plan, the con- 
tact with the vice president will be 
limited largely to conferences on 
policy and matters of special in- 
terest. With a properly designed 
functional organization operating 
under the principles of scientific 
management, and with capable in- 
dividuals in key positions, the vice 
president can segregate himself 
almost entirely from daily happen- 
ings. But, because he is still re- 
sponsible for the entire function, 
he must know exactly what is be- 
ing accomplished and what prog- 
ress, if any, is being made. 

At this point the reasons for in- 
sistence upon meticulous atten- 
tion to detail and to principle in 
earlier articles become apparent. 
Specific definitions of function, a 
comprehensive organization, a sci- 
entific system of standards, meth- 
ods and controls, and a centralized 
means of control all point to this— 
that the vice president may have 
under his direction a truly efficient 
department, one which will require 
an absolute minimum of personal 
supervision, but about whose ac- 


complishments he will always be - 


well informed. His knowledge will 
come from well developed stand- 
ard practice in reporting. 

The technique of effective report 
writing (and reading) and its use 
as a tool of management have too 
often been honored with lip-service 
and little else. The lack of appre- 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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ON THE UP AND UP 


Tue Crescent Electric PALLETIER 
finds a warehouse within your ware- 
house. That’s your unused vertical 
storage space high above the floor. 
With the PALLETIER, tier after tier 
of your pallet loads are stacked to 
ceiling height. Up they go without 
heave ho... safely, speedily. 

Your loading and unloading time 
shrinks to a minimum. Up steep 
ramps, down narrow aisles travels 
the maneuverable, power-packed 


»-PALLETIER. Low in initial cost, low 


in maintenance costs, it soon pays for 
itself by slashing your handling costs. 

Send for free bulletins illustrating 
and listing Specifications for 1000, 
2000, 3000 and 4000-pound Crescent 
Electric PALLETIERS. 


CRESCENT TRUCK COMPANY 
1170 Willow St., Lebanon, Pa. 


Industrial Truck and Tractor Specialists Since 1917 


FIVE IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Only the PALLETIER Has Them All 


@ Full Magnetic Contactor Control 
protects against forced accelera- 
tion—extends life of motor 
and tires. 


© Complete Stability with load fully 
elevated and tilted forward. 


© Battery Powereliminates fumes and 
fire hazard. 


@ Full Accessibility to all mechan- 
isms for easy inspection and 
maintenance. 


@ Maximum Visibility—operator 
spots and tiers without stirring 
from seat. 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 
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WATCH THOSE SHOCKS! 


The impact or “ride” recorder keeps a record of the shocks received 


by merchandise during handling and transportation . 


. From this 


record, improper handling and packing can be corrected. 


N aid in the task of reduc- 
A ims the immense amount of 

breakage of and damage 
claims to merchandise in our dis- 
tributive system is the impact re- 
corder, sometimes called the ride 
recorder. With such an_ instru- 
ment, a record of shock severity 
and the times such shocks occur 
during the shipment of goods can 
be obtained. With this record, 
danger spots can be corrected or 
eliminated, and measures _insti- 
tuted to increase care in the pack- 
ing, handling and transportation 
of goods. 

One type of recorder, called the 
Redhead Ride Recorder, is manu- 
factured by the Impact Register 
Co. (Fig. 1). It measures 15 by 7 
by 8 in. and weighs approximately 
20 Ibs. It comes in several different 
models, including one which re- 
cords shocks in the three planes of 
movements, This instrument, pri- 
marily a train or truck recorder, 
is usually set upon the floor of a 
freight er passenger car, and the 
mechanism started. 

It reports when the going is 


The Redhead Ride 


Fig. |. 





Recorder 


smooth as well as all bumps and 


shocks which might damage mer- , 


chandise, and in addition indicates 
severity, The device operates as 
follows: A clock (or an electric 
motor), operating continually, 
winds a wax-coated tape over a 
roller and under three or more 
styli which are activated by a 
weight system. The tape is cali- 
brated to indicate both the time 
and the severity of the shock. 
The Analysis Sales Corp. has de- 
veloped another type of impact 
recorder (Fig. 2). This device is 
smaller in size and also records 
shock in three planes. The ma- 
chine, approximately a_ six-inch 
cube weighing less than seven lbs., 
is made of duraluminum for 
strength and lightness. It is bat- 
tery-driven, with a clock that 
winds a roller and pulls a carbon- 
backed tape over it at a rate of 
4 in. per hour. Three styli are 
used and, by means of a calibrated 
tape, all marks are related to 
time. One can read the time to 
within a few minutes and the de- 
gree of shock with reasonable ac- 


curacy. The device will record 
shocks up to the equivalent of a 
414, ft. drop. 

Both types of machine can be 
changed and adjusted to run faster 
or slower, and to show, with 
springs of varying intensities, dif- 
ferent degrees of shock. 

The Redhead machine has been 
used for years in freight cars, 
trucks, subways, etc. The newer 
Analysis Sales machine has its own 
field, but can also be used for this 
type work. It is much smaller and 
lighter and lends itself particularly 
to department store or parcel post 
work and can be incorporated in a 
merchandise package in order to 
provide a record from shipment to 
the time of delivery. The firm has 
made several exhaustive studies for 
department stores, with recom- 
mendations for corrections in their 
handling procedures. 

The impact or ride recorder 
promises to enjoy wider use in 
these days of mounting damage 
claims resulting in large part from 
improper handling and packing. 


Fig. 2. Analysis Sales Corp's recorder. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


sany that has a moving job on its 
hands. In addition, shipments held for 
packing clutter up valuable warehouse 
space more urgently needed and the 
customer is without his effects some- 
times for an extensive and expensive 
period. It is also doubtful if some of 
the substantial crating and boxing I 
have seen is necessary to pack the 
goods. By why should the mover 
care? His charge is based on the 
gross weight of the goods plus the 
packing material. 

Weatherproof lift vans for flat car 
loading might be another “screwy” 
idea. 

It seems to me that the industry has 
not developed its potential services to 
the point where the owner (poor guy) 
is getting his goods moved at minimum 


cost. 

The*development of ideas similar to 
these may require certain classifica- 
tion changes, but with the “released” 
value clauses in the classification, such 
changes would be no serious obstacle 
to the numerous mover’s associations. 

A lot of what is said above may be 
due to ignorance but if Mr. Odell has 
the time I would appreciate hearing 
from him. Maybe we can exchange 
other “screwy” ideas! 


—Another "Screwball." 
° . © 


Thanks 
Sir: 

Our library endeavors to send im- 
portant printed information direct to 
the attention of the personnel in our 
company, in order to keep them in- 
formed of current business conditions 
and the latest developments and re- 
search in their respective fields of 
operation. 

Our executives frequently find the 
articles in DistrrBUTION AGE timely and 
helpful. It was for this reason that 
we requested and received from you 
some time ago authorization to photo- 
stat your articles. In order to im- 
prove our service, and advise our per- 
sonnel promptly of outstanding ma- 
terial in your current issue, we would 
also like occasionally to abstract the 
articles. This would encourage them 
to borrow the library loan copy, re- 
quest regular routing, buy an extra 
copy or reprints of the article as well 
as enter a subscription. Thus, the 
circulation of your publication would 
be measurably increased as a result 
of this service. 

May we have your authorization to 
abstract, condense, or digest, from time 
to time, articles in DistrrsuT1on AGE? 
In every case, complete credit will be 
given to the author of the article and 
the name; issue date, and page of the 
Magazine. Abstracts will be distrib- 
uted only within the organization of 
Safeway Stores, Inc., for reference use 
without profit. 

—Lansing Library Service, Div. of Safeway 
Stores, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 

Editor's Note: This permission is gladly 
extended. We have already seen copies 
of the well prepared abstracts of "Impact 
of Air Freight on Marketing” by John H. 
Frederick, April, 1947 issue, and “Now 
the Expendable Pallet" by Selma Wineman 
and Haviland F. Reves, July, 1947 issue. 
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READY-DOWER means 
constant 


Ready- 
Power- 
equipped 

aker 
Industrial 
Fork Truck 











FOR ELECTRIC TRUCK 
OPERATION AT ITS BEST 


The maximum performance of 
any electric truck can be 
maintained indefinitely when 
it is equipped with Ready- 
Power. These complete, 
compact power units pro- 
vide constant, dependable 
power generated right on 
the truck chassis. Any elec- 
tric truck can be converted 
to Ready-Power. Manufac- 
turers will equip trucks with 
Ready-Powerat your request. 








Ready-Power-equipped Elwell- 
Parker stacking merchandise 


™READY-DOWER: 


3834 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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TRAFFIC MEN AT SCHOOL— (Continued from Page 21) 


traffic management reveal a broad 
vocational coverage and a remark- 
able degree of sustained interest. 
For instance, about 80 percent of 
all students who take our courses 
are already engaged in some form 
of transportation work; and 76 
percent of all students who enroll 
complete our full two-year general 
traffic course. In an average class, 
limited to 35 students, about one- 
half of them will be employed by 
industrial firms, seven or eight by 
rail carriers, 3 or 4 by motor car- 
riers, possibly two by freight for- 
warders, and the remainder will 
be made up of express, water or 
airline employees and unemployed 
students. Some of our classes of 
course are different; such as a 
recent Chicago class which con- 
tained 19 employees of the Illinois 
Central R. R., seven from the 
Grand Trunk Ry., two from motor 
lines and only seven from shipper 
industrial establishments. 

The student preference at our 
college is for evening classes, 
rather than day classes. Our even- 
ing classes meet twice a week 
through full 6-month semesters, 
and our general traffic course re- 
quires two years of such study. 
{n contrast, the day classes meet 
five times a week and the general 
course thus may be completed in 
one-third as much time, The course 
is highly practical, prepared and 
taught by active traffic men and 
planned to give balanced consider- 
ation to both the basic theories and 
application of traffic methods in 
all forms of transportation. Each 
class assignment includes a set of 
practical problems based on the 
ase of the actual tools of the traffic 
management trade—tariffs, classi- 
fications, routing guides, shipping 
forms. 

The first of the four semesters 
in our general traffic course covers 
the history and development of 
all forms of transportation, fune- 
tions of freight traffic associations, 
classifications of freight, principles 
of freight rates and tariffs, special 
freight services, and a study in 
freight claims. The second semes- 
ter gets into a study of the com- 
mission’s tariff circulars, tariff con- 
struction and filing, freight rates 
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and tariffs, terminal facilities, 
switching, demurrage and storage, 
reconsignment and diversion, em- 
bargoes, various transit privileges, 
warehousing and distribution, and 
materials handling. 

The third and fourth semesters 
are advanced work. In the third 
there is considered through routes 
and rates, as well as arbitraries 
and differentials, advanced milling 
in transit, import and export traf- 
fic and rates, technical tariff inter- 
pretation, advanced claim adjust- 
ments, and rate and classification 
committee procedure. During the 








While Congress Is Adjourned 


By John W. Scoville 
Consulting Economist 


Now that Congress is home finding out 
what the folks there are thinking, and fix- 
ing up some political fences, | find that 
my chief complaint against the 80th Con- 
gress, and all the recent Congresses, is that 
they have usurped powers not granted to 
them by the United States Constitution. | 
am so reactionary and old-fashioned that 
I think Congressmen should “support, pre- 
serve and defend the Constitution of the 
United States." 

If | were in Congress, | would vote 
against every bill that was not clearly in 
harmony with our great Constitution. While 
the Constitution stands, socialism and com- 
munism cannot enter. When, through ig- 
norance, apathy or indifference, the people 
let the Constitution die, then the gates 
are open for every cursed, rotten “ism” to 
enter and destroy our liberties, our hopes 
and our happiness. 








final semester the course is highly 
specialized in the practical appli- 
cation of the Interstate: Commerce 
Act, through study and also class 
practice of actual procedure before 
the Interstate Commerce Comm. 
The work includes the preparation 
of a case involving a hearing as 
before an examiner and also oral 
argument as before the ICC. 

This final semester is a good in- 
troduction to our post graduate 
course. This course is available 
only to ICC practitioners, at 
torneys, and others qualified by 
actual experience to prepare for 
practice, and extends through one 
year of night classes. It is devoted 
to a study of Interstate Commerce 
Law as interpreted by the courts 
and the Interstate Commerce 
Comm. This includes the history 
and development of the Interstate 
Commerce Act and all related reg 
ulatory and amendatory acts, the 
general principles of traffic law. 
procedure and practice before the 
commission, and the canon of 
ethics. 

When one considers the vast 
amount of technical knowledge 
which a traffic manager must have 
in order to competently perform 
his duties, it is indeed a pleasure 
to witness the increasing recogni- 
tion which industry is giving te 
the. traffic manager. This recogni- 
tion is gradually developing to the 
point where he is achieving his 


| proper place in ‘‘top manage 


ment’’. 

At no time in our past industrial 
history has there been such a great 
need for technically trained traffic 
personnel. Some of the most im- 
portant legislation now facing 
Congress is in transportation; not 
to mention one proposed bil 
planned to give lawyers a strangle- 
hold on practice before the com- 
mission, regardless of their possible 
knowledge or lack of knowledge of 
traffic matters. Unsolved national 
traffic problems include relation- 
ships between shippers and car- 
riers, and between carriers them 
selves. These and many other prob 
lems in transportation must be 
solved. And they will be solved 
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Not by selfish, blindly prejudiced 
or politically poisoned individuals 
or groups. But by a newly in- 
spired traffic fraternity which has 
knowledge and understanding of 
the necessity for rules and regula- 
tions for the protection of the pub- 
lic. By a highly skilled group with 
faith in the future. and possessed 
of imagination and confidence in 
their ability to meet any challenge. 
Men who can visualize the vastness 
of our national transportation pic- 
ture. And there is a proper place 
in this picture for the railroads— 
the motor carriers—the airlines— 
the water carriers—the freight for- 
warders—even the parcel post and 
railway express. Each agency of 
transportation has earned a place 
in this picture, and each should 
be utilized to its best advantage. 

It is perhaps fitting, as a final 
statement, to cite the declaration 
of our National Transportation 
Policy as stated on September 18, 
1940, by Congress: 

“It is hereby declared to be the 
oational transportation policy of 
Congress to provide for fair and 
impartial regulation of all modes 








SWTA Elects New Officers 


The following officers were elected at 
the 30th annual convention of the South- 
west Warehouse and Transfermen's Assn., 
Inc., at Amarillo, Tex., recently: C. B. 
Robertson, The Public Warehouse Co., 
Oklahoma City—president; Otto J. Layer, 
Merchants Transfer & Storage Co., San 
Antonio—first vice president; Avery Rush, 
Armstrong Transfer & Storage Co., Ama- 
rillo—second vice president; R. D. Knight, 
Hunter Transfer & Storage Co., Texarkana— 
vice president for Arkansas; J. R. Herrin, 
Herrin Transfer & Warehouse Co., Shreve- 
port—vice president for Louisiana; Lawr- 
ence Milne, Dalton Transfer & Storage Co., 
Albuquerque—vice president for New Mex- 
ico; D. L. Wigington, O. K. Transfer & 
Storage Co., Lawton—vice president for 
Oklahoma; W. N. McKinney, American 
Transfer & Storage Co., Dallas—vice presi- 
dent for Texas. The Directors of the as- 
sociation are as follows: Dan Dalberg, 
Westheimer Transfer & Storge Co., Hous- 
ton; J. W. Tallman, Southern Transfer & 
Storage Co., San Antonio; G. K. Weather- 
red, Dallas Transfer & Terminal Warehouse 
Co., Dallas; Harry Rogers, Rogers Transfer 
& Storage Co., Galveston; Mel Stremmel, 
Reliable Van & Warehouse Co., Oklahoma 
City; and H. T. Luther, Luther Transfer & 
Storage Co., Lubbock, Tex. Reappointed 
as secretary-manager and assistant secre- 
tary were Amos E. Brooks and Beatrice 
Parker respectively. 








of transportation subject to the 
provisions of this Act, so adminis- 
tered as to recognize and preserve 
the inherent advantages of each; 
to promote safe, adequate, econom- 
ical, and efficient service and foster 
sound economie conditions in 
transportation and among the 
several carriers; to encourage the 
establishment and maintenance 
of reasonable charges for trans 
portation services, without unjust 
discriminations, undue preference 
or advantages, or unfair or 
destructive competitive practices: 
to cooperate with the several 
states and the duly author 
ized officials thereof; and to en 
courage fair wages and equitable 
working conditions;—all to the 
end of developing, coordinating 
and preserving a national trans 
portation system by water, high 
way, and rail, as well as other 
means, adequate to meet the needs 
of the commerce of the United 
States, of the Postal Service, and 
of the national defense. All of 
the provisions of this Act shall be 
administered and enforced with a 
view to carrying out the above de- 
elaration of policy.’’ 
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DARNELL 
CASTERS 


* made in all sizes in both swivel 


and stationary types 


¢ furnished with either semi-steel 
or rubber tread wheels 


* assures maximum floor protection 
and reduces wear on equipment 


DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 


60 WALKER ST, NEW YORK 13_N Y 
36 N CLINTON, CHICAGO 6 ILL 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION—(Continued from Page 47) 


doing their part in winning the 
war. What kind of a job of rail- 
roading do you think it takes to 
move more cars of freight with 
fewer cars? It takes an epic per- 
formance, it takes all the toil and 
sweat of a million and a third rail- 
way employees, working as an 
organized force under the careful 
planning and management of men 
who know their job, men who are 
not deterred by shortages, but in- 
stead go ahead and do the best 
they can. 

Coal is being moved in near- 
record quantities. The lack of 
availability of open-top equipment 
happens to be more serious for the 
railroads right now than the box 
car situation. In August this 
country exported more coal than 
ever before in any month. In the 
first eight months of this year, we 
exported 34 percent more coal 
than we did in the entire year 
1946. When coal cars are used for 
export business and are held at 
the ports for availability of ship- 
loads, that raises havoe with rail- 
way car supply, and that is one of 
the reasons we are having so much 
trouble getting enough cars to 
handle the coal and other com- 
modities requiring open-top cars. 
One may seriously question wheth- 
er it is going to be possible to con- 
tinue with such an export volume 
without bringing about an impair- 
ment of our own country’s coal 
supply this winter, but those are 
not questions for me. They may 
appropriately be considered by the 
State Department and undoubted- 
ly are being balanced against the 
meeting of its great responsibili- 
ties in the erisis with which we 
may soon be confronted in Europe. 
[ would be the last to raise my 
voice in protest against anything 
that our Government, in its hand- 
ling of a delicate international 
situation, might decide was in the 
hest interests of our country. 

While I am on the subject of 
what may be ahead for this coun- 
try in its international relations, 
let me say that the Assn. of Amer- 
ican Railroads stands, as it has al- 
ways stood, 100 percent with the 
armed forces of the United States 
in whatever job is to be done. Re- 
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cently, the army honored the Assn. 
of American Railroads by asking 
it to sponsor the Military Railway 
Service headquarters units for 
three armies. The association is 
going ahead with that job of re- 
cruiting and organizing right now. 
The individual railroads of the 
country are cooperating by organ- 
izing the operating battalions and 
the shop battalions that will fit 
into that Military Railway Service 
plan. Nobody in this country 
wants war, but if it comes again, 
the railroads and their central or- 
ganization, the Association which 
I have the honor to head, intend 
to be ready. They can be helped, 
instead of hindered, in that readi- 
ness if they are given revenues 
adequate to keep the railroad plant 
modern and efficient. 

If the Interstate Commerce 
Comm. and the state commissions 
see fit to grant not only the interim 
emergency requested for immedi- 








Merchant Marine Fact-Finding 


NLESS a satisfactory governmental 

policy is adopted which will foster the 
re-development of domestic water trans- 
portation, the entire economy of the Pacific 
Coast faces slow strangulation, Charles L. 
Wheeler, director of the Shipowners Assn. 
of the Pacific Coast and executive vice 
president, Pope & Talbot, Inc., told the 
President's Advisory Committee on the 
Merchant Marine recently. 

The committee, headed by K. T. Keller, 
president, the Chrysler Corp., heard Mr. 


Wheeler state that the strangulation of the. 


Coast economy is now being felt in the 
Willamette Valley lumber industry. Mr. 
Wheeler took issue with the Maritime 
Commission's statement that it had done all 
it could to assist the ship lines to recover 
from the war. Specific recommendations 
made were: a revision of the government's 
ship-sale policy to permit valuation of gov- 
ernment-owned vessels based on earning 
power, a construction differential subsidy 
for ships in domestic trade, a reduction of 
Panama Canal tolls. 

Mr. Wheeler stated that in 1939 there 
were 150 vessels engaged in coastwise 
trade, and today there are none, and that 
1946-7 intercoastal trade was only 39 per- 
cent of the prewar figure. Low cost water 
transportation will be needed when the 
upward trend in our economy reaches its 
peak, Mr. Wheeler asserted, and it is not 
now available. But the fact that an im- 
partial fact-finding committee has been ap- 
pointed by the President for the merchant 
marine is a favorable omen, he concluded. 








ate application, but also the great- 
er increase applied for and so bad- 
ly needed, this country will see a 
railroad plant and railroad service 
developed to a degree as yet un- 
dreamed of. From the realm of 
dreams to that of reality, we can 
point right now to a program of 
improvements all set and ready to 
go. Diesel engines are being 
bought as fast as they can be 
turned out; streamlined passenger 
cars are on order by practically 
every major railroad in the coun- 
try; centralized traffic control, a 
marvelous system whereby a single 
track can operate with most of the 
efficiency of a double track sys- 
tem, is rapidly being installed on 
the major railroads. I have al- 
ready spoken of the item needed 
most of all; the 114 thousand 
freight cars now on order. They 
will be far better freight cars than 
those which they replace. 

We are not pessimists in the 
railroad industry. If we were, we 
would not be in this business. We 
look across the Atlantic and see 
the British railroads about to pass 
into government ownership and 
operation the first of the year. 
That does not alarm us, but it gives 
us pause. It is a sobering thought 
to realize that after the first of the 
year the railroads of the United 
States and one railroad in Canada 
will be the only privately-owned 
and operated railroads in any ma- 
jor country on the face of the 
earth. Our country really doesn’t 
want Government ownership of its 
railroads. <A recent poll of publie 
opinion showed a lesser percentage 
wanting Government ownership 
than any previous poll had ever 
shown. 

Our railroads will survive the 
pressing problems with which we 
are now confronted if the Inter- 
state Commerce Comm. deals 
promptly with this rate applica- 
tion in the statesmanlike way of 
which it is capable. The railroads 


will survive in private enterprise 


and go on to greater accomplish- 
ments than have yet been dreamed 


of, if they have the militant sup- 
port of all who are really inter-— 


ested in better rail transportation, 
as is this audience here today. 
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AIR CARGO POTENTIAL—(Continued from Page 38) 

t- in much the same way that they Moreover, if we are to have any percent of the total air cargo traf- 
i- | have purchased trucks to meet volume of air cargo transportation _ fic of selected commodities. To 
a | their particular needs. The price at all, the potential, whatever it move volume by air takes planes 
e | of aircraft will certainly not be may be, can only be developed by __ built for the purpose. Many small 
a- | prohibitive for some volume ship- an intensive campaign and edu- package items can “be moved 
it | pers, and if they have their own cational program which will dem- through the baggage and mail 
n trucks to render pick-up and de- ‘ aA osu 

, Xe : onstrate to shippers the advan- doors into the cargo compartments 
yf § livery service, it can be expected ads end ectaiation ot cided : 
to | that some of these shippers will ai re pping of —— planes, along with 
e | enter air transportation for their by air. | To sell a shipper on air mail, baggage and air express, but 
ve | own account. cargo often requires that he make _ real air cargo such as perishables 
7 It must, therefore, be realized substantial changes in his way of in bulk, furniture, race horses, 
ly | that whatever the air cargo po- doing business. Perhaps he closes _ beef cattle, machinery, or even un- 
n- | tential may be it will not all go down a branch plant or eliminates packed ladies’ ready-to-wear could 
a | by common carriers, a fact which a warehouse, but in any event it hardly be expected to move in such 
le | seems to have escaped the atten- is a saving of this magnitude that a manner. Of course, it is phys- 
1¢ | tion of many of the applicants in will sell the volume shipper on air _i¢ally possible to move some bulk 
s- | the air freight case. In estimat- cargo so that he will be willing to °@TS0 in passenger planes by 
mn | ing the probable potential of air pay a higher rate because of other splitting it into sizes that fit into 
J. | cargo and in determining the num- savings he can thus make. cargo compartments, but shippers 
1d § ber and kind of common earriers eae od . do not want split deliveries and 
d | that will be necessary to meet . The real potential = oS passengers are entitled to at least 
1y [| those needs, the CAB must bear ‘ems to consist largely of bulk as good service as they are getting 
in | in mind the probability that com- Commodities carried in freight today without the ground delays 

mon carriers will probably haul Planes at comparatively low rates. and inconveniences that will be 
ne | 00 more than half the total amount Such bulk items as fresh fruits necessary for loading and unload- 
ve | of air cargo that may move in the and vegetables, it is estimated, ing volume freight from the pas- 
Te | United States. will constitute approximately 30 senger plane. 
ee 
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The Escort Appliance Truck for handling 
electrical appliances, refrigerators, water 
heaters, drinking fountains, stoves, etc. Also 
bookcases, filing cabinets, small iron safes 
and many other hard-to-handle items. Relieves 
strain, accomplishes a good delivery. 


The Escort Junior handles trunks, boxes, 
small packages, etc. 


Both trucks equipped with the famous 
caterpillar roller bearing step climber. 
Goes right up the steps or stairs on a fabri- 
cated rubber belt running over rollers set in 
a rigid aluminum frame. 

















Both sold on a money back guarantee. 
If not satisfied after fair trial return for 
refund of full purchase price. 
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STEVENS APPLIANCE TRUCK CO. 
P.O. BOX 897 AUGUSTA, GA. 
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THE CO-OPS AND TAXATION— (ontinued from Page 28) 


return he gets in the form of 
patronage dividends. The irony 
of it is that he can get another 
tax benefit, too, when he sells his 
investments in the cooperatives 
at a loss. 

In effect, the privileged tax 
status of the cooperative is tanta- 
mount to a monopoly privilege 
that goes untaxed. Neither are 
these monopoly profits taxed when 
they are passed on to the patron. 
One authority, a leading econo- 
mist friendly to the cooperatives, 
Professor Stephen Enke of the 
University of California, says in 
an article addressed to professional 
economists : 

*‘In terms of real economic 
cost there appear to be no 
general reasons for supposing 
that a cooperative is more ef- 
ficient than a private distrib- 
utor. If a consumer coopera- 
tive does charge lower prices 
than its approximate rivals, 
the cause is less likely to be 
differences in costs than a 
rare willingness to pass on po- 
tential monopoly profits.’’ 


To point up the tax inequity 
caused by the ability of the con- 
sumer cooperative and its patrons 
to escape taxation let us set forth 
a simple illustration. We will 
compare the cases of an individual, 
a partnership, a corporation and 
a consumer cooperative engaged 
in the same business at the same 
level. We shall assume the co- 
operative escaped taxation—via 
patronage dividends. This assump- 
tion is realistic, for the latest fig- 
ures show that in 1944 earnings 
of these cooperatives were 8.25 
million dollars, of which 8 million 
dollars was disbursed in real or 
paper patronage refunds, See the 
accompanying table. 

In ‘addition, the stockholders of 
the corporation will have to pay 
additional taxes of roughly ten 








Trucks to Serve Railroad? 


At a hearing in Milwaukee recently, 
officials of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for per- 
mission to ship. small l.c.l. loads in south- 
eastern Wisconsin by truck in order to save 
several days in delivery. The truck service 
it was said, would be offered for shipments 
from Milwaukee to such cities as Plymouth, 
Portage, Horicon and several others in 
that area. Later a similar request is to 
be made to the ICC for permission to haul 
small shipments by truck from Milwaukee 
to Chicago and Beloit. Spokesmen for 
the road maintained that the proposed 
service was in the interests of the public 
convenience and necessity. Truck opera- 
tors, however, are opposed to the idea, 
and it will probably be some time before 
the ICC decides the question. 





thousand dollars upon distribu- 
tion, depending on the brackets 
they are in. The cooperative es- 
capes taxation merely by issuing 
$102,000 in stock or long term 
bonds, 

Reference to the accompanying 
table will readily show that the 
cooperative is in a favored spot. 
It can plow back its capital and 
grow rapidly compared to private 


efficiency of the private competi- 
tor kept the cooperative in_ its 
place. That is, it had to be as 
efficient as its competitors to sur. 
vive. But that no longer is the 
ease. High income tax rates have 
given an insuperable handicap to 
the cooperatives. 

The number of consumer ¢o- 
operatives is growing rapidly, their 
membership multiplying by leaps 
and bounds. Their combined pur- 
chasing power gives rise to reg. 
ional and district wholesale eo. 
operatives which in turn begin to 
develop cooperatively owned pro- 
ducing and fabricating businesses. 
Vertical integration is becoming 
increasingly common. All these 
have the blessing of tax advantage 
so that they can and do crowd out 
competition of the most efficient 
producers. 

In 1944 retail distributive and 
service associations alone did 568 
million dollars worth of business 
—an all time high. Regional and 
district wholesale associations sup- 
plying them did a business of 155 
million dollars more. Coopera: 
tive factories produced goods 











Number of Members Amount of Business 
Organizations (Tens of thousands) (Millions of Dollars 
1929 Ree seg : 1,114 18.6 $ 49.0 
1936 on aS ee ee 3,600 67.8 182.7 
1939 Fo ED ARS A Mee Pere 3,700 92.3 211.7 
1940 - oe is pahes 3,700 98.9 228.3 
1941. tnt oleNbbeisor ere 3,950 116.9 345.2 
. Saree 6 Pie pads Aa Steet 4,025 121.4 398.5 
AIRES 20 Se ee re ee 4,150 135.9 466.8 
Re EE eer 4,286 152.5 557.0 


The Trend of Retail Distributive Cooperatives 
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organizations and business. That 
is exactly what is happening. 
Under the protective umbrella 
of freedum from income taxation 
the consumer cooperative can grow 
and expand at the expense of even 
its more efficient competitor. When 

















Partnership 
Individual 2 Partners 
(2 Exemptions) 2Exemptions Corporation Cooperative 
Net Income $102,000 $102,000 $102,000 $102,000 
Income Tax 64,800 50,958 40,800 None 
Net Income after Taxes $ 37,200 $ 51,042 $ 61,200 $102,000 
60 


tax rates were low the competitive 
valued at 65 million dollars, twit 
the amount of the previous year. 

The accompanying table shows 
the record of growth—not 3 
growth based on efficiency or lov 
cost service—but a growth directly 
responsible in large measure @ 
tax privilege. That privilege § 
doubly costly for it deprives th 
public of competition of more & 
ficient producers, and it costs th 
Treasury huge loss in revenues n@ 
only from the cooperatives bw 
from the competitors who might 
have been. 
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THE GWYNNE BILL—(Continued from Page 19) 


torney General, with the ap- 
proval of the President, consisting 
of 5 members. Four would be de- 
signated by the Attorney General 
with approval of the President, 
from among officers of the execu- 
tive branch, with the consent of 
the Senate. The fifth must be a 
private practitioner, similarly 
designated, and representative of 
the legal profession, 

Section 4 provides that no per- 
son shall practice, hold himself 
out as a practitioner, or in any 
other manner assume to practice 
hefore any agency without cre- 
dentials or except as authorized 
under the act. Practice as at- 
torneys shall be governed by the 
standards of professional conduct 
generally applicable to members of 
the bar of courts. Individuals 
admitted to practice shall conduct 
themselves in accordance with the 
similar requirements applicable to 
members of the judiciary. 

Section 5 provides that creden- 
tials shall be given upon the pro- 
duction of evidence that the ap- 
plicant is a member in good 


standing of the highest court of 
any state, territory, possession, or 
the District of Columbia. 
Section 6 provides that any 
agency, if it deems the action 
necessary in the public interest, 
may, under limitations set up by 
the law, certify to the Credentials 
Committee that the applicant 
possesses scientific training, ex- 
perience, special competence, pe- 
euliar technical ability, knowledge 
of legal requirements, and other 
qualifications requisite for the ade- 
quate performance of the duties 
of a practitioner for the protec- 
tion of clients and the attainment 
or preservation of their rights. 
The Credentials Committee shall 
thereupon require evidence that 
the applicant possesses knowledge 
of professional responsibilities as 
well as good moral character, 
repute and fitness; and upon sat- 
isfaction of these requirements, 
shall issue revocable credentials 
limited to the extent of practice 
duly certified by the agency con- 
cerned. On application, indivi- 
duals subject to this section who 


have been individually authorized 
to practice before any agency, 
have maintained such standing, 
are actively engaged in practice 
so permitted, and are so certified 
by the agency with a specification 
of the extent to which they have 
been qualified to practice, and have 
practiced, shall be given creden- 
tials enabling them to continue 
such practice. No agency, and 
nothing in the act, shall be deem- 
ed to permit any person to prac- 
tice law in any place or render 
service save the authorized par- 
ticipation in agency proceedings 
by holders of credentials. 

Section 7 provides disciplinary 
proceedings which provide var- 
iously for censure, suspension, and 
disbarment, the latter proceeding 
to be under the jurisdiction of the 
agency and the Credentials Com- 
mittee, state or federal judicial 
disciplinary authorities, the Dis- 
trict Court of the United 
States for the District of Colum- 
bia, or the district courts of the - 
United States, or appropriate 

(Continued on Page 64) 








Pay-load percentage goes UP 
when maintenance cost is DOWN 
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NEW ROCHELLE, NY - 





Gerstenslager Custom-built Bodies 
built to help protect your pay-load per- 
centage by keeping body maintenance 


When heavy maintenance expense eats up 
an extra share of operating revenue it is 
like hauling extra tonnage with no pay. 


are 


expense at a minimum. 


When everyone is asking, "What can we 
do to keep operating costs in hand?" 
it is only natural that highway transpor- 
tation operators should be asking for 
Gerstenslager Bodies faster than we can 


build them. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER CO. 
WOOSTER, OHIO 


Established 1860 
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HANOLING MOTOR TRUCK 


XISTING methods of loading 
Ki unloading freight from 
highway motor trucks fall 
into the two following catagories: 
1. Manual handling, and 2. eff- 
cient handling. In other words, 
when manpower is used for moving 
and handling motor truck loads, 
efficiency flies out the window. If 
the reader wants to verify this 
statement, let him (1) examine 
any one of the photographs on 
these pages, (2) note the specific 
task accomplished by each of the 
pictured materials handling de- 
vices, and (3) visualize the same 
picture without the materials hand- 
ling equipment and with laborers 
loading or unloading the truck. 
The resultant mental image should 
serve to emphasize that manual 
handling is to a very large extent 
inefficient materials handling. 
Using the method of mental sub- 
stitution, the first photograph 
(Fig. 1) reveals many interesting 
facts. Instead of 800 refractory 
bricks shipped in easy-to-count 
unit loads of 100 to a pallet, we 
would see a truckload of bricks 





Unit loads of bricks unloaded 
by fork truck. Steel strapping 
prevents shifting and _ insures 
safe handling. 


Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


Handling device on trailer 
unloads four crates of lift truck 
parts at once. Stringers elimi- 


nate need for pallets. 
General Equipment Co. 


Irregularly-shaped forged 
crankshaft loaded on metal skid 
is moved from shop to truck by 


lowlift platform truck. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 
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SHIPMENTS 


By BENJAMIN MELNITSKY 
Special Correspondent 


luaded flush to the floor of the 
trailer next to which would be 
standing a receiving clerk with 
finger extended laboriously count- 
ing each brick. Instead of a calm, 
vool, and collected fork truck 
vperator unloading the truck in 
about five minutes, we would see 
four or more men bending and 
puffing and perspiring freely while 
doing a back-breaking job requir- 
ing at least an hour of hard and 
dirty work. In addition, the 
mental photograph might very 
well include on the ground and 
on the truck a considerable num- 
ber of broken and shattered bricks, 
damaged during handling. The 
mental picture certainly would not 
he complete without a non-action 
shot of the truck driver dozing in 
the cab while waiting for the load 
to be cleared. And, as a final 
touch, the mental picture might 
also include an action shot of a 
heavy brick slipping from the pile 
and plummeting down towards the 
foot of one of the materials hand- 
lers. And, if desired, in the back- 
ground of the mental picture can 


Fork lifts removing pallet loads from both sides of truck. 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn. 
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How do you do ift—manually or mechanically? 


The use of 


materials handling equipment, as these photographs prove, 
not only simplifies loading and unloading operations but 
also results in important cost savings. 


be painted a few dollar signs with 
wings to signify money flying out 
of the company’s pocket. 

All in all, the mental picture 
would hardly be as pretty or as in- 
teresting as the actual photograph 
of materials handling equipment 
doing the job quickly, safely, and 
economically. 

The same process of mental sub- 
stitution can be applied to all the 
photographs on these pages, and 
the results would still be the same 
. . . the mental picture of manual 
handling will never be as satisfac- 
tory as the actual photograph of 
mechanized handling, 

A final use for the method of 
mental substitution is a bit more 
difficult for it entails visualizing 
the receiving or shipping platform 
at the reader’s plant. Here the 
mental process will often be a re- 
verse one. Instead of substituting 
man power for mechanized power, 
many readers will do the exact re- 
verse because loading and unload- 
ing motor trucks is in many in- 
stances not mechanized. In too 


many plants is inefficient map- 
power still being used. 


As can be seen from the photo- 
graphs on these pages, efficient 
materials handling of motor truck 
shipments is not limited to just a 
few types of commodities .. . 
actually, almost any type of ma- 
terial or parts from the crankshaft 
in Fig. 3 to the bottles of ketchup 
in Fig. 4, can, and is, being 
handled efficiently by materials 
handling equipment. There are ip 
reality few situations where the 
advantages of materials handling 
devices in loading and unloading 
motor truck shipments can not be 
realized by the average plant. The 
accompanying photographs serve 
to illustrate another important 
point; namely, efficient materials 
handling of motor truck freight is 
always a bilateral matter. First, 
materials must be shipped on pal- 
lets, skids, dunnage, or in some 
other way prepared for subsequent 
handling by mechanized equip- 
ment. Only when this is accom- 
plished can the second factor, the 
equipment itself, come into play. 


Towmotor Corp 


Unusual application of fork truck for unloading pipe. 
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State Courts. 

Section 8 provides that viola- 
tions of the act may be punished 
by a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or imprisonment of a year, or 
both. All statutory provisions, 
rules, or applications in conflict 
with the proposed act would be 
repealed. 


Congressman Gwynne, before 
coming to Congress, was a judge 
in Iowa, and immediately before 
his first term in Congress was 
prosecuting attorney of Black 
Hawk County. Judge Gwynne 
has been careful to avoid any ex- 
tended discussion of his bill. In 
the only publie utterance on rec- 
ord he explained that the pro- 
posed law was offered to Congress 
for consideration because the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act does 
not determine who may practice. 
He pointed out that every state 
prescribes who may practice be- 
fore its tribunals, while Congress 
has so far left the matter of prac- 
tice before agencies largely under 
the control of the specifie agency 
itself. He said the American Bar 
Assn. has made an extensive study 
of the subject, and that the bill 
was the result of the study, thus 
implying that the bill was written 
by the association. The congress- 
man emphasized that it is the 
intention of the House Committee 
on the Judiciary to afford ample 
opportunity for all parties at in- 
terest to appear at the prospective 
hearings and explained their posi- 
tions in detail. 


John D. Randall, Chairman of 
the Standing Committee on Un- 
authorized Practice of the Law, of 
the American Bar Assn., is en- 
gaged in the practice of law at 
Cedar Rapids. He is also Chair- 
man of the Committee on Un- 
authorized Practice of Law of the 
Iowa State Bar Assn. He is gen- 
erally credited with the author- 
ship of the bill. In a recent state- 
ment he points out there has arisen 
a system in federal government 
whereby administrative agencies 
admit to practice before them 
people who are not licensed law- 
vers, thus doing what even the 
federal courts have not attempted 
to do. ‘‘An anomaly has thereby 
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resulted,’’ declared Mr. Randall, 
‘‘in which courts, the traditional 
guardians of the law, recognize 
one class of practitioners while 
administrative agencies often rec- 
ognize two, or do business with 
all comers, regardless of qualifica- 
tions or requirements.’’ 


He says H. R. 2657 does not 
attempt to abolish the anomaly, 
but seeks to alleviate some aggra- 
vations. One of them is what he 
deems the discrimination in such 
practices against lawyers in favor 
of the non-lawyers who are not 
hound by the ethical requirements 
which place restrictions on law- 
vers. But the main reason for 
the proposed law is that no person 
should be allowed to hold him- 
self out as a professional unless 
he has met the requirements of the 
As Mr. Randall sees 
the proposed law, it does only 
three things: it prohibits any one 
from holding himself as an ad- 
ininistrative practitioner unless he 
holds the necessary license in the 
form of eredentials; it provides 
credentials should be issued to 
either lawers or non-lawyers; and 
it sets up a system of disciplinary 
action. 


profession, 


The viewpoint of the opposition 
is most clearly set forth by the 
late Elmer A. Smith, who was 


chairman of the Special Cemmit- 


tee of the Association of ICC 
Practitioners. He said: ‘‘The bill 
is aimed and directed fundamen- 
tally against the non-lawyer mem- 
bers of this association, who have 
been licensed by the ICC to ap- 
pear before it. The bill, in sub- 
stance, deprives the ICC of the 
duty and responsibility of pre- 
scribing the qualifications of those 
who appear before it. It would 
apparently give the American Bar 
Assn, the uncontrolled and un- 
fettered right to determine for the 
ICC who may appear before it 
and what their qualifications must 
be. The bill, if passed, would, of 
course, mean a crippling if not 
the eventual destruction of this 
organization. The whole purpose 
of the bill, so we are authorita- 
tively informed, is to insure that 
there shall be no more appear- 
ances by registered practitioners 


who are not lawyers, after the 
retirement or death of non-lawyer 
practitioners who now, under the 
Commission’s Rules of Practice, 
have the right to appear before it. 

‘*Mr. Clyde B. Aitchison, chair- 
man of the ICC, in an address on 
October 29, 1936, said: ‘The com- 
mission has always received ma- 
terial aid from any men of fine 
character and attainments, who, 
while lacking formal education in 
law, and therefore not privileged 
to appear in court, have become 
thoroughly grounded in the law 
administered by the commission. 
Numerous persons in this class 
were known to be fully qualified 
to appear as the representatives of 
others. There could be no ques- 
tion but that such persons would 
be highly desirable members of 
the commission’s bar.’ 

**To say that in each and every 
ease, irrespective of the impor- 
tance of the case, of its character, 
of the question involved, no one 
but a lawyer may appear in a 
representative capacity is plainly 
to shut the commission off from the 
help and aid it has received over 
a period of sixty years from per- 
sons, who through long years of 
intensive study and work, have ae- 
quired a familiarity with the tech 
nieal subjects of rates, discrimi- 
nation, preference, tariffs, traffic, 
and transportation conditions that 
has enabled them to make a very 
real and substantial contribution 
to the administration of the In 
terstate Commerce Act. 

‘‘Furthermore, if appearances 
before the commission are now or 
in the future to be eonfined to 
lawyers alone, the inevitable re- 
sult will be to deprive parties in 
many cases of the opportunity of 
having those cases presented to 
the commission, a body appointed 
by Congress to hear and determine 
all cases, irrespective of impor- 
tance and the amount involved 
A small case, involving a rate of 
minor importance, may be just as 
vital to the small shipper as a case 
involving the whole rate struec- 
ture of commodity may be to a 
large shipper. 

*“Section 2, which defines ‘ prac- 
tice,’ leaves very doubtful whether 
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a traftic manager of a corporation 
or other organization is competent 
within the meaning of the pro- 
posed law to appear in a rate case 
for his principal. Section 6, we 
are authoritatively told, is intend- 
ed to give what may be said to 
be ‘grandfather clause rights’ to 
nonlawyer practitioners who are 
now members of the commission’s 
bar, and to permit them to eon- 
tinue to appear before the commis- 
sion until their retirement or 
death. But, we are also told, the 
whole purpose of the bill is to pre- 
vent nonlawyers, who are not now 
authorized by the commission to 
appear before it, from appearing 
before it in the future. 

‘This bill, in reality, would for- 
bid nonlawyers to practice in all 
cases where the Interstate Com- 
merce Act requires hearings to be 
held. Its obscurity may not be 
intended to accomplish this pur- 
pose, but it would do exactly that. 
The act, of course, requires hear- 
ings to be held in various types of 
eases, including rate cases. Non- 
lawyers would not be able to ap- 
pear in rate cases, or in a large 
number of cases in which hearings 
are required. Serious doubt has 
arisen, despite the ‘grandfather 
clause,’ whether a nonlawyer now 
authorized to practice could ap- 
pear before the commission if the 
bill becomes law. 


“The bill makes no provision 
for either the lawyer or the non- 
lawyer whose appearance is a 
casual one, and who does not make 
a regular business of appearing 
before the commission. The bill, 
for instance, would prohibit the 
appearance of a representative of 
a farm bureau or a local farm 
organization in a case involving 
abandonment of a branch line 
railroad. 

‘The bill sets up a Credentials 
Committee. An administrative in- 
stitution such as the ICC would 
not have. a single representative 
on this five-man committee. This 
is a direct trespass upon the liberty 


and initiative of the administra- 
tive agency most directly con- 


cerned. The bill was drafted with- 
out consultation with the ICC, or 
with members of its staff. The bill 
wholly fails to give any recogni- 
tion to the publie interest. 
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‘*Section 6, in the last sentence, 
is a plain invitation to local bar 


associations to renew the campaign’ 


against nonlawyer practitioners 
before the ICC. A _ nonlawyer 


would not be permitted to give 
any advice in his office respect- 
ing a technical problem of tariff 
interpretation, or routes or rout- 
ing, or conflict of rates, matters 
which a lawyer in general prac- 
tice is not, as a rule, qualified by 
experience to handle. 

‘There is grave doubt whether 
the lawyers who are pushing this 
hill have any real knowledge of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, of the 
kind of cases that arise under the 
act, of the administration of the 
act by the commission, or practice 
or procedure before the commis- 
sion. 
the 
American Bar Assn. is sincere in 


It has been suggested that 


its protestations that it does not 
desire to shut nonlawyers away 
from ICC practice. Presuming the 
A.B.A. is sincere, it has been sug- 
vested further that it could easily 
settle the present rather trouble- 
seme muddle, and prevent tedious 
and prolonged hearings before the 
Judiciary Committees of Congress, 
by getting together with the I. C. 
C. P. A. and re-drafting the 
Gwynne bill so that it will elimi- 
nate what the nonlawyers do not 
want, and what the lawyers say 
they do not mean. 








This Month’s Cover 


This month's cover is a representation of 
a door. In it our artist has attempted to 
graphically portray the intent of this month's 
issue . . . that it serve as a door to in- 
creased realization on the part of top man- 
agement of the vital role industrial traffic 
manegement plays in distribution. Indus- 
trial traffic management, as even a cursory 
examination of the editorial content of this 
issue will reveal, must function at every 
stage of distribution to control overall cost. 
If this overall cost is to be reduced, the 
functions of traffic management must be 
coordinated and integrated with all other 
functional activities, including transporte- 
tion, handling, packing and packaging, fi- 
nance and insurance, warehousing and serv- 
ice and maintenance. 











Do Your Doors 


Offer 






“Electrified 
Efficiency’ 


’ 


With the “electrified efficiency” of Mo- 
tor Operated Kinnear Rolling Doors, 
you can speed up deliveries, keep 
door traffic moving faster, save time 
and labor, cut heating and air-condi- 
tioning costs by making it easy to 
close doors promptly. Push-button 
controls for each door can be placed 
at any point, with additional remote 
control switches if needed. In addi- 
tion, these rugged, all-steel, upward- 
acting doors save usable floor and 
wall space . . . coil out of the way 
overhead, safe from wind or vehicles 
... add to fire and theft protection . . . 
stand up longer, with less care, under 
hardest use. Built to fit any opening 
in old or new buildings. Write: 


The KINNEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


FACTORIES 


1240-50 Fields Avenue * Columbus 16, Ohio 
1742 Yosemite Avenue « San Francisco 24, Calif. 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 
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Transportation and traffic problems are 


so important that progressive manage- 


ment will want the assurance that the 
traffic department is an effective watch- 


dog over costs. 


HEN we consider the sub- 

W stantial effect of transpor- 

tation charges upon pro- 
duction costs, and subsequently 
upon selling price and profit, the 
value of an efficient traffic depart- 
ment becomes evident. Many pro- 
ducts become noncompetitive sole- 
ly because of freight differences 
between business areas. As trans- 
portation has been a major factor 
in our national development, so 
transportation costs have been of 
major importance in our national 
economy. 

Likewise, the traffic and trans- 
portation problems of a company 
assume such importance that prog- 
ressive management will want the 
assurance that its own traffic de- 
partment is an effective watchdog 
over the rates charged by carriers; 
that shipments are sent over the 
cheapest and best routes; that 
transportation equipment  pur- 





Reprinted from the N.A.C.A. Bulletin 
for June 15, 1947, published by the National 
Assn. of Cost Accountants, under the title, 
“Verification of Traffic and Transportation 
Functions.” 
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chased is the most suitable and 
economical; that rate advantages 
are assured by proper representa- 
tion to regulatory bodies, and that 
all other duties of the traffic de- 
partment are being satisfactorily 
handled. The internal audit staff 
is best equipped to give manage- 
ment this assurance. The audit 
program may be considered from 
four points of view: 

1. A general survey of traffic 
activities and relative data _ re- 
quired. 

2. A specifie survey of traffic 
statistics to be developed. 

3. Internal check. 

4. Specific applications of audit 
procedure. 

In checking the accuracy, avail- 
ability, and completeness of traffic 
data, permitting effective planning 
and control of traffie activities, the 
auditor should bear in mind that 
the primary objects of the traffic 
department are the lowest feasible 
eost of transporting inbound and 
outbound materials, and the equi- 
table distribution of the company’s 


By DAVID J. MENGES 


Chief Accountant 
The McKay Co. 


traffic among competing carriers 
The auditor will find that in the 
well-planned traffic department, 
activities fall under the _ three 
broad categories of transportation 
engineering, which is the opera 
tion phase, rate policy, and rout- 
ing or traffic control. 

Transportation engineering is 
concerned with low cost transpor- 
tation which involves the follow- 
ing: 

1. Selection of type of carrier 
for each movement. 

2. Scheduling of inbound, out 
bound, and interplant movements 
in accordance with operating 
schedules, 

3. Arranging for proper types 
of transportation and handling 
equipment. 

4. Securing adequate supply of 
transportation equipment. 

5. Control and processing of 
claim and demurrage matters. 

The auditor should review the 
adequacy of procedures set up to 
accomplish these duties. This re 
view primarily will cover rate and 
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gost data, which are prerequisites 
for good transportation engineer- 
ing. The rate data will be main- 
tained in the rate bureaus of the 
traffic department, while readily 
available cost information will be 
supplied by the accounting depart- 
ment. Pattern and movement data 
are second in importance. These 
should show the pattern and vol- 
ume of all movements and should 
be readily available, some from 
accounting department records, 
such as market raw material and 
interplant shipment data. Miscel- 
laneous transportation cost data 
should also be available and regu- 
lar reports are necessary for such 
items as demurrage and claims. 
Finally, operations data showing 
sales, operations, raw materials, 
ete., should be maintained by the 
accounting department for the 
traffic department. The auditor 
will realize the importance of this, 
since choice between types of car- 
riers with different rates is largely 
dependent upon the volume and 
pattern of the movements involved. 

Rate policy also is concerned 
with the achievement of low costs 
by obtaining proper rates, ratings, 
and charges in carrier tariffs, The 
procedures and personnel should 
be surveyed to see that these con- 
ditions are being accomplished. 
Statistical data is required for an- 
alysis of the rate structure and 
for presentation in rate actions 
before carrier bureaus and regu- 
latory commissions. The pattern 
of traffic movement determined by 
transportation engineering is ne- 
cessary for ascertaining the extent 
of the over-all interest of the com- 
pany’s plants in rate matters. 
Also, data regarding such trans- 
portation characteristics as aver- 
age loading loss, damage claims, 
and length of haul are necessary 
both for review and presentation. 
This whole rate picture should be 
reviewed by the auditor. 

The auditor should ascertain 
that adequate statistics are being 
prepared for the traffic control 
program. The establishment and 
maintenance of proper participa- 
tion in company traffic among com- 
peting carriers is determined only 
after regard to a number of tangi- 
ble and intangible factors. The 
data must be in sufficient detail 
to permit of combination into a 
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Waterflow Alarm Service 
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Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Central Station Offices in all principal cities 











ALLFS . 
PORTABLE 


CARGO CONVEYOR B™ 





Heavy duty, anti-friction bearing equipped machines 
with 30” width belts—in 20, 25, 30, or 35 ft. lengths. 
Ample head and side clearance for large packages. 
Gasoline or electric motor drive. 


Catalog and prices on request 


GEORGE HAISS MFG. CO., INC., Canal Place & E. 144 St., New York 51, N.Y. 
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variety of summaries. Since the 
problem is a continuing one the 
data‘must be reported and anal- 
yzed at frequent intervals and 
should accomplish three purposes. 

First, for policy determination, 
the data should insure the avail- 
ability and accuracy of informa- 
tion for each carrier, showing par- 
ticipation of each carrier in com- 
pany routings, proportion of the 
carrier’s traffic represented by 
company traffic, relative positions 
of the carrier as a customer with 
regard to its proportion of com- 
pany’s total sales, and the propor- 
tion of the earrier’s total pur- 
chases. Second, for judgment of 
performance, cata par- 
ticipation of each carrier should 
be prepared monthly, and _ rela- 
tive accessibility of each car- 
rier to the company’s traffic, due 
to shifts in market and production 
conditions, should be indicated by 
data as to products and geograph- 
ical breakdowns, Finally, for ap- 
plication or coordinating control. 
data should be available permitting 
the use of forecasted operating in- 
formation. 

Aupit Survey or TRAFFIC Sta- 
ristics. The auditor should review 
the traffic statistics program to see 
that it adequately comprehends 
the compilation of data pertaining 
to inbound and outbound freight 
movements, data pertaining to 
other traffie activities, and data 
concerning the carriers and their 
traffic. In the traffic statistics 
program, the auditor should bear 
in mind the funetion of the ac- 
counting department, in colla- 
boration with the traffic depart- 
ment, This function may be out- 
lined as the collecting, compiling, 
and analyzing of traffic statistics 
as stated above; and the furnish- 
ing of adequate data pertaining 
to company operating and market 
conditions for traffic management ; 
and furnishing, for other manage- 


showing 


ment responsibilities, adequate 
traffic statistics as contemplated 
above. 


The auditor should be satisfied 
that traffic statistics are being de- 
veloped and used at the minimum 
cost commensurate with the re- 
sults required. He should ascer- 
tain that the accounting depart- 
ment is familiar with any statis- 


8 


maintained for 
internal use in the traffic depart- 


tical information 
ment. It should be determined 
that the methods and procedures 
used in compiling the traffic sta- 
tistics are sufficiently flexible so 
that additional information re- 
garding freight movements can be 
obtained by periodie or special 
surveys without disruption of es- 
tablished routine. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered that 
requests for special surveys of data 
not comprehended in the traffic 
statistics program should be con- 
fined, in so far as possible, to in- 
formation on a current basis. 

The auditor should review all 
regular traffic statistics reports. 
All reports should be accompanied 
by a brief analysis by the account- 
ing department, explaining major 
deviations from previous or nor- 
mal conditions. If possible, these 
should be in the form of footnotes 
to the reports. It should also be 
the responsibility of the account- 
ing department to maintain for the 
traffic department an operations 
note book. This should contain, 
for the various operating and sales 
phases of the company activities, 
statistics mutually determined to 
be of general or specific value to 
traffic management. The auditor 
should be alert to offer construc- 
tive suggestions concerning this 


notebook. 


INTERNAL CHECK OF OUTGOING 
AND INCOMING FreientT. If 
freight is prepaid for customers, 
the auditor should see to it 
that definite procedure has been 
set up to insure recovery. The 
freight may be added to the 
amount of the invoices when the 
goods are billed or the buyer may 
reimburse the seller at a later 
date. Prepayment of freight may 
be a matter of general policy ap- 
plicable to all shipments or it may 
apply to certain shipments only. 
In either case, the auditor should 
assure himself that a record is 
made promptly of all freight pre- 
paid. Inquiries into the proced- 
ures in the sales department, traffic 
department, shipping room, and 
billing department should furnish 
adequate information on this point. 
These procedures may provide, for 
example, that copies of all ship- 


ping orders be forwarded to the 
traffic department for computa- 
tion of the freight to be added ty 
the invoice or preparation of the 
debit memorandum in _ respect 
thereof before the shipping orders 
are forwarded to the billing de. 
partment; that the numerical ge- 
quence of the debit memoranda 
be accounted for in the general 
accounting department; and that 
a check be made in the general ae. 
counting department; to see that 
debit memoranda have been pre. 
pared for such freight as may not 
have been added to the sales in. 
voices. The preparation and re- 
cording of debit memoranda in re 
spect of freight recoverable from 
customers should not be delegated 
to an employe connected with the 
handling and recording of cash. 

The auditor should satisfy him 
self that a definite procedure is 
followed to insure that eredits or 
deductions by customers for 
freight paid by them are proper 
The credits should be passed upon 
only by employes qualified to pass 
upon their propriety. The pro- 
priety of the freight allowance 
should be passed upon by the de. 
partment having the authority to 
make arrangements with custom- 
ers regarding settlement of trans- 
portation charges, while the ap- 
proval of the eredit or deduction 
should be obtained from employes 
familiar with freight rates and 
tariffs. 

If raw materials are processed 
in transit, control is exercised to 
insure that credit is obtained for 
freight ‘‘drawbacks.’’ The pro- 
cedure surrounding these usually 
involves the filing of claims against 
the carrier and settlement is gen- 
erally effected by deductions from 
other freight payments rather than 
in cash. The filing of such claims 
should be delegated to an employe 
thoroughly familiar with freight 
rates and tariffs, and the preced- 
ure should be such as to insure 
the proper accounting of incoming 
freight bills and their subsequent 
application to claims filed. Some 
companies maintain separate sub- 
sidiary records in which freight 
bills on intermediate shipments are 
entered when received, and these 
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BRITAIN’S PLIGHT 
(Continued from Page 41) 


American mills, in ‘‘assembly- 
line’ technique, produce similar 
qualities in large measure. The 
States sacrifice some quality work- 
manship for quantity and speed 
and resultant low cost. The mis- 
sion found that in America auto- 
matic looms cover 95 percent of 
the industry, while in Britain they 
eover only 5 percent. 

The mission’s recommendation 
that ‘‘reorganization in the cotton 
industry is essential if this coun- 
try is to maintain its position as 
an important exporter of textiles’’ 
is applicable to other British in- 
dustries as well. It is evident that 
both scientific methods of produc- 
tion and efficient machines are 
necessary to increase the British 
output of goods available for ex- 
port, and thus ease her desperate 
economic situation. 

That British industry suffers in 
the distribution as well as the pro- 
duction section of the economy, 
and that more efficient distribu- 
tion would help her problem is 
evidenced in this recommendation 
from the report: 

“‘The vital requirement in the 
British cotton industry is a modi- 
fication of the methods of distrib- 
ution which will have due regard 
for the conditions necessary for 
economic production and labor em- 
ployment. ’’ 

In another of England’s great 
basic industries, coal, the British 
Information Services for July, 
1947, point out that 697,000 miners 
produced 189,000,000 long tons of 
coal in 1946, or about 270 tons per 
man. In the U. 8. in the same 
year, about 490,000 miners pro- 
tons, or 
about 1,080 tons per man. Of 
course, part of this difficulty may 
be attributed to more difficult min- 
ing conditions in England, but 
certainly a good deal of it is due 
to the fact that American mines 
are mechanized to a greater ex- 
tent than the British. 

Britain’s Transport Bill pro- 
vides for the taking over by the 
government on Jan. 1, 1948, of all 
railways, canals, highway trans- 
port and auxiliary transportation 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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| car door with the Monarch Car Door Opener. 
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EVER TRY 
BENDING A STEEL Sf 
CONVEYOR? Z 
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Simpler and more important than it sounds. The FMC 
Accordion gravity conveyor can readily be bent around 





a a ae pillars or other obstructions or into S turns. Can be con- 


egerdiess of ° . 
ates Bi Pe tracted or expanded to fit a given space. When not in use, 





one man can push it together and roll it out of the way. 

Combined with FMC portable power units, intersections 
and power piling conveyor, a material handling system 
can quickly be set up to fit a specific need. It is tops for 
flexibility... but what is even more important, it can 
speed up your material handling and do it with less man- 





power. In these days of soaring costs that is important. 
Write for more details. Let us send you our booklet om 
FMC Unitized Portable Power Conveyor System. It may 
be the start of saving you money on your , 
material handling. Write Dept. DA-3 


FOOD MACHINERY CORPORATION 


MATERIAL HANDLING DIVISION + RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 


SAFER-FASTER-BETTER 


WAY TO OPEN BALKY BOX CAR DOORS 


MONARCH ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 


One man can open the most binding balky box 
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Write for Free De- 
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MODERN METHODS— (Continued from Page 32) 


In the new warehouses goods are 
placed in sections which are 
marked with the time of shipment, 
for example, 7:30 a.m. or 5 p.m. 
Merchandise also is segregated ac- 
cording to mode of transportation 
to be used. Shipments to be for- 
warded by motor freight are in 
appropriately marked sections; 
that intended for rail shipment is 
also in appropriately marked sec- 
tions. 

The company utilizes specially 
designed racks for metal plumb- 
ing pipes. Much handling is ob- 
viated by segregating this merch- 
andise according to size, length 
and type. 

Distribution of the company’s 
products is facilitated by the use 
of colored labels indicative of the 
point from which the merchandise 
is to be shipped. Blue labels are 
placed on packages containing 
merehandise carried in the main 
store which is to be delivered to 
the annex and matched with goods 
earried in stock there. All merch- 
andise with blue labels is shipped 
to the customer direct from the 
annex. 

Orange colored labels are used 
on orders which involve matching 
merchandise from the annex with 
merchandise ordered by the same 
customer and carried in one of 
the main store departments. These 
orders are shipped to the customer 
from the main store. The same 
parcel post label is used in both 
buildings and parcel post ship- 
ments from the annex are de- 
livered to the main store via a 
shuttle truck which also carries 
freight and other merchandise 
bearing orange labels. The use 
of different colored labels prevents 
confusion and results in a saving 
of time. 

In order to promote greater 
speed and efficiency in operation, 
the U. S. Government Post Office 
has a branch located on the first 
floor of the main store. Here 
merchandise is sorted and put in 
mail sacks for delivery to the Post 
Office Terminal for rail shipment. 

The company makes use of an 
emergency bill of lading (Fig. 6) 
which has proved valuable in re- 
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ducing complaints, trouble and 
errors. This form is sent directly 
to the correspondence department 
for ready reference as soon as 
goods are shipped from the annex. 
It carries a notation on the third 
line of the upper left hand corner, 
reading as follows: ‘‘This mem- 
orandum is an acknowledgment 
that a Bill of Lading has been 
issued and is not the original bill 
of ladifig, nor a copy or a dupli- 
eate, covering the property named 
herein, and is intended solely for 
filing or record.’’ 


The value of this form from the 
standpoint of shipping and pack- 
ing room efficiency lies in the fact 
that it gives the company using 
it a constant double check on its 








“Gaircote”’ 


"Gaircote" is a new special coated board 
for folding cartons, made by Robert Gair 
Co., Inc. The new board bridges the ga 
between white patent coated and Aw 4 
coated boards. Gaircote is superior to 
patent coated board, and much faster than 
brush coated, and has better reproduction 
qualities. 








merchandise as it passes from one 
section and division of the com- 
pany to another. Goods moving 
from one division to another are 
sometimes delayed. During this 
interim the emergency bill of lad- 
ing becomes very advantageous, 
as it enables the company to ob- 
tain more accurate and prompt 
information about the whereabouts 
and time of arrival of goods. This 
form is particularly helpful when 
the company has mixed shipments 
made up of goods that are sent in 
part by freight and in part by 
parcel post. It also helps prevent 
errors and aids in forstalling com- 
plaints; altogether it has proved 
a worthwhile solution of a large 
number of problems which arise 
when a heterogeneous assortment 
of goods must be disentangled 
with maximum speed. 

In erder to prevent claims, a 
rule has been established which 


provides for joint signing by the 
company and carrier agents that 
goods accepted by earriers for 
shipment have been delivered in 
good condition. Where there is 
evidence of poor condition or im. 
proper packing, the carrier must 
so indicate on the bill of lading. 


**We have many problems in our 
packing room today,’’ said Mr 
MacKenzie. ‘‘We have spent a 
number of years developing the 
best methods of packing merch- 
andise for either freight or parcel 
post delivery. All packers are 
given a special training in this 
work so as to assure the customer 
that he will receive his merch- 
andise in the best possible condi- 
tion. 

‘One thing that we are very 
particular about is that fragile 
goods that require careful atten- 
tion must be handled separately 
and not be enclosed in mail bags. 

‘*We are not only suffering from 
a shortage of motor trucks and 
railroad cars, but a scarcity of 
packing material as well. In order 
to overcome these obstacles, we 
have made special time and meth- 
ods studies. As a result, we usual- 
ly have been able to render 24-hour 
service. We have found that some 
articles such as small rugs require 
only a small amount of packing, 
while others such as furniture 
may have to be air cell packed 
and provided with air cushions. 
The capable executive must know 
when to conserve material and 
when to give a shipment an ex- 
tremely careful packing. In order 
to maintain an economical and 
efficient operation, one must use 
good judgment. Otherwise costs 
of shipping will be too high to 
enable the company to make a 
profit. ’’ 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. officials 
believe that the new annex ap- 
proaches the ideal in the realm of 
buildings of its kind. It elimin- 
ates waste motion; handles goods 
with a minimum of delay ; provides 
for the shipment of goods at 4 
minimum cost to the company as 
well as the consignee and ensures 
satisfaction to the most important 
person of all—the customer. 
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DON’T TALK SHOP 
(Continued from Page 51) 


should be under my control,’’ 
claimed Fowler. 

‘‘Wait, gentlemen,’’ interposed 
McCormack. ‘‘You will arrange 
to have the traffic department re- 
port to an official, or you must 
discard any thought of obtaining 
a real increase in efficiency with 
maximum reduction in costs.’’ 

Van Buren’s face flushed, Fowl- 
er’s eyes flashed as he said, ‘‘Me- 
Cormack, don’t be arbitrary. Why 
shouldn’t the traffic department 
be assigned to purchasing, or any 
other department we may select ?’’ 

McCormack calmly explained: 
“T’m not being obstinate. Fur- 
thermore, I’m not just giving my 
personal opinion. Many authori- 
ties have shown that a traffic de- 
partment should report to an ex- 
ecutive officer. As an example, 
allow me to quote from a booklet 
‘The Industrial Traffic Manager,’ 
issued by the Policyholders’ Serv- 
ice Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co. 


‘<*The traffic manager . 

of a general traffic depart- 
ment should report to an ex- 
ecutive officer. The reason 
for this is that a properly or- 
ganized traffic department 
serves the accounting, pur- 
chasing, sales, manufacturing 
and constructive divisions. If 
it reported to any one of these 
divisions there is a likelihood 
of conflict due to differences 
of opinion which may exist 
between the heads of such 
divisions. This would result 
in the inability of the traffic 
department to function for 
each division in an unbiased 
and whole hearted way.’ ’’ 


‘‘That’s sound advice,’’ cried 
Porter. ‘‘I concede that most of 
the traffic requirements of the sales 
department are not the same as 
those of the purchasing or pro- 
duction departments. ’’ 

Porter’s viewpoint was finally 
approved. Then Van Buren smil- 
ingly spoke: ‘‘MeCormack, start 
in on your job of installing a 
traffic department for us. Hence- 
forth, you will report directly to 
the president of this company. 
Does that meet the specifications?’’ 
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= PALLET 

SOFTWOODS 

LIGHT WEIGHT Let Pallet Systems, Inc., solve your material handling 
+ OR HEAVY problems quickly and easily with pallets designed for 





extra tough service. A better pallet will do a better job. 
We make pallets of wood or steel for every type service. 
Look around your plant and see where you can reduce 
matenal handling costs with the following: 

WOOD PALLET STEEL PALLET 

PICTURE FRAME WOOD PALLET BOX STEEL SKID 

COLLAPSIBLE WOOD PALLET BOX STEEL SKID BOX 

WOOD COLLAR FOR TIERING DROP-BOTTOM BOX 
WOOD CORNER MARKER AND GUARD MAGNESIUM DOCKBOARD 


WEIGHT STEEL 





* FOR EVERY USE 







* SPECIAL FASTENERS 


* PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





Write today for data sheets on ihe * 
above items and complete prices and a 
delivery information. 


Inc. 


CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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CRANES 


. « - Offer you safety, speed and low costs not 
possible with out-of-date man-handling methods 


@ Avoid strains and injuries and the dangers 
and high costs of a cluttered disorganized 
yard by modernizing your outdoor 
materials handling with these rug- 
ged mobile Roustabouts. Flexi- 
ble performance —fast action 
with hook or magnet, loads 
to 7% tons—=built for 
years of overwork, as 
hundreds of users 
can tell you. 
Write for the 
money-saving 
facts... today! 
























The A. B. Far- 
quhar Company 
York, Pa, 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 
611 NEWMAN STREET + MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Roustabout Cranes 
By Hughes-Keenan 
Load-Handling Specialists Since 1904 
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VERIFICATION OF TRAFFIC FUNCTIONS— (Continued from Page 63) 


records are controlled through a 
controlling account in the general 
ledger, in which the balance should 
represent the aggregate amount 
of freight bills or materials stored 
in transit, or in process of conver- 
sion, and should agree with the 
amount of freight applicable to 
such material contained in the in- 
ventory. Any differences between 
the aggregate amount of freight 
bills applicable to the inventory 
and the balance in the controlling 
account as to the inventory date 
should be carefully investigated. 
Adequate procedure should be 
set up to insure recovery of freight 
paid on purchases shipped ‘‘ freight 
allowed.’’ In general, the pro- 
cedures of companies making pur- 
ehases on a ‘‘freight allowed’’ 
basis should provide for the pre- 
paration of a debit memorandum 
to the vendor for the amount of 
such freight, and the recording 
thereof on the general books be- 
fore the vendor’s invoice is ap- 
proved for payment; and the ex- 
amination of the documents sup- 
porting the relative disbursement 
checks should include the examina- 
tion of satisfactory evidence that 
this procedure has been carried 
out. The evidence may consist of 
a debit memorandum, the amount 
of which may be deducted from 
the invoice being paid or from in- 
voices subject to payment at a 
later date. The amount of the 
debit memorandum should be de- 
termined or checked by an em- 
ploye familiar with the terms of 
the purchase, freight rates, ete. 
APPLICATION OF AUDIT PROCED- 
uRE. Application of audit proced- 
ure to the traffic function in any 
large or medium sized company 
will be governed by the extent of 
its responsibilities, which may 
comprise the hiring of truckers. 
the renting of railroad cars, the 
chartering of vessels, barges, or 
busses, the purchase of Pullman 
space and railroad tickets for the 
use of company personnel, the 
control of demurrage expense, the 
insuring of outbound shipments, 
and the entering of damage claims. 
Careful analysis and study of all 
of these subjects are required and 
the actual procedure followed by 
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the auditor in each case will de- 
pend upon the circumstances pres- 
ent. However, the following will 
serve as a general outline. 

Rates AND Tarirrs. Tariffs vary 
with the class of transportation 
used whether waterborne, freight, 
express, truck, or a combination 
of two or more of these. They 
vary, in hundredweight rates, with 
the size of the load, the route used, 
and the classification of the ship- 
ment. 

Since these matters are special- 
ized subjects, the auditor’s first 
step is to determine whether an 
established procedure for check- 
ing rates is in existence; to see 
that the personnel charged with 
the responsibilities are capable of 
the task, and that the department 
has the tools to do the job, such 
as the published tariffs of railroad 
and trucking associations. It 
should be determined whether the 
department is merely a checking 
station or is a prime mover spe- 
cifying the actual routing of the 
material, expediting shipments, 
ete. There is a world of differ- 
ence in the benefits derived from 
these two approaches. Often spe- 
cial tariffs apply to many raw 
materials and semifinished goods 
that are fabricated at a point other 
than their point of origin and sub- 
sequently reshipped to the con- 
sumer, These are known as fab- 
rication-in-transit rates, or more 
commonly, as ‘‘f.it.’’ One ex- 
ample is telegraph poles shipped 
from the logging camp at, say, a 
point in southern Alabama to a 
ereosoting plant in Macon, Georgia, 
thence to a eustomer in Jackson- 
ville. That would constitute con- 
siderable back-tracking and an 
f.i.t, rate consisting of the straight 
freight from southern Alabama 
to Jacksonville, plus a small charge 
for the stopover at Macon, would 
be substantially less than the ag- 
gregate of the threepoint routing 
via straight freight. The possibili- 
ties of some of the company’s 
products being subject to f.i-t. 


rates should be fully explored. 


Where l.c.l. shipments are being 
made, the possibility of grouping 
and shipping carload lots should 
also be investigated. 


Under certain conditions, some 
earriers offer free pick-up and de. 
livery to or from the carriers’ 
freight depots on 1.c.l. shipments, 
It should be determined whether 
these are being used. Where this 
service is being received, consider. 
ation should be given to whether 
delays and resultant customer dis- 
satisfaction outweigh its advan- 
tages. Where for this reason the 
free pick-up is waived, claims 
should be on file against the ear. 
rier for the pick-up allowance con- 
trolled through charges to accounts 
receivable records. 

Although these are highly spe. 
cialized matters, the auditor can 
acquaint himself sufficiently with 
the principles involved to deter- 
mine whether they are being ade. 
quately considered by the traffic 
department. A number of repre- 
sentative shipments should be se- 
lected by the auditor and the rates 
compared with the published tar. 
iffs. He should also test the knowl- 
edge of rate clerks with rates on 
several commodities over familiar 
and unfamiliar routes. Since the 
transportation tax on coal is ap- 
plied to the tonnage without re- 
gard to the distance of the move- 
ment, any reshipments of this ma- 
terial should be checked to deter- 
mine that on the subsequent ship- 
ment the tax was not reassessed. 

It should be established whether 
the regular line audit of freight 
bills is comprehensive enough to 
prevent duplicate or other incor- 
rect payments. The cross-refer- 
encing of freight bills to customer 
billings and vendor’s invoices is a 
simple control procedure. Unless 
there are other considerations to 
the contrary, all outbound ship- 
ments should be made collect, thus 
reducing the investment in ae- 
counts receivable. 

DeMuRRAGE. Demurrage is 4 
penalty charged by the railroad 
when cars are detained for either 
loading or unloading beyond a 
stipulated time—usually forty- 
eight hours. More often, demur- 
rage charges are the result of poor 
planning on the part of the com- 


(Continued on Page 79) 
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SANTA FE. MODERNIZATION—( Continued from Page 31) 


done with the old pick or tamping 
bar, but it is diffieult indeed to 
build a complete tamping unit 
equipped with its own engine and 
light enough to be handled by one 
man. We have expended many 
thousands of dollars in this effort 
and the work continues. We hope 
to master this perplexing problem 
and, if we do, we think we can 
save hundreds of thousands of 
dollars per year in the mainte- 
nance of our railroad, and at the 
same time bring about an improve- 
ment in its riding qualities. 
Santa Fe track work during 
the past two years and at the 
present time, in addition to normal 
maintenance, has been geared to 
producing a better railroad. Rail 











Fred G. Gurley, president and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Santa Fe System, is one of the youngest 
men ever to succeed to the presidency of 
a Class | system. Only 55 when he took 
over, he entered service as a clerk on the 
Burlington in 1906. He is a pioneer in the 
development of modern motive power 
equipment and an enthusiastic Diesel fan. 








on the Santa Fe has reached a 
standard of 132 lb. Previously 
the steel rail was 110 and 112 lb. 
New ties which are being inserted 
are longer by one foot than those 
previously used. Nine ft. long, 
the new ties tend to spread the 
weight better than the shorter ones 
did. 

Extension and re-location of 
existing sidings and _ passings 
tracks at many different locations 
have been accomplished and many 
more are planned. Centralized 
traffic control on a single track 
railroad increases the capacity of 
the track 50 percent or more. On 
July 1, 1947, we had in operation 
673.1 miles of centralized traffic 
control. Construction work has 
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started and more materials have 
been ordered for control from 
Newton to Mulvane, Kan. Plans 
are made and material is ordered 
to make this same installation be- 
tween Canyon and Texico, Tex., 
located on the third district of the 
Plains Division. 

Santa Fe freight trains via trans- 
continental routes are handled 
with Diesel-electrie power from 
Argentine, Kan., (Kansas City) 
to Barstow, Calif., routing through 
Emporia, Wellington, Amarillo, 
and Belen, N. M., a distance of 
1,620 miles, the longest single 
freight locomotive run in_ the 
world. These trans are made up 
at Kansas City, consisting of solid 
trains for California destinations, 
thereby eliminating intermediate 
terminal service except for the 
changing of locomotive and train 
erews. All perishable traffic orig- 
inating in California and Arizona 
is handled eastbound via the same 
route. Schedules between Chicago 
and Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco were reduced from eighth 
to seventh morning delivery a few 
months ago and those between 
Chicago and Galveston, and Chi- 
eago and Denver, from fourth to 
third morning. This results in 
one day saved to shippers and 
receivers of freight. 

Marked progress has been made 
in the handling of perishable goods. 
Faster train schedules and im- 
proved methods of refrigeration 
and handling, as well as coopera- 
tion of shippers and receivers in 
loading and unloading, have aided 
in this progress. 

And, while on the important 
subject of refrigeration, we are 
exploring the possibilities of a 
refrigerator car equipped with an 
independent mechanical refriger- 
ating unit which, if successful, 
would replace the use of ice in 
refrigerating perishable products. 
There are many technical prob- 
lems involved, but the big ques- 
tion is, can such a refrigerating 
system economically be made avail- 
able to shippers. We are still 
conducting pilot studies. 

The Santa Fe always has fol- 
lowed a policy of improvement for 
better service. 








The Best Pad Value! 


DREADNAUGHT 
Furniture Pads 


Made with All New Cloth 
and Famous 3-in. Squares 


Only ‘48 


Green on one side, khaki on the other. 
The all-round binding strengthens the 
pad and enhances its beauty. 


New Hop-Sack Pads 


Dozen 
45x84” $1 8 
Well Bound on Ends 


Dozen 
F.O.B. 
New Haven 














Write for Illustrated Folder of Padded 
Covers for Refrigerators, Washing 
Machines, Radios, lroners and Pianos 


New Haven 
Quilt & Pad Co. 


84-86 Franklin Street, New Haven 11, Cona. 

















For COMPETENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SERVICE 


in the U. S. and Canada, 


deal with professional photo- 
graphic studios which display 
this emblem. 


Get new 1947 Classified 
Directory free. Lists compe- 
tent photographers all over 
U. S. and Canada, geograph- 
ically and by name. Also 
gives key to specialized serv- 
ices. A big help when you 
need photographs from out- 
of-town. A request on your 
letterhead will bring this 
268 page book without 
charge . . assure receiv- 
ing it annually. 

Write to Charles Abel, 

Executive Manager, 





710n Of 


THE PHOTOGRAPHERS 
ASS'’N OF AMERICA 


520 Caxton Building 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 











REMEMBER 


THE DATE! 


It’s January 12-16, 1948, for the Second 


National Materials Handling Exposition in 


Cleveland, now one of the top fifteen 


shows in the country. 


HE National Materials Handling Ex- 

position, to be held in Public Auditor- 

ium, Cleveland, Jan. 12-16, 1948, is 
now said to be among the .top fifteen in- 
dustrial shows in the nation. 154 exhibitors, 
60 percent more than last year, have already 
contracted for almost 200,000 sq. ft. of 
space, three times last year's area. The 
show will run for five days instead of four, 
and will include a Materials Handling Con- 
ference, held concurrently with the exposi- 
tion, and a Materials Handling Theatre, 
where films on handling will be shown. 
Many more than the 12,000 visitors to last 
year's show are expected this year. 

All available space has been sold, it is 
said, and requests from additional exhibitors 
may necessitate the opening of new areas. 

Exhibitors to date are as follows: 


EXHIBITOR Bootn NuMBERS 
OR Onoda cendivstssveeses 339 
IED TOD cdcceseccoccccsescésece 502 
Addison-Semmes Corp. .............-. 528 
ES ccdcdwcehacds 56 s00c ees 525 
American Engineering Co. ........ 432, 433 
American Pulley Co., The ............ 437 
MEY GERD ceca dnc¥oeensousrcicedses 4 
PENS. PEM COs. ccccccccccsiscse 530 
Association of Lift Trucks & Port- 
ME OUOD, oc cccdcccocedenccsoeees 101 
Atlantic Distributors, Inc. ............ 514 
Automatic Transportation Co. ........ 
Pere 404, 405, 406, and 416, 417, 418 
Automotive Rubber Co. .............. 514 
Baker-Raulang Co., The .......... 302, 303 
is scovecieesssesenea 535 
Barber-Greene Co. ........... 520, 521, 522 
Barrett-Cravens Co. .......... 322, 334, 335 
OR arr 118, 119 
Bearing & Transmission Co. .......... 316 
Better Packages, Inc. .......ccccccecs 519 
Brainard Steel Div., Sharon Steel Corp. 424 
Brummeler Steel Products Corp. ...... 436 
fo Sb SP ree ee 209 
B on Co. Ince.. The EB. W. ...... 403 
Oe Oe I MG Sid iv dsbec ce en cctccs 7 
Caster & Floor Truck Manufacturers’ 
Pe H“chuddotccesGebceruSbecedbecveves 102 
Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corp. ........ 526 
Clark panera es ERE SE ee 
pers 408, 409, and 419, 420, 421 
— Wire ‘aon CO. TRO cccvce 505 
SE EL. np kcdeics cbucsotebeces 204 
Colson Corp., UP ois occ cccceccvescet 411 





Conco Engineering Works .... 503 
Conover-Mast Corp. .......... 310 
Conveyor Repair Service, Inc. 511 
COTS TOU. GBs ck ce cc ccccccesses 301 


Dempster Brothers, Inc. .............. 305 
Er 516 


Divine Brothers Co., Inc. ............ 11 
Drake, Startzman, Sheahan, Barclay, 
a Se, OS CS AEE ee EE RR fe 512 
Economy Engineering Co. ............ 121 
Ee eee 434 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn., The .. 108 
Electric Products Co., The ........... 501 
Electric Storage Battery Co., The .... 115 
SPE BOO WOES «62. cccvcccccoece 123 
Elwell Parker Electric Co. ........ 426, 430 
Equipment Manufacturing Inc. ...... 13 


IE: MN isin an ci orm ehaue.g sieeve 329 
Factory Management & Maintenance .. 207 
ff >. aera 201 
Faultless Caster Corp. 


Ferguson Co., Inc., Harry J. ........ 6 
RES Se eres eee ree 5 
EE he aiidn ks cccsudcoacwe 8, 9 
Gerrerel WAGs CO. 2. cccccccccccses 337 
Geneva Metal Wheel Co., The ...... 205 
tS Se ern 114 
Gerrard Steel Strapping Co. .......... 104 
 £ fF oe 124 
Gould Storage Battery Corp. ......... 309 
GN Ge We Wee eccsesecsccoavecess 113 
Harnischfeger a. arocinipenia ee aeaearesm lia 3 
. tS. Se = 
Hertner Electric Co., The ........... 
OS Se Fare 326, 338 
Hough Co., The Frank G. ........... 304 
ree ae 319, 331 
Industrial Pallet Co., Inc. ............ 540 
Industrial Washing Machine Corp. .... 538 
Insley Manufacturing Corp. .......... 314 
Ironbound Box & Lumber Co. ........ 311 
Island Equipment Corp. ...... 618, 619, 620 
Joyce-Cridland Co., The ........ 543-B, 544 
Keen Manufacturing Corp. .......... 532 
King Sales Equipment Co. .......... 534 
eer ere 12 
Lawrence —. TEMOMGRES cc ccccccccsa 529 
i iT ir ¢asaceeceseseveces ee 545 
Lewis Shepard Products, BM. cuccwiec 612 
ne ee 328 
Magnesium Co. of America ......... 410 
Mansaver Industries. Inc. ............ 513 
Marsh Stencil Machine Co. .......... 103 
— Handling & Power Transmis- : 
calcite te biiiaedh 9d on 000-64 13 
Material Handling Institute .......... 109 
Material Movement Industries .... 116, 117 
Mathews Conveyor Co. ............+-- 
May Fran Engineering Inc. ........... 423 
SE GE Grad i sccsenbecdesaceueneee 112 
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Mocoury BES. Co. TRE ...cccccesccce 609 
i on dine cu omtive sip 438 
EE etl ga Cute aha add ecesuwwelewn 338 
Modern Materials Handling .......... 4B 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co. ........ 312 
NS rane ta wns a cock oe Kee 306 
Motor Generator BE anseiincieosioe 536 
po re 318 
National Metal Edge Box ............ 110 
ee 523 
National Wooden Box Assn. .......... 10 
Nook and O'Neill, Inc. ........... 212, 213 
Nutting Truck and Caster Co. ........ 402 
Ohio Equipment Co., Inc. ............ 122 
Grammevilie Bits. Co. .....ccccccsvcce 320 
EIS. a ac 40'd poe 9000 660608 524 
ree ee 517 
ED) aawngdtcvessaeeesias oben 1 
I Ig vcccssisemng hss ene 428 
ED CE TE, cc cvccctian'eessscces wi 
Patron Transmission Co., Inc. ........ 533 
Penton Publishing Co. ............... 206 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co. ........ 415 
Powell Pressed Steel Co., The .... 431, 435 
Ee 607 
Rack Engineering Co. ............. 106, 101 
Rapids-Standard Co., Inc., The ...... 610 
Ready-Power Co., . siseneeses ohne 401 
Re-Bo Manufacturing Co., Inc. ...... 518 
CS rey ee 203 
chards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. ..........+. 412 
eee DEVORE, TRG. «0... cceccoceens 429 
SED EEE GO. cnc ccvccssesce 605, 606, = 
SP GD GOS ecesedescsscdcccceseows 
Sate Wee Ce, TS ooo 0cccccccecs 120 
Saginaw Products Corp. .............. 542 
SE BONOER, TG.  cicccccccccceves 615 
ene sana ee ge Me ctinan ts weeeus 325 
Service Caster & Truck Corp. ........ 333 
Sherman Paper Products Corp. ...... 541 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ......... 42] 
Silent Hoist & Crane Co., Inc. ........ 330 
IE Sk SND ccewucvwsssscseseed 510 
Skarnes Engineering & Supply Co. .. 504 
Smith Power Transmission Co. ...... 
Speedways Conveyors, Inc. ........... 202 
Standard Conveyor Co. ........ 508 and 615 
OEE SPOE, SMO ccecscescccanvecse 527 
Steel-Parts Manufacturing Co. ...... 317 
ee ee re rrr rer re 111 
Stratton Equipment Co. ............ 614 
I ED 8 oo eeeeseoenes 604 
Thew Shovel Co., The .......ccccece 332 
Thomas Truck & Caster Co. .......... 2 
Tower CORB.  ..cccccce oom Mae 
Traffic Service i. ae 105 
Transitier Truck Co. ...... 210, 211 
errr 321 
CE: GE EN. wecccsscvvaduosees 617 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co., The . 3% 
Unistrut Products Co. ............ 210, 20 
Waterman Engineering Co. ... 
Webb Co., Jervis B. ........ 


West Bend Equipment Corp. 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. 





oo wctanssctnca< 

Whitney Chain & Mfg. Co. 

Williford Manufacturing Co. ........ 422 
Wirebound Box Mfrs. Assn. .......... 507 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. .......... 


Co. 
125, 126, 127, 128, 129, 130 
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Books and Catalogs 


A READING LIST ON BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, 59-p., fifth revision, designed 
for the use of those who wish to accumulate 
books for study and reference and for con- 
cerns which desire to establish small li- 
braries for staff use. The main sections of 
the List include the business system and 
economic policies, foreign trade, market- 
ing, finance, accounting, business statistics 
and research, business law, administration 
of business, industrial relations and person- 
nel management. Each section is subdi- 
vided and each book is described concisely 
and its relation to other books in the field 
is emphasized. 50c. Tuck School, Han- 
over, N. H. 





MANUAL ON RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 
OPERATIONS, edited by Leonard Mon- 
geon, 366-p. text, written especially for de- 
partment stores, variety stores and women's 
specialty stores; pertains to all types of 
retailing. $6 to members and ineligible 
non-members, $10 to eligible non-members, 
Traffic Group, National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn., 100 W. 31 St. N. Y. C. I. 





MODERN PACKAGING ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
100-p. (approx.) reference book, covering 
all phases of packaging, including a buyers’ 
guide. $6.50 (Canada $9; Foreign $11). 
Packaging Catalog Corp., 122 E. 42 St., 
N.Y. C. 17. 





LIFT TRUCK AND TRACTOR GUIDE, 28-p. 
illus. pocket size booklet, simplifying selec- 
tion of correct equipment for handling 
jobs. Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. 152 St., 
Cleveland 10. 


LOOKING BEYOND THE PRICE TAG, 
\2-p. illus. pamphlet, stressing the import- 
ance of interpreting the value of storage 
battery-powered industrial trucks, storage 
batteries and battery charging equipment 
in terms of dependability, handling speed, 
low operating cost, safety for workers and 
freedom from noise, fumes and odors. 
Electric Industrial Truck Assn., 29-28 4/st 
Ave., Queens Plaza, Long Island City |, 
mY. 


TECHNICAL AND ENGINEERING BUL- 
LETIN NO. 8, ALKALIES AND CHLORINE 
IN THE TREATMENT OF MUNICIPAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL WATER, 94-p. book, covering 
water treatment and offered to chem- 
ists and engineers responsible for water 
supply problems in industrial plants, water 
supply departments, power stations and ice 
plants. Advertising and Sales Promotion 
Dept., Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., 
ma. G 6. 


CONTROL HUMIDITY IF YOU WANT TO 
GET THE MOST COMFORT FROM AIR 
CONDITIONING, 8-p. illus. booklet, de- 
scribing the Kathabar System’ of Selective 
Humidity Control for Air Conditioning. 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo |}. 





GUIDE TO EFFICIENT SHIPMENT SEAL- 
ING AND TAPE APPLICATION, 12-p. illus. 
ochure, covering the subject of sealing 
as applied to corrugated shipping con- 
tainers and parcel post packages, pointing 
out the advantages of gummed tape. 
Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
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New Roof Coating 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards reports 
that gilsonite asphalt aluminum roof paint, 
developed last February after more 
than a quarter of a century of research, 
deflects 70 percent of the sun's destruc- 
tive rays and reduces interior tempera- 
tures as much as 15 deg. The new coating, 
manufactured by the United Gilsomite 
Laboratories, Pittsburgh, is designed to 
provide low-cost roof protection and year- 
round weatherproofing. The insulating 
paint is said to have proved valuable in 
safe-guarding the comfort of factory 
workers during the summer months, re- 


ducing crop spoilage in storage struc- 
tures, protecting livestock and poultry, and 
eliminating roof deterioration. Recently 
registered under the trade-mark, “Gil- 
salume," the gilsonite aluminum roof paint 
may be easily applied with either ordinary 
bristle brush or spray gun. One coat of 
the liquid insulation will provide asphalt 
shingles, smooth or slate roll roofing, built 
up, slag or metal roofs, non-porous masonry 
and outside work such as tanks, flashings 
and fences with effective protection agains? 
the summer sun, snow, frost, rain and 
dampness. One gallon is said to cover 
300 to 400 sq. ft. at a cost of approxi- 
mately one cent a foot. 











P. 0. Box 60, Annex Station 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


FOR INDUSTRIAL USES 


HARDWOOD PALLETS 
Designed and Made to Specifications 


WHEEL BLOCKS, BLOCKING, ETC. 


The Mowbray & Robinson Lumber Co. 


CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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TRADE MARK 
There’s No Substitute for 32 Years Experience 








¢ Materials Handling 
Equipment 


LEWIS -SHEPARD PRODUCTS INC. 


321 WALNUT STREET, WATERTOWN 72, MASS. 


of G Great Line 
Modern 








INTERNATIONAL POWER for Materials Handling 


Get International Tractors—or equipment 
powered by International Engines—and 
reduced materials handling costs. 

International Tractors and Engines are 
designed for heavy-duty use—at minimum 
costs for fuel and maintenance. Matchless 
serviceability and long life are Interna- 
tional advantages you'll want. 


See the nearest International Industrial 
Power Distributor—or any distributor 
handling International-powered equipment. 
He can give you suggestions that will sim 
plify your materials handling problems, 
Industrial Power Division 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Avenve Chicago 1, Illinois 








GENERAL TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—(Continued from Page 18) 


2. Marketing areas to be 
served, 

3. Availability of railroad, 
motor and water trans- 
portation services and fa- 
cilities. 

4. Wharf and dock facilities 
for water transportation. 

5. Local transportation fa- 
cilities and services. 

6. Freight rates on raw ma- 
terials via rail, water and 
motor transportation. 

7. Freight rates on finished 
products via rail, water 
and motor services. 

8. Loss of weight in manu- 
facturing processes. 

9. Real estate prices for fac- 
tory sites, and induce- 
ments offered by local gov- 
ernments or trade organ- 
izations. 

10. Availability 
water supply. 

11. Legal regulations and re- 
strictions. 

12. Fuel and _ power 
ability and costs. 

13. Taxes. 

14. Housing for employes. 


af adequate 


avail- 


Usually speed is less imperative 
in transportation services than is 
regularity of deliveries. An in- 
dustry can, through executive 
planning, set up supply and manu- 
facturing programs and the traffic 
department can arrange for in- 
bound and outbound transporta- 
tion services to insure the main- 
tainance of inbound deliveries 
and outbound movements to effect 
the program. An adequate mar- 
gin of safety should be provided. 
This will depend upon transporta- 
tion conditions prevailing at the 
time or in the forseeable future. 
Vessel, barge and freight car sup- 
ply; conditions of transportation 
movement; railroad motive power ; 
port and terminal congestion; 
embargoes—these and other fac- 
tors must be considered. 

In some eases, particularly in 
connection with emergency or re- 
pair shipments or when produc- 
tion schedules are uncertain or 
retarded, fast transportation be- 
comes imperative. Special ves- 
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sel, barge, train or truck move- 
ments may be required. Goods 
ordinarily shipped by water or 
rail may be shipped by expedited 
motor freight, railway express or 
air. Premium rates paid for such 
services may be justified by the 
avoidance of idle machines or 
working forces, or by other gains 
not represented by transportation 
costs. 

Some advantages of speed in 
transportation services include: 


1. Reductions in inventories, 

variously estimated at 

from 25 to 70 percent, de- 

pending upon extent of 

use and nature of opera- 

tions ; 

Reduction of capital frozen 

in goods in transportation ; 

3. Reductions in distribution 
costs other than transpor- 
tation ; 

4. Widening and scattering 
of market areas; 

5. Widening of sources of 
supply ; 

6. Improved control over 
supply and prices; 

7. Effective management con- 
trol ; 

8. Improvement in the turn- 
over of stocks of goods. 


ne 


One of the most important re- 
sponsibilities of industrial traffic 
management is the control of 
transportation costs. These costs 
tend to become more important as 
manufacturing processes and costs, 
labor costs, and costs of raw ma- 
terials become more apt to be uni- 
form among competitors who seek 
to sell their goods in identical 
markets where prices are estab- 
lished by the forces of competition. 
The difference of a few cents per 
hundred lb. in freight rates may 
so add to the costs of raw ma- 
terials or finished products that 
an industry will be cut off from 
certain sources of supply or kept 
out of attractive markets. 

Transportation costs cannot be 
manipulated at will. Many of 
these costs are represented by the 
charges of regulated common ecar- 
riers whose rates are woven into 
an interrelated pattern. A change 


in one rate may tend to impair 
the integrity of an entire terri- 
torial, interterritorial or commodi- 
ty rate structure, and to disrupt 
long-established rate relationships, 

Then too, far-seeing traffic ex. 
ecutives do not wish to establish 
levels of freight rates which will 
not be reasonably compensatory to 
the carriers. Such rates will im- 
pair the ability of the carriers to 
maintain adequate service, pre- 
sently and in the future. It is to 
the advantage of industries, as 
well as the carriers, that revenues 
be adequate to enable carriers to 
furnish good service, to keep their 
facilities and equipment in good 
condition, and to keep pace with 
advances in industry by installing 
new and more efficient equipment 
as it becomes available. 

Industrial traffic executives, as 
the representatives of shippers, 
must seek the lowest freight rates 
consistent with these broad objec- 
tives, and control and_ reduce 
transportation costs by: 


1. Negotiating equitable rates 
from sources of supply and 
to competitive markets; 

2. Seeking rates which will 
develop sources of supply 
of raw materials and mar- 
kets in their own interests 
and in the interests of car- 
riers through the develop- 
ment of new or additional 
traffic ; 

3. Preventing the _ establish- 
ment by carriers of rates 
for competitive industries 
which will prejudice the 
industry in obtaining sup- 
plies of raw materials or 
semi-finished products, or 
in marketing products in 
competition with other in- 


dustries ; 
4. Negotiating transportation 
contracts with contract 


carriers for necessary serv- 
ices at favorable rates; 

5. Arranging when desirable 
for private transportation 
factilities ; 

6. Obtaining equitable clas 
sification of the industry’s 
inbound and _ outbound 
traffic with the railroad, 
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steamship, barge or motor 
transport carriers, direct- 
ly or through the classi- 
fication committee ; 


7. Seeking to prevent these 
earriers from establishing 
classification ratings or 
regulations which have the 
effect of prejudicing the 
industry ; 

more efficient 
packaging, loading and 
stowage practices which 
will reduce the costs of 
materials handling pre- 
paratory to shipment, after 
the receipt of the goods, 
or in handling in plants, 
depots or warehouses ; 


8. Devising 


9. Controlling the placement, 
loading, unloading and re- 
lease of freight cars, ves- 
sels and barges so as to re- 
duce demurrage charges, 
which are component parts 
of transportation costs; 

10. Arranging for _ special 
transportation services 
needed in connection with 
inbound and _ outbound 
shipments and for equit- 
able charges in connection 
with such services ; 

1l. Participation in rate com- 
plaints or other cases be- 
fore regulatory commis- 
sions to assert the reason- 
able self-interest of the in- 
dustry and preventing it 
from being prejudiced by 
individual or commodity 
rate adjustments or by 
horizontal freight rate 
changes which may destroy 
carefully adjusted inter- 
related rates from competi- 


tive sources of supply, 
among manufacturing 


points, or to competitive 
markets by awkwardly ad- 
justed general or horizon- 
tal rate adjustments. 


Many carefully considered com- 
modity rate adjustments which 
have been worked out to establish 
and preserve equitable rate rela- 
tionships among producing areas, 
manufacturing centers, and mar- 
kets have been nullified by hori- 
zontal rate changes which have 
followed the percentage pattern 
for increasing or decreasing the 
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rates rather than by making the 
changes in specific cents per hun- 
dred lb. or ton which would have 
preserved these established rela- 
tionships. 

Competiti,* commercial _ rela- 
tionships between producing areas, 
manufacturing centers, distribu- 
tion points and markets—assum- 
ing that these relationships are 
equitable—should be preserved 
whenever possible despite neces- 
sary changes in the level of freight 
rates, 

Horizontal increases or decreases 
in all freight rates, usually, are: 

1. Unsound economically be- 
cause they do not preserve 
relationships between 
freight rates and the value 
of the commodities or of 
the transportation services, 
or the relative costs of 
performing the services; 


2. Unlawful because the re- 
sultant rates are not neces- 
sarily reasonable nor free 
from unjust and unreason- 
able discrimination, pref- 
erence or prejudice. 


Competitive relationships, as a 
rule, can best be preserved by 
properly related group rates, us- 
ing relative large groupings for 
long-distance rates and compara- 
tively smaller ones for short-haul 
traffic. There should be no dis- 
tinction between intrastate and 
interstate freight rates, because in- 
dustry and commerce do not recog- 
nize state lines, nor is competition 
restricted by state boundaries. 

Base rate should be established 
from a principal or key producing 
point or group to a principal mar- 
ket, if rate relationships are to be 
preserved. Rates from other com- 
petitive producing points to the 
same market should be made by 
adding arbitraries to the rate ap- 
plicable from the producing point 
to the principal market. Rates to 
other markets should be made by 
adding arbitraries to the rates ap- 
plicable to the key market. The 
rates so made can then be in- 
creased or decreased by applying 
percentages to the key rates and 
adding the arbitraries to these bas- 
ic rates. Basic rates should be es- 
tablished from principal sources of 


(Continued on Page 83) 








TRANSCONTINENTAL 
HIGHWAY MAP 


OF 
THE UNITED STATES 
WITH SOUTHERN CANADA & NORTHERN MEXICO 


>< 
“4 A complete line of MAPS 
Write for Price List 








AMERICAN MAP CO. INC. 
16 East 42 Street New York 17, N.Y 


REVOLVATOR 


PORTABLE ELEVATORS 


coweR THAT OVERHEAD! 











These hand or electrically operated portable 
elevators are indispensable for scientific, in- 
expensive piling. 


Revolvable base for close quarter operation 
enables operator to swing platform to un- 
loading position without turning machine. 
Upper structure swings (ball bearings) on its 
own center for stability. Other features save 
time, space, and money. Pile clear to ceil- 
ing with complete safety. 


We also make RED GIANT Liftrucks, 
Hydraulic and Cable Freight Eleva- 
tors. Write for bulletins. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


8796 Tonnele Ave., NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Sines suuE 
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Caplin Distribution 





Joseph Kolodny was re-elected 
resident of the National Assn. of 
Ghetesalers. The following were 
elected to serve on the board of 
trustees for the ensuing year: C. C. 
Caruso, Schiefelin & Co.; Sid L. 
Darling, National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Assn.; Henry Matter, 
Wholesale Dry Goods Institute; Dr. 
E. L. Newcomb, National Wholesale 
Druggists’ Assn.; George Van Gor- 
ter, McKesson & Robbins, Inc.; and 
Edward R. Bartlett, Richard The- 
baut, Inc.; all of New York City. 
Also, Robert M. Adair, chairman, 
Jones, Witter & Co., Columbus, O.; 
W. W. Bayfield, American Coal Sales 
Co., Washington, D. C.; R. B. Cowles, 
Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., Spring- 
field, Mass.; Allan Davis, F. A. Davis 
& Sons, Baltimore, O.; Dr. Howard 
T. Hovde, National Wall Paper 
Wholesalers Assn., Phila; B. W. 
Ruark, Motor & Equipment Whole- 
salers Assn., Chicago; Joseph B. 
Flagman, James Davis, Inc., Chi- 
cago; Arthur F. Schultz, The Arthur 
F. Schultz Co., Erie, Pa.; Phil B. 
Swing, The Guaranty Gas Coal Co., 
Cleveland; W. T. Turner, Palmetto 
Lumber Sales Co., Spartanburg, 


S. C. 





Robert H. Baldock, chief engineer, 


Oregon Highway Dept., was elected 
president, American Assn. of State 
Highway Officials (AASHO). Other 
officers elected were: Wesley W. 
Polk, chief Ill. highway engineer, 
first vice eo. George S. Hen- 
derson, R. I. highway engineer, 
treasurer; and these regional vice 
presidents: Ist region, Spencer 
Miller, Jr., N. J. State Highway 
Commissioner; 2nd region, F. Elgin 
Bayless, chairman of the Fla. State 
Road Dept.; 3rd region, Wardner G. 
Scott, Neb. state engineer; 4th re- 
ion, A. F. Winkler, Mont. Highway 
ommission, chairman. Members of 
the Executive Committee selected 
were James A. Anderson, Va. State 
Highway Dept.’s, chairman; C. H. 
Purcell, Cal. director of public 
works, and Ray H. Leavitt, Utah 
State Road Commission, chairman. 





E. G. Bailey, vice president, The 
Babcock and Wilcox Co., N. Y., was 
elected national president of The 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, succeeding Eugene W. 
O’Brien of Atlanta. Other officers 
elected were: Regional vice presi- 
dents, Frank M. Gunby, associate of 
Charles T. Main, Inc., Boston; Paul 
B. Eaton, head of the mechanical 
engineering department of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Pa.; Thomas E. Pur- 
eell, general superintendent of 
power stations, Duquesne Light Co., 
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Pittsburgh; J. Calvin Brown, head 
of the engineering firm of J. Calvin 
Brown, L. A 





Frank Eggleston, former manager 
of the R. I. Truck Owners Assn., 
has been named field service repre- 
sentative of the American Trucking 
Assns., Inc., for the six New England 
States, succeeding George Bower, 
Jr., who recently resigned. G. D. 
Sontheimer, administrative assistant 
in the safety and operations depart- 
ment, ATA, since Jan., 1947, has 
been named director of a newly 
constituted safety department. Hoy 
Stevens, chief of the former equip- 
ment and maintenance section, will 
continue as chief of the new section, 
which is to be a part of the safety 
department for administrative pur- 
poses only. To fill section assign- 
ments within the safety department, 
Earl Givens was named chief of the 
personnel safety section and Neil 
Darmstadter was named chief of the 
accident statistics section. The spe- 
cial services section, formerly a part 
of the safety and operations depart- 
ment, will not be assigned to the 
new safety department, but will re- 
port direct to the general manager. 
E. M. Welliver will continue as chief 
of the section. W. A. Bresnahan, 
director of the department of re- 
search, was made responsible for all 
motor carrier insurance matters and 











Obituary 


W. GIBSON CAREY, JR., 51, 
president, The Yale & Towne Man- 
ufacturing Co., former president, 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, board chairman, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, director, 
Commerce & Industry Assn. of New 
York, the American Arbitration 
Assn., and former president and 
director, China-American Council of 
Commerce & Industry; trustee, Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York, and the Consolidated Edison 
Co. of New York, Inc., director, Irv- 
ing Trust Co., Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co., New York Telephone Co. 
and Armstrong Cork Co., and Re- 
search Corp.; also member of board 
of governors, Society of the New 
York Hospital; member, national ex- 
ecutive council of Alpha Delta Phi 
fraternity, vice president of the Up- 
town Club of New York, member, 
Newcomen Society of England, Uni- 
versity Club of New York, the Bed- 
ford Golf & Tennis Club, and the 
Field Club of Greenwich, Conn. 








will serve as the staff miémber 4g. 
signed te any insurance committee 
or special group dealing with ip. 
surance problems. 





Roland M. Rice, general counse} 
for the American Trucking Assnsg, 
Inc., for the past five years, left that 
post to become assistant genera] 
counsel for the Assn. of American 
Railroads. 





At the annual meeting of the 
Early Birds, aviation pioneers, held 
during the National Air Races, 
George H. Scragg, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, "The 
White Motor Co., Cleveland, was 
re-elected president for the ensuing 
year. Others named to Office were: 
Brig. Gen. Frank P. Lahm, retired, 
Cleveland, first vice president (re. 
elected); Hillery Beachey, La Jolla, 
Cal., second vice president; Will D. 
Parker, Bartlesville, Okla., third 
vice president; Ernest Jones, Wash- 
ington, D. C., secretary (re-elected): 
and Augustus Post, New York, 
treasurer (re-elected). Robert Min. 
shall, Cleveland, was elected trustee 
for a five-year term, and Clarence 
A. DeGiers, Long Island City, N. Y.. 
was named for a one-year term. 





Present officers of the Industrial 
Traffic Managers Assn. of Baltimore 
are: L. J. Canter, president, S. M 
Whisner, vice president, O. J. Me- 
Coy, secretary. 





W. J. Sears was appointed vice 
president, Rubber Mfrs. Assn. Mr. 
Sears recently resigned as chief of 
the Rubber Div., Office of Materials 
Distribution, Department of Com- 
merce. 





American Radiator g Standard 
Sanitary Corp. has announced the 
retirement of Benjamin S. Thomas 
who is succeeded by Perry M. Gish, 
as general traffic manager. 





William W. Bane has been ap- 
pointed assistant traffic manager, 
The American Welding & Mfg. Co. 
Warren, O 





Sam B. Stocking, president of the 
Pacific Storage & Distributing Co. 
Tacoma, has announced the promo- 
tion of John S. Dyer, formerly sec- 
retary-manager, to vice president 
and manager, and of Edward L 
Reames from treasurer to secretary. 
At the same time, S. B. Stocking, 
Jr., who recently resigned as supel- 
visor of graduate studies in business 
at the University of Toronto to be 
come associated with Pacific Stor- 
age, was elected to the board of 
directors to fill the vacancy ca 
by the death of Matt H. Newell, 
pioneer Tacoma warehouseman who 
retired from active management of 
the company last year. 
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TRAFFIC FUNCTIONS—(Continued from Page 72) 


pany charged. Obviously, there 
would be no demurrage if the cars 
were not scheduled for receipts 
before unloading docks are free to 
receive them, or in the case of out- 
bound shipments, if the material 
has been readied for shipment. 
However, some demurrage is un- 
avoidable since the best plans 
sometimes go astray. 

Most companies operate under 
what is termed an ‘‘average agree- 
ment.’’ Such an agreement is 
made between the railroad and the 
shipper and provides that the 
latter be allowed one credit for 
each car released within the first 
twenty-four hours of free time and 
assessed one debit per car per day 
for each day up to four days on 
each car held after the expiration 
of the first forty-eight hours, Two 
eredits are required to offset one 
debit. At the end of each calendar 
month half of the total number 
of credits, if less than the total 
aumber of debits. are deducted 
from the debits. The remaining 
debits, known as excess debits, are 
charged at the prevailing demur- 
rage rate. If the credits exceed 
the debits, a shipper is said to 
have earned excess credits and no 
charge is made. As the demur- 
rage account is settled each month, 
excess credits cannot be carried 
over to offset excess debits the next 
month; nor can excess credits 
earned on unloading be credited 
against excess debits on loading, 
or vice versa. Under the average 
plan, when four debits have ac- 
erued against any one car, demur- 
rage is levied at an increased rate 
per day (known as an ‘‘arbitrary 
charge’’) for each day beyond the 
four-debit pay period, including 
Sundays and holidays. 

It should be ascertained whether 
there is a coordination of sched- 
uled arrival dates of incoming 
shipments with unloading and 
storage capacities, and of sched- 
uled arrival dates of empty cars 
for outgoing shipments with pro- 
duction schedules. It should be 
determined whether cars are un- 
loaded in the sequence of their 
delivery. Supervisors should be 
notified of cars that have ‘ex- 
hausted their free time, and again 
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when the demurrage rate is ap- 
proaching the arbitrary stage. 

RENTALS, REPARATIONS, AND 
DamaAcE Cuaims. Many companies 
lease cars from the railroad for 
intramill use. Rental is charged 
on a per diem basis. It should be 
ascertained that records are avail- 
able for checking the per diem 
and, further, that all cars for 
which rental is charged are ac- 
tually in service. 

It is the responsibility of the 
traffic department to institute all 
reparation and damage claims. 
The auditor should determine that 
all such claims are actively pur- 
sued and are controlled by charges 
in the accounts receivable records. 


TrucKING Services. It should 
be determined whether the com- 
pany’s local trucking is covered by 
contract and, if so, whether com- 
petitive bids were received before 
the contract was awarded. 
Trucking charges may be based 
upon hourly, daily, weekly, or a 
hundredweight basis. Since trucks 
are beyond the control of the com- 
pany after they leave the plant 
grounds, the hundredweight basis 
is the most easily checked. Under 
this basis, weights charged can be 
compared with product weights 
invoiced to customers. 

In the absence of a contract it 
should be ascertained whether any 
one trucker is favored over others, 
and if so, why? Trucking rates 
on nonlocal shipments should be 
compared with published tariffs, 
and the routing of all such ship- 
ments should be designated by the 
traffic department and not by the 
shipping department. A study to 
determine the possibility of effect- 
ing economies through company 
ownership and operation of trucks 
may be productive. 

Conctusion. As indicated at the 
outset, the foregoing is not to be 
regarded as an exhaustive audit 
program, but is intended to afford 
a general outline from which a 
program might be prepared to 
meet the needs of any specific case 
at hand. With few exceptions, 
traffic audits are unusually inter- 
esting and stimulating to the audi- 
tor and, more important, are often 
productive audits. 
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TRAFFIC IS TRANSPORTATION—( Continued from Page 15) 


aging engineer or materials hand- 
ling foreman or chief warehouse- 
man. He should however have 
something more than a superficial 
knowledge of what in packing or 
handling makes for success or 
failure in the processes of trans- 
portation. For as the shipping 
executive quoted at the outset, 
contends, ‘‘Traffic is Transporta- 
tion !’’ 

The qualities which qualify one 
for broad administration of all 
traffic problems is practical under- 
standing plus the initiative to do 
something about it. The tasks of 
an average traffic department fall 
into one major and two minor 
eategories. The first and foremost 
is concerned with delivery of the 
company’s outgoing shipments. A 
secondary responsibility is picking 
up the data on incoming ship- 
ments, expediting their movement 
and completing necessary paper 
work to taking delivery. A third 
assignment, important in varying 
degree, is making the reservations 
and arrangements necessary to the 
transportation of the firm’s per- 
sonnel when travelling. 

This last named responsibility 
may be used as the criterion for 
weighing the thoroughness of the 
first two. A traffic department 
asked to route a travelling execu- 
tive from one distant city to an- 
other would never order a train 
or plane reservation without a 
eareful review of all possibilities. 
For here the object of transporta- 
tion is an individual who can re- 
port back on the service given by 
the traffic department and should 
the connection have been a slow 
local making all stops when a 
through, comfortable express 
eould have been selected, someone 
is going to hear about it. 

Merchandise also reports back 
when it experiences poor handling 
or poor service in transportation. 
But unfortunately, its voice is not 
so pronounced as that of the dis- 
turbed traveller given an unwise 
reservation. Merchandise can 
speak back only through traffic 
damage claims; product claims or 
complaints at destination ; lost eus- 
tomers and inactive accounts; re- 
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duced profits and even red ink. So 
many traffic men never seem to 
hear the rebukes of merchandise 
and consequently never give to 
ordinary outgoing and incoming 
traffic activities that extra en- 
thusiasm and thoroughness which 
is evoked when preparing an itin- 
erary for an individual. 

As stated, for outgoing ship- 
ments it is a responsibility of traf- 
fic management to be able to re- 
port if the firm’s shipping cartons 
or packing cases are adequate or 
not. If inadequate, then in co- 
ordination with packaging engi- 
neer, production manager, pur- 
chasing agent or shipping clerk, 
he seeks to learn if the weakness 
is in the weight or style of con- 
tainer, or if there is some fault in 
closure, interior bracing or in the 
wirestrapping. Upon establishing 
the fault, then with missionary 
zeal—either alone or in conjunc- 
tion with others interested in good 
shipping—the zealous traffic man- 
ager is going to carry the ball up 
and down the line until he wins 
his point of improving the firm’s 
standard of shipping. 

Traffic management wants to 
know and should inject itself into 
such distribution phases as meth- 
ods of warehousing, tiering and 
freight handling that are best 
suited to the goods to be trans- 
ported. And having established 
authoritatively the recommended 
methods of handling, the zealous 
traffic manager will become rabid 
on the subject of all areas of hand- 
ling shipments—his own plat- 
forms, earrier’s terminals, public 
warehouses and distributors—abid- 
ing by these rules of handling. 

Traffic management finds that it 
should know what sort of trucks, 
rail ears, materials handling equip- 
ment and ship’s gear is good for 
shipments and which are hazards. 
The examples are endless. If the 
material is fragile, certainly stiff, 
hard-tired drays are out. If the 
cargo must remain waterproof, 
trucks with flapping tarpaulin 
covers may offer insufficient pro- 
tection from rain and snow. If 
rigid bracing is imperative, the 
traffic department that is on its 


toes will reject rail cars offered 
with flooring so worn as to offer 
reduced holding power for ney 
nailing. If the construction of 
one’s shipping case is not adapted 
to being lifted by crane with 
grapple hooks, then someone con. 
cerned with good shipping must 
police each step in the movement 
to be certain cases are lashed by 
eables or that platform lifts are 
used. If freight hooks can dam- 
age and puncture your goods, the 
active traffic department does 
more than depend upon ‘‘Use No 
Hooks”’ stencilling, It specifies 
all the way down the line that 
freight handlers are not to use 
their stevedoring hooks in connee- 
tion with its cargo. 

Traffic management wants to be 
more than a transmitter of claims 
as presented. It wants to be in 
position to ask for and get an in- 
telligent inspection report and to 
properly analyze such report s0 
that constructive suggestions may 
come out of each traffic claim. If 
the carrier is at fault, it wants to 
be able to present its facts so 
clearly and conclusively that maxi- 
mum demands are met and paid 
without delay. If part of the re. 
sponsibility is in poor packing or 
handling, the sincere traffic man- 
ager will realize there is more to 
be gained in the end to seek the 
correction of the fault within his 
own activity rather than sit high 
and dry to push through the en- 
tire responsibility upon the carrier. 

Progressive traffic management 
refuses to fall into a rut and ae- 
cept all precedents as established 
without question. It boldly seeks 
new ways to accomplish distribu- 
tion more economically and effici- 
ently. It comes forward with well- 
thought-through plans for estab- 
lishing local stock piles or using 
other methods of transportation if 
they achieve such aims. Better 4 
traffic manager who has ideas and 
suggestions rejected than one who 
never comes forward with new 
thinking and ideas. 

Moving from the subject of out- 
going traffic to incoming, we find 
even where there is considerably 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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The Frozen Food Industry 
ee add men of industries 


and of men in industries is 

not merely a matter of 
sentiment but an economic neces- 
sity." Harlan J. Nissen told represen- 
tatives of the frozen food industry 
meeting in San Francisco ping | 
"Unless all essential factors are will- 
ing to reconcile dii‘erences and go 
forward together, tee entire frozen 
food industry will suffer." Mr. Nissen 
spoke on behelf of the National 
Assn. of Refrigerated Warehouses, 
of which he was president in 1946. 
His address emphasized the need for 
close cooperation particularly with 
the cold storage industry but also 
with transportation and other related 
industries. “There are several levels 
or points at which industry coopera- 
tion—between my industrial group, 
yours, and others—can and must be 
promoted." "First, through our na- 
tional and regional associations we 
can improve and expand our statis- 
tical reporting. Facts on amounts in 
storage of various kinds, package 
sizes, grades, and qualities of frozen 
foods are highly important. Our 
warehouse associations, both national 
and regional, working with other sim- 
ilar groups, are in a position to main- 
tain and improve the service of 
statistical reporting.” 

"Second, legislation is a matter in 
which there must be cooperation, 
and it is one that requires competent 
thinking and action, not by isolated 
groups but by large groups, led by 
aggressive association officers. Ex- 
amples coming up are the Research 
and Marketing Act and possible re- 
vision of the Norris-LaGuardia Act." 
Work on administration of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act was cited as an 
example of past accomplishment. 
"Only by making ourselves heard— 
and listened to—were warehousing 
groups able to avoid gross unfairness 
in administration of the Act." A third 
important level where cooperation is 
essential is in public relations, Mr. 
Nissen stated. The glamorization of 
frozen foods, some of the recent 
sharp criticism directed at the indus- 
try in the press, such things as the 
long-standing antipathy to cold- 
storage eggs, and various other evi- 
dences of public reaction and begin- 
nings of prejudice are matters that 
concern related industries—not the 
producer alone, he said. 

Worth consideration as a special 
factor, according to the speaker, is 
cooperation at the banking level. 
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"Fortunately now," he said, “we are 
giving more attention to banking. 
We are asking bankers to meet with 
us— to learn more about our busi- 
nesses and to teach us more about 
banking and its relation to our prog- 
ress. The National Association of 
Refrigerated Warehouses appointed 
a committee on banking in Jan., 
1947, and it was a step forward. 
"We should consider many re- 
lated levels—transportation, for ex- 
ample. There is much that we can do 
together on transportation. For in- 
stance there is the planning of work 








Harlow J. Nissen started with the 
Terminal Refrigerating Co., Los An- 
geles, as an office boy, twenty-nine 
years ago, and is today General Man- 
ager of the firm. During 1946, he 
served as President, National Assn. of 
Refrigerated Warehouses. He is now 
a Vice President of the American Ware- 
housemen's Assn. 








loads—of hours for receiving, un- 
loading, filling orders and so on. 
Together we can avoid costly delays 
and make the total operation more 
efficient and less costly. Matters of 
sizes of order forms, use of labor and 
so on are matters for all of us to 
consider together. 

"Scientific and technical progress 
means expansion of volume, greater 
efficiency, lowering of costs—in 


short, sound progress. In this sixth 
level where cooperation is possible, 
the refrigerated warehousing group 
has shown willingness to take the 
lead. Three years ago refrigerated 
warehousemen established the Re- 
frigeration Research Foundation, 
which is looked upon now as an emi- 
nent research and educational body. 
Recently the Foundation completed 
four regional training conferences for 
management personnel engaged in 
refrigerating commodities. At these 
meetings 220 men devoted four days 
to intensive review of their tech 
nological problems." 
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DISTRIBUTION BRIEFS 


A NEW DIVISION .. . The Bell & Howell 
Co., Chicago, precision manufacturer of 
motion picture equipment, has announced 
the establishment of its International Div., 
which will handle overseas distribution and 
sales for other manufacturers of photo- 
graphic equipment, in addition to Bell & 
Howell Filmo motion picture cameras, pro- 
jectors and accessories. E. L. Schimmel, 
export manager, will head the new division. 


NEW PLANS FOR LABORATORY .. . 
Plans for starting immediate construction 
of a $120,000 laboratory on a newly ac- 
quired 35-acre site in Bedford Township, 
near Cleveland, has been announced by 
the Pesco Products Div. of Borg-Warner 
Corp. The laboratory will be used for 
testing aircraft fuel systems. The main 
plant of Pesco—one of the nation's largest 
manufacturers of hydraulic equipment—is 
situated in Cleveland proper. 


oO ° O° 


A NEW OWNER. . . Cloud Wampler, 
president, Carrier Corp., has announced the 
acquisition of title to the industrial plant 
at Syracuse, N. Y., that was built by the 
U. S. Navy in 1942. The purchase was 
“made from War Assets Administration as 
a part of Carrier's $12,000,000 exp 


Durham Aircraft Service, Inc. This is the 
fifth expansion in less than two years for 
Durham whose previous metropolitan New 
York headquarters were at Flushing, L. |. 
Durham's additional space will provide 
more efficient inline production methods for 
receiving, inspecting, stocking, packaging 
and shipping material. Enlarged inspection 
facilities will exert constant control over 
all aircraft instruments and accessories. 


° 2 ° 


A NEW PLANT .. . Freightliner Corp., of 
Oregon, manufacturers of trucks and trailers 
and one of Portland's newest industries, 
has completed the move to its new build- 
ing. The organization, formerly a Utah 
firm, was incorporated in Oregon this year 
and has been occupying temporary quar- 
ters. Total cost of the plant, including 
32,600 sq. ft. of property, the new building 
and installations, is approximately $100,000. 
The building is all concrete and was built 
by Hoffman Construction Co. at a cost of 
$60,000. It is 100 by 100 ft. and includes 
a machine shop, parts department, display 
room, office and second-story quarters for 


the firm's engineering department. 


° o ° 


A NEW CONSTRUCTION .. . Plans for 





program for the manufacture of air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration equipment. The 
principal structure is a single floor, high- 
bay building, which covers more than 13 
acres under a single roof. This will pro- 
vide Carrier with an additional 600,000 
sq. ft. of production space. In addition 
to the principal structure are a power 
house, a million gal. water reservoir, huge 
standby oil and storage tanks, a large cafe- 
teria, office building, infirmary, garage and 
a parking space. The principal building is 
924 ft. long by 621 ft. wide, and its ten 
huge aisles are served by overhead cranes. 
All aisles have an overhead clearance of 
31 ft. and the entire building is flooded 
with daylight type lighting. 


° °o ° 


NEW AGENTS . . . Crescent Truck Co., 
Lebanon, Pa., has appointed the following: 
Albert H. Cayne Co. as the dealer-distribu- 
tor of Crescent products in metropolitan 
New York area; Dominion Equipment Co., 
as exclusive dealer in Crescent products in 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec; 
George E. Miller Co., as exclusive dealer- 
distributor in the Boston, Mass.-Providence, 
R. |. area. All have been appointed for 
the distribution, sales and service of Cres- 
cent Electric Industrial Trucks and Tractors. 


° °o co 
A NEW BUILDING . . . A new two-story 
building, comprising executive offices, new 
instrument and accessory overhaul depart- 


ments and nearly 25,000 additional sq. ft. 
for bulk storage, has been occupied by 
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diate construction of a plywood plant, 
door plant saw and shingle mill near Yacolt, 
Wash. were disclosed by the Harbor Ply- 
wood Corp. President, E. W. Daniels, ad- 
vised that the program was “in connection 
with the corporation's recent acquisition of 
735 million ft. of virgin timber in the Lewis 
River area." It is estimated that the in- 
vestment made and contemplated will ex- 
ceed $4 million. 


° o ° 


A NEW LABORATORY . . .W. T. LaRose 
& Associates, Inc., Troy, N. Y., manufac- 
turers of "Thermall" electronic heat gener- 
ators, has announced that a complete lab- 
oratory is now maintained with a staff of 
qualified electronic engineers. 


A NEW OFFICE . . . Tournalayer Sales 
Div. of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., has an- 
nounced the opening of a Division office 
at 5007 E. Washington Blvd., Los Angeles. 
George C. Tracy of the Longview office is 








FOR SALE 


Profitable old established moving local 
cartage and storage business in city of 
16,000 located 100 miles from Chicago. 
8 trucks, | tractor and semi-trailer. Owner 
wishes to retire. Reply to Box P 584 


c/o DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17. 








now in California handling details until , 
permanent office manager is named. 


A NEW WAREHOUSE .... In line with 
its current expansion program, the Special 
Foods Co., Chicago's largest potato chip 
processor, has purchased a new warehouse, 
It will function as a Distributing Branch for 
Jays Potato Chips. It is expected that » 
warehouse in this location will extend and 
facilitate distribution on the west side of 


Chicago and the surrounding area to 4 
considerable degree. 


c co °o 


NEW YORK WAREHOUSEMEN .... . The 
New York Furniture Warehousemen's Assn, 
the oldest such group in the U. S. and 
probably in the world, celebrated its fiftieth 
anniversary Oct. 23, with a dinner-dance 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York. Many 
important men in the industry attended, 
from New York and all over the country. 
Mayor Martin Kennelly of Chicago was 
guest of honor. 
oO © © 


NEW LOCATION ... The Houston Central 
Warehouse Co. of Houston, Tex., is moving 
into a new one-story location. The new 
plant has a sprinkler system and cooler 
space—cold storage will be added later. 
Four new lift trucks and complete palletiza- 
tion are features of the program of mod- 
ernization. 
° ° Cc 


NEW PLANT. . . Cleveland Decals, Inc., 
is one of the newest and most complete 
plants devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of decalcomania transfers for com 
mercial use. The firm uses the letter press 
method of printing, which, it says, enables 
it to give faster service and better color 
and reflection. 
° ° ° 


A NEW SUBSIDIARY . . . Winthrop-Stearns 
Inc., a new subsidiary to integrate the 
major pharmaceutical interests in the United 
States of the parent company, Sterling 
Drug Inc., has been formed. The new com- 
pany will conduct the business hitherto 
carried on by Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc., 
organized by Sterling in 1919 and now 
being liquidated, as well as the pharme- 
ceutical operations of the Frederick Stearns 
& Co. Div., Detroit, organized in 1855. A 
similar subsidiary to take over Winthrop 
and Stearns’ Canadian business will be 
formed in the Dominion as soon as legal 
requirements are completed. 

Dr. Theodore G. Klumpp has been elected 
president of Winthrop-Stearns Inc. Other 
officers of the new subsidiary are: Dr. 
F. J. Stockman, Dr. Martin Lasersohn, Joseph 
G. Noh, A. E. Sherndal and Dr... Justus B. 
Rice, vice presidents; J. E. Mulhern, treas- 
urer; David Rasch, secretary; Sidney C. 
Mills, assistant treasurer, and J. M. Grece, 
assistant secretary. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT—(Continued from Page 77) 


production to all major manu- 
facturing centers, and on all prin- 
cipal commodities. The rates from 
other producing points to all mar- 
kets can then be adjusted by add- 
ing appropriate and equitable ar- 
bitraries to these basic rates. 

Once the laborious job of estab- 
lishing the base rates and arbi- 
traries is done, changes in freight 
rates are simplified and standard- 
ized. Changes need be made only 
in the key or basic rates. The 
other rates are automatically re- 
adjusted by adding the arbitraries 
to the changed base rates. 

This method of making freight 
rate changes need not freeze the 
rate structure. Appropriate, equi- 
table and necessary changes in 
the arbitrary rates can be made 
from time to time as warranted 
by changes in sources of supply, 
manufacturing centers, distribu- 





x Parte No. 148, Increased Rates, ete., 
we * (255 I.C.C. 357, 392), 1943. 


tion points and markets. A con- 
structive and reasonably self-in- 
terested attitude in _ industrial 
traffic management requires that 
shippers generally take the posi- 
tion, which has been stated by the 
ICC, that the carriers’ revenues 
from the operation of their serv- 
ices should be sufficient so that 
lack of revenues may not be the 
cause of impairment of the trans- 
portation system.! 

The constructive position of in- 
dustrial traffic management is that 
rates should be adequate to pro- 
duce compensatory revenues, and 
that the rates must be made so as 
to distribute equitably the produc- 
tion of these revenues among in- 
dustries, thus to establish and 
maintain proper freight rate rela- 
tionships among commodities, 
sources of supply, manufacturing 
centers, distribution points and 
markets. 


TRAFFIC IS TRANSPORTATION—(Continued from Page 80) 


less volume involved, the traffic 
manager is often called upon to 
exercise an even wider knowledge 
of shipping practices. For one’s 
outgoing merchandise tends to fall 
into uniform methods of prepara- 
tion, packing and loading. But 
incoming freight reflects the stand- 
ards of as many suppliers as fur- 
nish goods and materials and often 
as many different problems arise. 

The alert traffic man finds he 
can spend no more profitable mo- 
ments than inspecting incoming 
carloads upon being placed for 
discharge, or in studying the style 
and quality of the packing and 
crating of the variety of Le.l. 
freight usually found on any re- 
ceiving platform. It becomes prof- 
itable to his company as he is able 
to point out to the purchasing 
section where goods are inade- 
quately packed or where he can 
communicate intelligently with the 
traffic department of his steady 
suppliers concerning methods of 
improving their preparation for 
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shipment. Such browsing around 
incoming freight also becomes ex- 
tremely profitable to anyone desir- 
ing to broaden his own knowledge 
of contemporary trends in pack- 
ing. 

Further, the traffic man wants 
to be called for immediate inspec- 
tion whenever there is report of 
serious damage to incoming freight. 

A traffic man might be compared 
to a medical officer in an army 
post. His rank may only justify a 
bar or two, but he will oppose bar- 
racks buildings supplied by the 
post engineer if in his opinion 
they will be injurious to health, 
even though the post engineer 
wears an eagle. In fact, if a 
commanding general insists upon 
working while running a tempera- 
ture, he does not hesitate to order 
him to bed. So too, the traffic 
man, alive to the facts that make 
for healthy transportation, will 
fight to gain what he knows is 
for the best. 





Slash Damage Costs 


WITH 


Gilman Pads 


MORE PROTECTION 
FOR LESS MONEY 


Thicker, fluffier fillers of all 


new flameproof cotton fiber 








for extra resiliency and soft- 
ness... stronger, tougher new 
cloth « covers, ruggedly stitched 
to avoid lumping and ripping. 
Pads from $20 to $47 per dozen. 
Adjustable and slip-on appli- 
ance covers for every purpose. 
Write for Catalog today 


The 
Gilman Brothers 
Company 


62 Lawrense Street, Gilman, Connecticut 


























PALLETS TO FIT 
YOUR NEEDS... 


‘We didn't build a better mouse trap, but 
the old adage holds true with our pal- 
lets. We are getting new customers every 
day and more and “more repeat orders 
from old customers. Razorback Pallets 
are made with Dry Southern Hardwood 
Deckboards. Drilled before insertion of 
drive screw to prevent excessive splitting 


Write For Our New 
Descriptive Folder 


ARKANSAS 
PALLET CORP. 


Plant in Pine Bluff, Ark. 
Sales Office: Box 153-B Pulaski Hgts. 
Sta., Little Rock, Ark. Phone 3-9133 
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Getting down Wy, 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Legal Consultant 





TRANSPORTATION 


Things You Can Do 

You can reduce your damage al- 
lowance for destroyed merchandise by 
proving that its value was less at the 
place it was destroyed. In V. Rivera 
S. En C. v. Texas & N. O. R. Co., 31 So. 
(2d) 180, Louisiana, it was shown that 
a shipment of rice destined to Puerto 
Rico was destroyed by fire while in 
possession of the railroad shipper. The 
higher court held that the shipper was 
entitled to recover only the price at 
which the rice could have been re- 
placed at the time and place of its 
destruction and not its higher value 
in Puerto Rico. 

You can avoid paying wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act 
if you received your license from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore 1940. In Magnussen v. Ocean S. S. 
Co. of Savannah, 162 Fed. (2d) 77, it 
was shown that a water carrier was 
owned and controlled by railroad com- 
panies licensed by ICC prior to 1949. 
This higher court held that the car- 
rier was an “employer subject to Inter- 
state Commerce Act,” and _ conse- 
quently exempt from overtime pro- 
visions of Fair Labor Standards Act, 
notwithstanding 1940 revision of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 

You can avoid paying damages to 
an employe who fails to prove that 
your negligence causes his injury. 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t avoid paying for mer- 
chandise lost in transit although you 
prove that a container was empty 
when delivered to the consignee. In 
Brown Express v. Harris, 202 S. W. 
(2d) 470, Texas, it was shown that a 
common carrier delivered five boxes 
to the Commercial Music Co., but one 
box containing a Rockola Commander 
was missing, and in its place was a box 
containing an empty Victrola Model 
Cabinet. In holding the carrier liable 
for $530, the higher court said that 
the jury could decide that the box 
contained the Rockola Commander 
when accepted by the carrier, although 
the carrier contended that the box 
was empty when accepted from the 
consignor. 

You can’t avoid paying loss of or 
damage to a shipment in interstate 
commerce if you are the initial car- 
rier. In Deer Park Baking Co., Inc., 
v. Cleveland Chicago Motor Express 
Co., 68 N. E. (2d) 824, Ohio, the higher 
court held that an initial carrier al- 
ways is liable for any damage to 
merchandise shipped in interstate com- 
merce while it is in its own posses- 
sion, as an initial carrier, and . also 
while it is in possession of intermediate 
or terminal carriers. 
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You can’t avoid paying additional 
compensation to an employe who signs 
a release, unless state laws favor you. 
In Ketzel v. Hammermill, 48 Atl. (2d) 
89, Pennsylvania, an employe suffered 
a “severe muscular strain of the back.” 
He returned to work seventeen days 
later and three days later executed a 
final receipt for the compensation. 
Thereafter he was continuously em- 
ployed, at his former wages, for four 
years and two months when he dis- 
covered that he was afflicted with the 
rupture of an intervertebral disc, a 
result of the accident. At this time, 
four years and eight months after 
he had executed the final receipt for 
compensation, he filed and asked the 
court to grant further compensation. 
In view of a state law which provides 
that this kind of suit must be filed 
within two years after execution of 
the final receipt, the higher court held 
that the suit was filed too late. 


WAREHOUSING 


Things You Can Do 

You can rely on state warehouse 
laws being valid if the language of the 
Federal Commodity Exchange Act in- 
dicated congressional intent to pre- 
serve the state authority. See Illinois 
Commerce Commission v. Same, 67 
S.Ct. 1160. Here the Supreme Court 
of the United States held that although 
the language used in a federal law 
duplicates a state law, yet non-con- 
flicting state authority is left undis- 
turbed. 

You can avoid paying for fixtures 
and equipment destroyed in a leased 
building. For illustration, in Fuchs v. 
Goe, 163 Pac. (2d) 783, Wyoming, it 
was shown that a lease contract pro- 
vided that the warehouse tenant would 
at termination of the lease turn over 
the property in as good condition as 
when received, and keep it in good 
repair. Before expiration of the lease 
a fire destroyed the building and fix- 
tures therein. The landlord sued the 
tenant to recover the value of these 
fixtures. The higher court refused to 
hold in favor of the landlord, and said: 
“If the premises are destroyed without 
fault of the tenant he is not bound to 
restore them.” 


Things You Can't Do 


You can’t win a suit by a ware- 
house patron injured through your 
negligence. In Krueger v. North 
American Creameries, Inc., 27 N. W. 
(2d) 240, North Dakota, a customer 
entered a warehouse with a warehouse 
employe to purchase feed and assisted 
the employe in removing the feed from 
the basement of the warehouse to his 
automobile. The warehouse elevator 


fell into the basement and seriously 
injured the customer. The higher 
court held that the customer couid 
recover damages from the warehouse- 
man if his negligence to repair the 
elevator resulted in the accident. 


‘You can’T avoid damage liability on 
a bad contract. For example, in Ter: 
v. Feldner, 28 So. (2d) 287, Louisiana, 
it was shown that a lease contract 
contained a clause that the warehouse 
tenant accepted the premises in their 
present condition “as being in good 
order . . and to keep them in the 
same order as received during the 
term of his lease.’ One Terr wa: 
seriously injured when descending a 
stairway leading to the dressing room, 
and the stair broke away from the 
wall causing her to fall into the base- 
ment. She sued the tenant for dam- 
ages. The higher court held the tenant 
liable. Hence, it is quite apparent that 
no warehouseman should sign a leasé 
containing a clause in which he agrees 
to keep the leased premises in good 
condition. In the above case the tenant 
was held liable for injuries to the 
patron simply kecause the lease con- 
tract contained such a clause, although 
the injuries were caused by a stail 
which no doubt was defective when 
the tenant leased the premises, and the 
tenant had no knowledge that the 
stair needed repairs. All warehouse- 
men should insist that their lease con- 
tracts contain a clause which obligates 
the property owner to make necessary 
repairs and keep the premises in safe 
condition. 


PACKAGING 


Things You Can Do 


You can win a suit for overtime 
wages based on the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, if the employe delayed filing 
the suit. In Hollingsworth v. Cities 
Service Oil Co., 199 S. W. (2d) 266. 
Texas, it was shown that a Texas 
state law provides that suits are void 
if not filed within two years after the 
cause accrues. An employe sued his 
employer in Texas for overtime wages 
amounting to $2,763 under the Fail 
Labor Standards Act. The _highet 
court refused to allow the claim be- 
cause the employe had earned the 
overtime wages more than two yeals 
before the suit was filed. 

You can affix your trade-mark onl) 
to the cartons containing smaller con- 
tainers of your product, if you desire 
For example, in Barron-Gray Packiné 
Co. v. Bruce’s Juices, Inc., 162 Fed. 
(2d) 217, it was shown that a compan 
registered a trade-mark applied to 
“Canned Fruit and Vegetable Juices. 
However, this company used the trade- 
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mark only on the fiberboard cartons 
in which are packed two or four 
dozen small cans of its fruit juices. 
The registered mark has never been 
used on the cans. A competitor con- 
tended that the trade-mark was ren- 
dered void because the company failed 
to use it on the cans as well as on the 
cartons. The higher court refused to 
agree with contention and held that 
a trade-mark is deemed to be “affixed” 
to an article when it is placed in any 
manner in or upon either the article 
itself or the receptacle or package 
with which the goods are packed or 
otherwise prepared for sale or distri- 
bution. 


Things You Can't Do 


You cAN’T win a suit based on an 
illegal or void contract. In Robinson v. 
Merchants Packing Co., Inc., 182 Pac. 
(2d) 97, Arizona, the owner of a pack- 
ing plant made a written lease which 
contemplated that the owner and his 
wife would sign as lessors, but wife 
never did sign. Later the owner of 
the packing house sued the lessee for 
damages because he had breached the 


| lease contract. In holding the lessee 


not liable, the higher court said that 
the lease was not enforceable by either 
the owner of the packing plant _or 
the lessee. 











Fox Point Buys Providence 
Terminals 


The rail and water terminal facilities of 
the Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Co., on the Providence waterfront have 
been purchased by the Fox Point Ware- 
houses & Terminal Co. The purchase price, 
according to Charles A. Schurman, gen- 
eral manager, and Frank B. Whiting, oper- 
ations manager, of the Fox Point Co. was 
$243,780. The property is said to be as- 
sessed at $531,000. The facility, Mr. Schur- 
man said, is excellently located and con- 
structed to expedite handling and distribu- 
tion to all parts of New England, through 
either the company's own trucking facilities 
or conecting carriers. Four ships, 58 freight 
cars and 24 trucks can be accommodated 
simultaneously at the M. & M. property 
which includes five buildings on 169,000 
ft. of land. 
sq. ft. Main terminal functions of the Fox 
Point Co., now maintained at 49 Valley St., 
East Providence, will be transferred to the 
new property at | India St., Providence. 


Floor space amounts to 86,000 


The sale of the terminal ends operations 
of the Merchants and Miners Transportation 
Co. in Providence after a continuous serv- 
ice dating back for nearly a century. Last 
January officials of the Baltimore firm an- 
nounced they were planning to close their 
Providence properties because ships oper- 
ated in intercoastal trade had been taken 
by the government for war service and 
were not available for postwar operation. 
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CAB to Recognize Freight Forwarders 


HE CAB on October 24, 1947, gave a 

clear indication that it intended event- 
ually to make a legal and economic place 
for freight forwarders within the air trans- 
portation system of the United States. This 
became apparent with the release of a 
draft of Economic Regulation 292.6 pro- 
posing exemptions and regulations to make 
freight forwarding by air legal. 

The latest CAB proposal sets up regu- 
which non-certificated in- 
direct air cargo carriers may engage in 
indirect transportation of property as com- 
mon carriers in interstate, overseas and for- 
eign air transportation. It does, however, 
limit their activities to doing business only 
with those air carriers authorized by the 
CAB to carry property by air. 

The proposed regulations which is so far 
only tentative and may not actually go 


lations under 


into force for some time, defines a "non- 
certificated indirect air cargo carrier" as 
being “any non-certificated air carrier 
which indirectly engages in interstate, over- 
seas or foreign air transportation only." 
In explaining this definition the CAB said 
that ‘an indirect carrier in general may be 


considered as one which holds out to the 


public that it will undertake to transport 
property by air for compensation although 
such carrier does not itself physically oper- 
ate aircraft but uses the services of some 
other person to move the property from 
origin to destination." 

The proposed regulation, if adopted, will 
exempt forwarders from the requirement of 
holding a certificate of convenience and 
necessity as well as from certain other sec- 
tions of the Civil Aeronautics Act. For- 
warders who wish to enjoy the exemptions 
provided in the regulation must file, within 
60 days after the regulations are adopted, 
No one may 
function as a forwarder without such a letter 


for a letter of registration. 


unless he has an application for a letter on 
file by the deadline date. 

Under the proposal forwarders may de- 
liver carao for air transportation only to: 
(1) certificated airlines, (2) non-certifi- 
cated irregular or cargo carriers holding 
letters of registration under CAB Economic 


Regulations 292.1 and 292.5, (3) Alaskan 
air carriers, and (4) carriers holding for- 


eign air carrier permits. These restrictions 
prevent forwarders from dealing with any 
but common carriers. 











OOOO Connecting Au Freight Routes 
——— Routes of Other Airtines 


_BRANIFF 

















Phone your Braniff office or write Air Cargo Department 
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CONTROLLED DISTRIBUTION—(Continued from Page 53) 


viation of the value of reports that 
clearly reflect the results of a de- 
partment’s principal activities and 
can serve as guides for policy 
making is responsible for the fact 
that so many of them are glanced 
at casually and then carefully laid 
away for examination in the hazy 
future. Before it is recalled the 
next one comes along, and the next 
and the next, They all get the 
same treatment. Suddenly the un- 
expected happens. The outraged 
executive, to whom it would have 
heen no surprise had he received 
(and studied) the right kind of re- 
ports, shouts, ‘‘Why doesn’t some- 
one tell me these things?’’ It just 
makes matters worse to show him 
that the ‘‘unexpected’’ was con- 
spicuously indicated in the stand- 
ard comparison reports submitted 
every month for the past eight 
months. 

The vice president, then, will 
depend on the Distribution Con- 
troller to furnish him with regu- 
lar, and at times, special reports, 
describing the progress of the en- 
tire department against the back- 
ground of performance standards 
previously agreed upon. Just how 
detailed they should be is an in- 
dividual matter. A thousand com- 
panies will have a thousand dif- 
ferent requirements of quantity, 
form and content, but it is a car- 
dinal principle that they be sim- 
ple, relatively few, comparative 
and cumulative in form and re- 
stricted to key fundamentals. The 
vice president will as a matter of 
standard practice limit his contact 
with routine activitity to a com- 
prehensive study of these reports. 
[f his organization is well designed, 
staffed and integrated, if appro- 
priate standards have been set, if 
methods have been crystallized into 
tested standard practice and if 
effective controls are in operation, 
most of the reports will show that 
programs, established earlier by 
common agreement, are being car- 
ried out according to plan. 

But some reports will show re- 
sults beyond the tolerances allowed. 
With good organization and able 
management they will be few in 
number, These, then, are the ‘‘ex- 
veptions’’ and the only ones that 
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merit personal attention and, pos- 

sibly, action by the vice president. 
_ . the ‘exception’ prin- 
ciple removes from the atten- 
tion of the operating head of 
the department or of the busi- 
ness the bulk of the cases 
coming under his general ju- 
risdiction. Instead he acts 
upon the exceptional matter 
only, making careful and spe- 
cial analysis so that points of 
similarity and differences can 
be discovered. 

‘‘Then the executive finds 
more time for general policy, 
for thoughtful consideration 
of underlying factors, and his 
organization can carry on 
without his attention to details 
when special problems de- 
mand his higher talents for 
their solution.’’? 


This, then, is ‘‘management by 
exception,’’ simple in concept but 
enormously difficult in practice. 
Many executives have little real 
confidence in their subordinates, 
not enough trust in plans and too 
little faith in control methods. 
Consequently they are afraid; they 
fear they must personally attend 
to or supervise everything almost 
to the last detail, As a result they 
constantly perform functions that 
could be as well (or better) han- 
dled by routine clerical workers. 
The writer, as a marketing con- 
sultant, was once forced, literally, 
to demand that his client, the pres- 
ident of a large corporation, ac- 
tually leave his office during busi- 
ness hours for personal consulta- 
tion without interruption. The 
service was costing the company 
several hundred dollars per day, 
but the president was so snarled in 
petty detail that he had ‘‘no time”’ 
for anything else. 

Management by exception re- 
moves the necessity of relying too 
heavily upon subjective judgments. 
Records, accurately compiled and 
correctly interpreted, tell their 
own story and indicate at least the 
general course of necessary action. 


1Variable Budget Control Through Manage- 
ment by Exception, by Fred V. Gardner, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1940, p. 22. 


**Another kind of research of 
a more difficult and controver. 
sial nature is the development 
of methods for appraising the 
work of major departments 
In most organizations at pres. 
ent the judgment of the chief 
executive as to the effective. 
ness of a department depends 
largely on personal impres. 
sions and a rather vague eval. 
uation of its performance. 
The records tell, especially if 
control ratios have been de. 
veloped, more or less about 
what the department has ac. 
tually done, but give a less 
definite analysis of the ob- 
stacles which were overcome 
and the resources, available to 
overcome them.”’ 


Efficiency is where you find it 
and the reluctance of department 
heads, especially sales managers. 
to submit to ‘‘searching tests’’—in 
other words thorough staff work— 
is another reason for the inepti- 
tude of distribution. 

The vice president’s reports will 
be summaries and digests of the 
more detailed records which filter 
through the Distribution Con- 
troller. When the red light of sub- 
standard results fiashes a warning 
of an unfavorable trend in the 
making, he will have immediately 
available an orderly collection of 
documented data to enable him to 
search as far into the internal ma- 
chinery as necessary to find out 
whatever he wants to. know. 
Methodical and systematic collec- 
tion and recording of data will re- 
duce his research almost to a mat- 
ter of minutes. In turn, he will 
report to his own superiors in the 
same way. The president and the 
board of directors will require 
only broadly generalized informa- 
tion about the department’s opera- 
tions and will care much less about 
detail than he. They, too, will have 
red lights for danger signals when- 
ever their attention may be re- 
quired. 


2 Scientific Management in American In- 
dustry, The Harper Society, H. S. Person. 
Editor. Harper & Bros. N. Y. 1929, p. 4% 
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Public Warehouse Section 


Warehousing is an integral part of distribution in several 
ways. Public warehouses are not merely depositories for 
the safeguarding of personal effects or industrial com- 
modities; many are equipped to perform a wide range 
ef services in addition to storage. Among these services 


are: 
Bottling, boxing, financing, fumigating, grading, hand- 
ling, hauling, labeling, motor transportation, moth- 


proofing, moving, operation of public truck scales, quick- 





siRMINGHAM, ALA. | 1880 — Sixty-seven Years of Service — 1947 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
TWO WAREHOUSES 


Merchandise and Household Goods 

@ CARTAGE e@ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 

Member ef A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents fer Allied Van Lines, ime. 





@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


freeze facilities, rental of space for manufacturing, offices 
and showrooms, rigging, sales representation, sample distri- 
bution, sorting, stevedoring and various other functions for 
efficient and economical distribution. 


This special advertising section of public warehousing 
has been consolidated for ready reference and maximum 
utility. '* includes merchandise, refrigerated, household 
goods and field warehouses. For shippers’ convenience, 
states, cities and firms have been arranged alphabetically. 





ARKANSAS’ LARGEST WAREHOUSE 











WIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 
General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 











Merchandise—Household Storage 


Fireproof 
Constructed 


Pool Car 
Distributiea' 


Agent 
Allied Van 
Lines 


& 





TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Member American Warchousemen's Association 
American Chain of Warehouses 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 








BOTHAN, ALA. [ 
SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 





SBRVING 
SEB. Alabama Reeeiving—STORAGCE—Handling. 
6.W. Georgia Motor Freight Service te all 


peints. 
6-car Private Siding. Reeiproeeal Switching. 


B.W. Flerid 
— ient——Censeientious Branch House 





GLENDALE, CAL. | 





Individuafly owned, personal service 








V. L. BUNCH VAN & STORAGE 
CONCRETE BLDG. 


Household Goods—Furniture Van Service 


Shipping—Packing—Crating 
Machinery—Low bed winch equipped 


673 W. Broadway ‘*¥cks and trailers § Gisadaie 4, Cel. 











HOLLYWOOD, CAL 





UTTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


New one story $0,000 sq. ft. warehouse 








COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
This ultra modern warehouse property with six car siding on the Rock 
Island is completely mechanized. We offer general merchandise warehous- 
ing at its best, including pool car distribution, office and display facilities 


and loans on stored commodities. 
300-324 RECTOR STREET LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


4 * Represented ty ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 Mh A ? NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ke Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


BEKING 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


Compiet \ 
Comme! orca MIGHLAND AVE. 
storag® Facilities esi Elliott, Manager * 


— 

















STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 


(he Lo TRANSPORTATION 


CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 


1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 
Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 











The December issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE will 


feature men and methods. 











NOVEMBER, 1947 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


SERVING THE PACIFIC COAST & THE MOST POPULAR MOVER IN THE WEST 


Member NFWA & AWA 












ay) >VAN & STORAGE CO. 
——_' General Offices: 1950 So. Vermont Ave. 
6 ‘ Fronk A. Payne, Pres. 
eeceeecoeeseoseeee eee eeeeseeeeeeeee 
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LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


Overland Terminal Warehouse 


1807 East Olympie Bivd. 
Los Angeles 21 


General Merchandise Storage 


Sprinklered—A.D.T. 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse Ne. 11 
Cool Room Aceommodations 
For Complete Information Write Us Direct 
or Handle with Our A-sociates 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC. 


CHICAGO 7 NEW YORK 16 KANSAS CITY 7 
488 W. Herricen &. 271 Medison Ave. 1104 Unies Ave. 


Or Nearest General Agency Union Pacifie Railroad 





Served by 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





ene 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL | “Your BRANCH OFFICE in San Francisco” 





Complete Warehousing and — 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


GIBRALTAR WAREHOUSES 
Distributing Service ..... 
1250 Sansome St., San Francisco, Calif. 


CUSTOM BONDED — GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
DRAYING « OFFICE SPACE 
REPRESENTED BY ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES INC. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 549 West Rand>iph St. 
MU 9-7645 RA 4458 








LOS ANGELES. CAL [ MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


PACIFIC COAST TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1340 €. SIXTH ST. LOS ANCELES 21, CAL 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION — 
Located in the heart of the Wholesale District 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. Phone Underhill 7500 


MARKET STREET VAN & STORAGE 
a 1875 Mission St., San Francisco 3 
Complete Household Goods 


Service 
Pool Car Distribution 
Tim Griffin, Pres. - Jim Cummins, See. Treas. 














408 ANGELES, CAL. | 1817-1855 INDUSTRIAL ST., LOS ANGELES 21 


Star Truck & Warehouse Co. 


COMPLETE FACILITIKS + *t eet SERVICE 
SPRINKLERED—A.D. 











Sterage Dtstribution Dreyege 
oad + Ibietrinetiog Bervice 
240,008 Square Fest 117 Pieces Meter Equipment 
New York Cnreage Ran Feed am 
OAKLAND, CAL | 
SINCE 1900 





GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
Warehousing — Distributing —Draying 
HOWARD TERMINAL 


95 Market Street, Oakland 4 
Warehouses Steamer Pliers 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL T sutter 3461 











Member 
Wareh "3 A 
Distribution Service, Inc. 





General Merchandise 
United States Customs and 
Internal Revenue Bonded Storage 
Draying and Pool Car Distribution 
Office Ac and Telep Service 


San Francisco Warehouse Company 605 Third Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 7 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. 


MEMBER 
‘ 





‘LAWRENCE 


Warehouse & Distributing Co. 
STORAGE 


MERCHANDISE — HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTING — DRAYAGE 


Your Detail Handled as You Want It 
ASSOCIATION 20th & JAY STS., P. O. BX. 1194 SACRAMENTO 6 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | MEMBER: Allled Distributics, ins. 


SOUTH END WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Free Storage—Custom Bonded—internal Revenue Bonded 
Drayage Service 


King and Company 





Dravme: 











SACRAMENTO, CAL. | ARTHUR E. TRAVIS, President 


WESTERN VAN & STORAGE CO., Ine. 


108 K Street Sacramento 14, Cal. 


Verchandise and Household Goods Warehouse 
jalizing in Ewe Merchandise, Hops and Flour. Private 
Siding on S.P.R.R.—4-Car Capacity. Distribution of Merchan- 
Sy and Household Goods Pool Cars. 











SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. [ 
HASLETT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


240 BATTERY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 11 
Largest and most complete storage and trucking service 
on the Pacific Coast 
Operating in San Francisco, Oakiand, 
Stockton and Sacramento 


Member: American Warehousemen's Assn. 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc. 











GIVING BETTER SERVICE JO THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
at a—! 


Modern, fireproof warehouses— 


unexcelled in the West. Custom- 
bonded storage and office space CG. 
available. : 
" 2S 
& Reprssented dy Ss ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
HICAGO 8 v/F NEW YORK i8 
25 NEWBERRY AVE. 1) WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





DENVER, COLO. | Fork Lift & Pallets exclusively 


, ’ bonpes 


THE EDIEBREREERGS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


TELEPHUNE AL. 345) 2145 BLAKE STkttl, vtNyeR 2, LuLuKAvO 


Mine nANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
A.D.T. Protection—Private siding C. B. & Q—U.P. Also operate 
Warehouse at Brighton, Colo, 
‘ Represenied By 
Associated Warehouses, Inc.—Chicago & New York City 


HARTFORD, CONN. | 























DENVER. COLO. | . 
Complete 


WEICKER seni. 


&Mdse. & Hhg. Goods Storage 
#% Pool Car Distribution 
& Moving, Packing, Forwarding 





We Operate a statewide, daily motor freight service under 
regulation of the Public Utilities Com. Conneetion with 
interstate Truck Lines to Principal Cities. 


SILVER VAULTS, CEDAR LINED RUG VAULT, 
FUMIGATING VAULT, PRIVATE LOCKERS 


mS 


a. \2 






1700 Fifteenth, Denver 17, Colo. 


Member ef N.F.W.A.—A.C.W.—A.W.A.—Dist. Serv., Ina. 
Agent. Allied Vaa Lines 





Cer Demey D0 177» 


Warehousing and Distribution. 
Household Goods Storage 
and Moving since 1899 
Agents United Van Lines 
GEO. E. DEWEY & CO. 
335 Trumbull St., Hartford 3, Conn. 











GARTFORD, CONN. 5. C. Gecees, Seo NS 


feo bbe ry D. DESPATC 
and WA REHOUSE Ce ft 


~ 410 CAPITOL AVENUE, HARTFORD, CONN 
U. $ Bonded Worehouses Poo! Car Distribution Household and 
Merchandise facilities Private Siding Our fleet covers Connecticut 
and Massachusetts dolly Warehouses of Bridgeport, Conn., and Spring 
field, Mass 
Members’ NFWA—AWA—ACW—AYL Agents 
= 





HARTFORD, CONN. | eee — Trucking — Storzge — Pool Cars 





THE WEICKER TRANSFER & STORAGE C0. | 











NATIONWIDE DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 

9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 

20,000 sq. ft. of Storage Space—Consign shipments 
via. N. Y., N. H. & H.R. R. 

Agents: North American Van Lines, Inc. Members: 

Conn. Motor Truck Assn., Hartford Better Business 


Bureau, Nationwide Group of Movers and Ware- 
housemen. 





LA JUNTA, COLO. | 


Serving the Arkansas Valley 
of Southeastern Colorado 


HE strategic rail and truck location of ‘Security’ at La Junta 
T saves shippers, merchants and the public excessive transporta- 

tion costs on merchandise shipped right through La Junta to 
public storage in Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad 
and then BACKHAULED to the Valley. Our one story, high ceiling 
warehouse is fireproof and sprinklered. All handling equipment, 
including fork lifts, conveyors, hydraulic hoists, boosters, etc., are 
of the latest mechanical type. Private spur and truck docks paralle! 
opposite side of the warehouse. Your business is solicited with a 
complete awareness of responsibility and an earnest pledge of 
honest custodianship and the highest calibre of service. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSES, inc. 


719 EAST FIRST STREET LA JUNTA, COLORADO 





“EW HAVEN, CONN. /[ 








PUEBLO, COLO. (Toe of May. WA—AW.A—Cole W.A. 


BURCH WAREHOUSE AND 


TRANSFER CO., INC. 


General Office and Warehouse 

200 SO. SANTE FE AVENUE 
Modern Sprinklered Fireprewf tutlding—Freignt Forwarding 
and Distribution Household and Merchandise St-weve 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


+ Reprarvanted oy PS etl MI ‘RLAIED DESTRIBUTION Ger 
curcacos The 4 mew vor 6 
1528 Neweerey ava “Ae Ht WEST 4260 ST 
Mon $831 Penn.6.0907? 











Established 1902 


SILLENCE 


Warehouse Co.,. Ine. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS EXCLUSIVELY 


Fireproof Warehouses 
CWA CMTA Cac 








Mw. KF. KIELY, Pres. 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modere Fireproof Merckandixe Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 

R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 
Verchandise Storage. 
Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 
".ow Insurance Rate. Prompt. Bfficient Service. 


Vemnher of Connecticut Werehousemen’s Assor 




















PUEBLO, COLO. 


“128-130 SOUTH MAIN 


TRANSFER & 
STORAGE (oO. , 





© Modern Sorinklered Building * Poot Car Distribution 


© Household and Merchandise 


Facilities 


* Freight Forwarding and 
Distribution 


+*ACENT ALLIED VAN LINES— 








BRIDGEPORT CONN. | 
The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. 


General Offices 10 Whiting St. 
Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67.000 Sq Ft. 














NEW HAVEN, CONN. [ 


NEW HAVEN, CONN: | CTORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Merchandise, automobiles, fur- 
niture—23 buildings—ADT  su- 
pervised watchman service— 
Low insurance rates—15 car 
siding—Central location—Daily 
truck delivery service covering 
Connecticut and southern Mas- 
sachusetts—Bonded with US. 
Customs. 


THE SMEDLEY CO. 


165 Brewery St., 
New Haven 11, Conn. 





Members: 
AWA, NFWA, CWA, New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce. 
Agent, Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


O Represented, Sy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
CHICAGO 8 9 NEW YORK 18, 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 1) WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531. Penn.6.0967 

















PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
“tia, West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Goods Exclusively 

















Household Coots, Meme. Packing Member C acne Sarai "SA ones 
an pping ‘ar 
N. Y., N. H. and H. R.R. Siding New Haven Chamber of Commerce 
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TORRINGTON, CONN. | Established 1860 
25. The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New Engiand’s 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cite; 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | D. W. DORAN, President 
HARRY GARDNER, Vice-Pres, 
SERVICE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 
402 E. Bay Street, P. O. Box 906, Jacksonville 1 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF SERVICE IN THE STORAGE, 
DRAYAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CAR MERCHAN.- 

DISE. 4,640 SQUARE FEET SPACE. SOUTHERN RAIL way RAILWAY 
SIDING, CAPACITY 12 CARS, RECIPROCAL SWITCHING. 


Member of A.W.A—J.W.A, 




















OY ng Foy 
Pook Cars Distribured ‘x Ait Parts of Connecticut 
Pits netted tt, ae 
WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1857 
61 Pierce Street, N. E. Washington 2, D. C. 
Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Commercial Zone: 
1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
2. CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 
Any Railroad—B. and O. Nearer 
3. LOCAL CARTAGE All Types 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 








WASHINGTON, D. C. More than two million cubic 


feet of Storage space 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE WITHOUT 
SHIPPING TO... 


aid 





TRANSFER & 
STORAGE CO. 
1513 Yeu St, 8.W. 
Washingten, 0. Cc 











WASHINGTON, D. C. [ W. E. EDGAR, Mer. 


THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Large buildings ef modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, ef which 109,000 square feet is of fireproof constructies. 
Storage of general merchandise. 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 











WASHINGTON, D.C. | Seas enue 


UNITED *« STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See advertisement in DandW Directery) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A, 














JACKSONVILLE, FLA. BSTABLIONED 1901 


THE SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGE CO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville | Phone 5-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 








JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE | 
Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 


Merchandise Storage—Castom Bonded—Poel Car Distributice 
Dosenesenine—vruenas a Traekage 52 Cars 
Bervies 





Reinforced Conerete—Sopriak S oe -*. 
insurance Rate 12 


Reatai Compartmeats—Su a 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-of-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA. [oi, 1, stunicipal Docks 


Merchandise and House- 
hold Goods Storage—Mov- 











Car Distribution — Private 
Siding 








MIAMI, FLA | 


INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S. CUSTOM BONDED 


Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Southeastern Warehousemen’s Association 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 SW First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. | Established 1937 


Public Bonded Storage Warehouse 


3435 - 7th Ave., So. St. Petersburg 1, Fla. 
PHONE 5523 











Merchandise Household Goods 
Modern—Sprinklered Building—Private Railroad Siding 
Local Hauling, Packing & Pool Car Distribution 








TAMPA, FLA. | 


“Your Tampa Branch House” 


ALDWEL| 





WAREHOUSES 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GooDSs 
Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 















TAMPA, FLA. | 


Merchandise Storage 











ttn oes, Pa | Established 1925 


LANEY & DUKE 
Sterage Warehouse Co., Inc. 
657 East Bay St. - - - Phone 5-7851 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Ss etadaar on 1, ee. woes Gsacteelen 


Moe bo! 





| 
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Pool Car Distribaties 
Commercial Cartage 

Field Wareheusing 

Water and Rail semacettens 
Lew Insurance Rate 
Heusehold Geeds Storage 
Meving—Pack ing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Limes 


LEE 
TERMINAL 








P. O. Bex 2309 Natienal hevers 
TAMPA 1 Member: AWA—NFWA—AWI 
ATLANTA, GA. | 





AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 
Affiliated with 
SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 
“Better Warehouse Service”’ 

651-653 Humphries St., S$. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 
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savant 


SAVAN 








NO! 











and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 





SAVANNAH, CA. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE 


between 





HONOLULU, HAWAII | WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Oonsign to us and the same will be giveniour best attention 
Modern Concrete Warehouses. Collections promptly remitted 














Atlanta-Savannah-Brunswick-Jacksonville 
BONDED AND INSURED 
STEAMSHIP CONNECTIONS AND WAREHOUSES 
PORT OF SAVANNAH 


Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LUVERINO, HONOLULU 








SAVANNAH, GA. [ 
SAVANNAH 
BONDED WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO. 


WEST BAY STREET AT CANAL 
Post Office Box 1187 
General Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Local Cartage—Custom Bonded—State Bonded 
Field Warehousing—Sprinkler System 
Members: A.W.A.—A.C. of W. 











HONOLULU, HAWAII | 


LET US 
HANDLE 
AND 
STORE 
YOUR 
MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS, Etc. 


Large, new, reinforced concrete warehouses—Sprinklered 
Low Insurance — Collections — Distribution Service 


HONOLULU CONSTRUCTION & DRAYING CO., LTD. 


P.O. Box 190, Honolulu 16 Cable address **HONCONTRA” 

















AURORA, ILL. [ 





605 SPRUCE STREET 


AURORA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


PHONE 4207 


General Merchandise Storage 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Only exclusive merchandise warehouse in Aurora 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 


© SIDING C. B. & Q. R. R. 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Modern Buildings 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The Warehouse With Personal Contact e¢ 


Modern sprinkler system & ADT fire & burglary alarm systems 


gece Warehouse Compan 


417 W. OHIO ST., 
Phone Superior 8470 


W. CARL SHEETS, President 


Close to the Loop 
Low Insurance 


CHICAGO 10, ~ A 








CHICAGO, ILL. | 





NEW YORK 





(ht Ditthitbutou’ News Croup 


MH WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 “SQM 525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS/ 


CHICAGO 











> -¥P 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


Modern Buildings 
Choice Locations 


Low Insurance 
p 


tht a 4 





Spacious Switch Tracks 

Ample Truck Loading Doors 
Waterborne Cargo Facilities 
Streamlined Handling Equipment 
Local & Long Distance Trucking 
Trap Cars Consolidated 

Pool Cars Distributed 

Storage in Transit 

Railway Express 

Parcel Post 

Cool Rooms 

Fumigafton 

Space Rentals for Private Storage 
Office Space 

Sample & Display Rooms 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 
Financing 
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WAREHOUSES IN CHICAGO 


GIVE YOU EFFICIENT AND ECONOMI- 

CAL COVERAGE OF THE ENTIRE 

METROPOLITAN SECTION AND 
ADJACENT TERRITORY 


aN Aj y 


“A 


COMPLETE BRANCH HOUSE 


FUNCTIONS—iIncluding: 


Receiving c. 0. D. 
Storing Sight Drafts 
Marking Invoicing 
Weighing Collections 
Reconditioning Stock Control 
Shipping Inventories 


It costs you nothing to investigate 
Crooks Terminal facilities. 
wire or write us regarding your 


needs. 


quirements 
promptly! No obligation. 


Freight Prepayments 
_ 








Phone, 


A plan tailored to your re- 
will be forthcoming— 


Pmt Z | ¢ 
x { 


ee Sy cms + 





5 
=) Bain nt 
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in CHICAGO, ILL. - - - Call W. J. Marshall 
tor Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Information on 68 Member Warehouses 


AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


2a FS) 
a 








CHICAGO, ILL | Tue Traprrionat INSIGNIA 


ANCHOR - 


STORAGE CO. SAFETY 


251-315 EAST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. AND 















Warehouse located two 
blocks east of Michigan 
Avenue. Walking distance 
from Loop. Ten car switch 
C&NW Ry. Tunnel service. 
Splendid building. Low 
insurance rate. 


u vi » ater AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 








~ 








icA O,ILL. 
cHICAGO tL | ANDERSON BROS. 
ESTABLISHED STORAGE 


3141 N. SHEFFIELD AVE., CHICAGO 14 
CHICAGO PHONE—WELLINGTON 0014 
EVANSTON & NORTH SHORE — ENTERPRISE 4083 
3 Lecations 


Warehouse 
PACKING, CRATING, SHIPPING TO ALL POINTS— 
TO ALL WEST COAST POINTS WEEKLY 
Office Removwals A Speciaity 


Agents for 


ei 


CHICAGO, ILL | Particular Services for Particular Clients. 


ATLAS VAN LINES, INC. 


Preferred van service to and from 36 States—Agents and 

warehouses in principal cities—2 Fireproof warehouses in 

Chicago. In Chicago we specialize in local moving, storage, 
king, shipping, pool car distribution, cartage, and office or 

actory removals. 

Main Office and Warehouse 

5826 North Clark Street 
Telephone: EDGewater 8320 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
CHICAGO’S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 
358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 


Modern concrete building. 30 car track served by Gulf, Mobile and 
Ohio R. R. Alton Route. Merchandise stored and distributed. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
; WARD CASTLE, President 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


427-473 W. ERIE ST.. CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise 
Storage and Distribution 











Skokie Warehouse 
8109 North Cicero Avenue 
Telephone: Skokie 41 
































CHICAGO, ILL | 


Agents “ 
United Van Lines, Inc. 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


STORAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


Offices and Warehouses 
4848 North Clark St. Longbeach 5206 
3547 Montrose Ave. irving 6074 


Firepreof Warehouse and Fleet ef Padded Vans fer Leeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





CHICAGO, ILL | 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold & Bateman Warehouse Co, 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. CHICAGO 8 


@ Modern Buildings. @ Direct track connections 
@ Low contents insurance. with C&NW, B&O, See 


© Reshipping, city deliv- nee Bs 


B&OCT Railroads. 
@ Vacuum fumigation of 


@ Over Fifty Years of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. Warehousing Experi- 
@ Cooling Rooms. 


ence. 





CHICAGO 8. a, oS NEW YORK I8 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. The Distitbuts 7 , Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531, Penn.6.0967 











GHICAGO, ILL. | Member: N.F.W.A. 


Allied Ven Lines 
SERVING CHICAGO & SUBURBS FOR 
OVER 43 YEARS 





Consign Your Shipments To 


eS JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 
pw. 6428 N. Clark St., Chicago 26 
Linn Rogers Park 0033 














WE HAVE EXCELLENT 
FACILITIES T0 


SERVICE— 


Let 
LASHAM Serve You 
in the Chicago Area... 


A State bonded public warehouse, with 28 years of satis- 
factory service. Experienced personnel. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 
24-hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Special- 
izing in print paper. 


Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Migh. Cent., 
C&NW and CB&Q, with free switch service from all other 
R.R. and boat ijines entering Chicago. 


Centrally located. Low insurance rate. 


EDWARD LASHAM CO. 


1545 $O. STATE ST. Phone Wabash 3984 CHICAGO 5, ILL 











CHICAGO, ILL. [ 


55 Years of Reliable Service 





Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Inc. 
4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill: 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
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MIDLAND 


in Chicago, Illinois 


A complete warehouse organization fully equipped 
to handle merchandise rapidly and economically 
with convenient locations for local trade and excellent 
transportation facilities for national distribution. Chi- 
cago Junction In and Outbound Union Freight Station 
—direct connections with thirty-eight railroads. Receiv- 
ing Stations for Railroads, Express and Truck Lines on 
premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, 
Office and Rental Requirements 


1500 S. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 8, ILL. > CANAL 6811 








If yeu’d locate your office, 
warehouse, lab. and/or factery in 
CHICAGO’S NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


you’d be on the water; on ALL rails; 
on all truck lines. 


Keep your office and your warehouse or factory together, 
in North Pier Terminal . . . take advantage of these advan- 
tages to SAVE and MAKE more money: 

All shipping facilities at your north and south doors and 
in the basement, RAIL—WATER—TUNNEL—TRUCK. 
Track capacity 120 cars. 2,000 feet of dockage. L. C. L. 
freight shipments to all railroads direct by tunnel. Pilat- 
form capacity for 100 trucks. Many services cut your 
payroll. Low insurance. Flexible space. Convenient te 
transportation, hotels and loop. Pleasant living condi- 
tions. Ample parking. See for yourself or write: 


North Pier Terminal Ce. 
509 E. Ilimois St., Chicago ll — SUP. 5606 





Mew York Office: 122 E. 42nd St. Phone Murray Hill 5-5960. New York 17, 8. Y. 








CHICAGO, ILL__[ NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 
New York City: 1775 Broadway Dallas Texas: 2609 Ervay Street 
Los Angeles California: 124 North Center Street 
Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse 
facilities in all key cities. I. C. C. Certificate 





CHICAGO, ILL. | 








—— MC 42866 
NATIONAL VAN LINES 2] 
Hill TO TRAFFIC MANAGERS: Our tariff is very low. 
Wire or write us when transferring personnel. 
CHICAGO, ILL. | 





Close to the Loop District, these two 
co-operated warehouses offer quick, efficient 
and economical service to stores and distrib- 
utors in Chicago and the Mid-West. 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (10) C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 





Kalway “/erminal 
& WAREHOUSE CO. 


More than 150 National Distributors 
who use our modern facilities say their customers like our 
promptness, courtesy, helpfulness. Our buildings and 


methods meet the most exacting standards, of course: 


444 WEST GRAND AVENUE « CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
























Remember to read G. Lloyd Wilson's article on 
the British Transport Act next month in DISTRIBU- 
TION AGE. 











", = : Zé AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 


< sv. 


S 0 0 TERMINAL “The 


WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 
519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicage 7, Ill. 





Divisies of Beatrice Creamery Co. 
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GHICAGO, ILL ["1.. Distripation in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





—— 


JOLIET, ILL [ 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerty jefiet Mts. was Estm@iisnes ‘see 
150 Youngs 1 hea. Joliet, ti. 
of medern warehouse space. tocored os 
R sheoae ee siding and tree swi 


: ome,sae ook 
General Merchandise 
Astomatically iy Sprinklered Throsghoet 
of 


Member 














Fully sprinkiered warehouse building fer merckhan- 
dise storage exclusively. 
Centraily leeated —enly 12 minutes frem the leep. 
Cemplete pn ga service with peepee saper- 
SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE a 
929 West 19th Street. Chicago 8, Ili. 
CHICACO, ILL. | 
Merchandise Storage and Distributors 
Estd. 1886 
MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 11 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 
ADVANCES MADE 
Our ample cones resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office 
aleads "Sioa and Rest of Service 
Bottling 


WAKEM & McLAUGHLIN, Inc. 
A.D.T. Service 





-~ 


: it ' Tents AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN S ASSOCIATION 














CHICAGO, ILL | 


Phones: Lakeview 0365 
Northshore Suburbs: Enterprise 4002 


ieee WARNER FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
' 3246 Halsted St. (At Belmont) 


MOVING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 
GEN. MANAGER — R. E. SCHUETZ 








PEKIN, ILL. 


Location—10 miles from Peoria, ltl; 
cago, Ill., or St. Louis, Mo 
KRIEGSMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
231 Margaret St., Pekin, Mlineis 
Merchandise & Household Goods Storage—Moving & Crating 
45,000 Sq. Ft. @ One Floor e Brick Construction @ Sprin- 


kiered @ Heated e Private Siding S-Car Capacitye 


11 Trucks 
Taeenowstnens)) {Ninois Central © Alton © Rock Island « Chi- 
cago & Illinois Midland @ and P&PU Railroads 
EVANSVILLE, IND. _ f ’ 
MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
"Where Waterway .. . Railway .. . Highway Meet" 

With the most modern and most unusual River-Rail-Truct Ter 
minal and Warehouse in the United States. Sprintlered—aA.D T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popule- 
tion. Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines ond 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Borge Line Unica 
Barge Line and independent towing eperations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, trom 
every part of the globe, can conveniently reach. be economecally 
stored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many seausual services 
evailable. Member of A.W.A. 


& Reprssented by G@LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
CHICAGO 8 Ts NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEWBERRY AVE. Ti WEST 42ND ST 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


165 miles from Chi- 


MEMBER 























CHICAGO, ILL | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


4 kaif million feet of modern warehouse space where 


freight care. 70 ft. eovered driveways practically sur- 
warehouse. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 











823 West Polk Street Chicago 7, HL 
JOLIET, a [- Telephone 4881 and 6882 
Jolw+ Warehouse and Transfer Company 


Jaliet. Minos 
“*“M@CBARDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Reet distribeting point te Middle West 


Leested op @ve Trunt Limes enc Uuter Belt 
ehieb commerts with every road entering Chicag 


No ewttehing chargers 
Dieago freigdt -etes «apply 








FORT WAYNE, IND. [- 





WITH mi¢cuTr 


FORT WAYNE 


AMD MAIN 


ooo STORAGE CO. cro 


802-804 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 
FIREPROvt adv SUeX-FIKRKPKOUE BUILDINGS 
Pittebureh. Fort Wayne & Chicage R. R.; Grand Rapids & Iadiase & & 
Wabesh 8. &.—Private Sidiags—Peei Car Olstripwtics 


FORT WAYNE, IND. { enna 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


“~sern Fireproof Warek Centraity Locoted—? AR 
sidIng—Lowest insuraace Rates—Peol Car Distributor— 
tocal Certage Service—Branch Office Service 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC 


435 E. Brackenridge $t., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple senmnedittes 





























FORT WAYNE, IND. [A os oy MacWicwa 


PETTIT’ STORAGE 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


414 E. Columbia St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR yeaa 

New York City REPRESENTATIN ES Chica 
MR. J. W. TERREFORTE MR. « J. Ws KRSHALL 
250 Park Avenue 53 W. Jacknon Bled 
Plaza 3-1235 TELEPHONE Uarriaen 3688 

















JOUET, LL 
TRANSIT WAREHOUSE AND DISTRIBUTING CO. 


90 CASSEDAY AVENUE, JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
Phone—Joliet 5276 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
The only completely Palletized warehouse in Joliet 


Pool Car Distribution * poo Freight Service 
Located on Rock Island R. R. Free Switching 














GARY, IND. | Established 1999 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Private Siding indiana Harber RR. Free 


Bee 
Leceted, Pool Cer Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, O 
fleet of trucks 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary €131 


ing our own 
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GREAT LAKES 


HAMMOND, IND. [ 
WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General SBprchenthe-Sherege and Distribution 
Established | 


(Tet. — Home 
£. C. hand 





5780-81) 

Plummer Ave. & State Line St. 

Viee-Pres. & Mar. (Tol.—Caicage—Emt. 2200) 

ae an Gp emn k oq. ft., Firepreef, conerete-stecl-brick const. Siding - 

HB RR; 50 cars. Located withing Chicage switehing district. Tragete privileges 
benvice “FEATURES — Meter term. ce promises — hourty del. te Metre. 


ead suburbs. 
Members of American W somsetinn, soem Wareheusemen's Asse 
lation lndiane. Chamber 




















SOUTH BEND, IND. | ‘Better Service-Faster”’ 


CARTAGE, INC. 





Private Sidings on C.S.S. & S.B. R.R. 


1721 Circle Avenue South Bend 21 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION = CARTAGE 
WAREHOUSING . FORWARDING 





—_ 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


HO 


aes Ledicigsolla’ Finest + Established 1892 &% 
wonshs GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 
VING = PACKING + CRATING - 











SHIPPING 








TERRE HAUTE, IND. | ‘OS. Qe 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specicity 
Pool Cars Solicited 
Meter Trucks fer Stere Deer Oclivery Our elionts de the soffinge—We Ge the 


rest. U. & Licensed ene Banded Coaned Feeds Wereheuse Licsess Ne. 12-4 
0 Ran wsenlet Oy 


uke merTRerTION Be 
hm atw vors « 
as stones mn dl "west 42ne 
Ponn 6 O80? 














INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 


INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 
230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 
Sprinklered Warehouses Office Rooms 

General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with ®® tracks in building. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 
12? East 42nd St., Phone: Marray Hill 5-5960 New York 17, N. Y. 











INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 





Indianapolis Warehouse and Storage Co. 
330 West New York St. Indianapolis 7, Ind. 


Merchandise Storage ¢« Private Sidings, N.Y.C. 
Pool Car Distribution e¢ Office Space 


Represented B. 
Distribution Service. Inc., New York City, Chicago, Il. 











INDIANAPOLIS. IND. [~ Riley 5513 


Ht Complete Sewice 
STROHM WAREHOUSE 


AND CARTAGE COMPANY 
230 WEST McCARTY ST., INDIANAPOLIS 


OPERATING 53 TRUCK UNITS 
Merchandise—Cold Sterage—Peel Car 
Distribution e - 
Medern Motor Trucking Service = “Lo 
Check Out Service Wttriarri 
All Merchandise On Got Out Cars Placed On WAREHOUSES 
Platform Ready For Delivery INCORPORATEO 
Consiga Shipments Vio N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery end Pick-ep for above RR. 








BW. HARDESTY, & Mer 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway 1413 


Cuner 


Pele phone 
Distance 


2 AQ of Bi 1 


MOVING ; STORAGE 


ton-ign hie 
Meecha 


Di-triluti 











In the December issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE, 
John H. Frederick, air cargo consultant, tells why so 
few non-scheduled cargo carriers are applying for 
CAB certificates. 
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CEDAR RAPIDS. 1OWA[ 





401-411 FIRST ST. S E PHONE 2-1147 








SINCE 1907 
G al Merchandi Warehousing and Distribution. 
Celd Storage. “= 
Moders Erich Weorehouse. Sprieticred 80.000 Seqsere Feet. e\ 
Siding or C M St P 8 P Rd Free Switching trom [f° 
Other Beads Meteor Freiqr? Sermisel is 








TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


2 
WAREHOUSE 
TERMINAL ON TRACKAG 
Effic 
of Merchandise 


N EVERY DIRE 


MODERN 

AND TRUCK 
Complete Fa 
and Distributio 

DAILY SERVICE 


ties For 


sie), | 








DES MOINES, IOWA | 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, ta. 


Merchandise and Househvid Guvuds 





AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 





= 


ient Warehous "94 ’ 


stor aul? 
Private Siding—Free switch from _ 
any R.R. enteri Des Moines " 
Members: A.W i - N.F WA. — tu WA; % ~ 
Distribution Service. inc. fins 








DES MOINES, IOWA | Member American Chain of Warehouses 























Poot Cor Oistripution 





DES MOINES, 1OWA Wember of A.W.A.May. W.A.-la. B.A 


WHITE LINE 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
120 bg W. 5th Ave., Des Moines 8, lowe 





Establishes 1880 
eae 


r Distribution. Private Sid 


or Truck Pick-up Service. ‘ 


Om Imac cCuicaco 
25 MEWRR RY AVE MON 55 


Fire Mb 
Preef a 
Ware Mulberry 
house TRANSFER & STORACE CO. es aie 
TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVIC) 
52 years’ warehousing nvtionally known accents 
gives you Guaranteed Service 
Daily reports of ship menis and attention to every detat! 
DES MO.NES, IOWA 112-128 TENTH ST 
FURNITUF: 
MERCHANDISE 9 te sfee 
STORAGE 


Specctal Heavy Fquipment for Machtaer 
Roilera, Presses Siding 1) Mo Unton Rs 
Free Svtiching trom anv K.K 














— COMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Berge Lines. 


Write tedey 
DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. DUBUQUE, IOWA 


iieaer i tive Werctietes we 












Wiebe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMENS ASSN. 
Aged ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 











KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
MOVING AND 


aT ER STAT: E sremaee ce ‘a 


PACKING, MOVING, SHIPPING 


seeee lle 


Household goods 


rchandise storage 


PRIVATE SIDING 


MINNESOTA 


AVENUE 





SALINA, KANSAS [ THE NATURAL SHIPPING POINT FOR KANSAS 


Burnett BONDED Warehouses 


Storage & Distribution 
es Associated Warehouses, Inc. 
N.Y. ph. Murray Hill 9-7645; Chicago ph. Randolph 4458 


Free switching MoP - RI - Sfe - UP 
Reference—Any Salina Bank 














For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie 





NEW "ORLEANS, LA ] Dougias Shipside Storage Corporation 
by Douglas Public Service Corporation 
New Orleans 1, Le 





Represented 
Distribution 


a 

$ ; i) 

"-guauc TRANGFER AGENTS 
{ H 


1 5-8 ; ff : 











NEW ORLEANS, LA. | Member of A. W. A. 


INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


2800 Chartres St. New Orleans 17 
S izing in MDSE Distribution 
a fr rating Under —— License 


rates, Lew handling 
costs. Located on Mississippi hada cme connection. Switching 


connections with all rail lines. State Bonded. laquiries Solicited. 














NEW ORLEANS, LA. New Orleans Merchandise Wareheusemen’s Ass'n 





MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 
133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing facilities — Distr ot or 
warding — f umigating — Storage—Cartage—f ieid Warehousing— 
Ofice Space—Display Rooms—Sprinklered Risk. 
UNITED STATES AND STATE BONDED 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | T. E. GANNETT, Owner 














WICHITA, KANSAS | 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 Nerth Rock Island Ave., Wichits 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


LOUISVILLE, KY. | 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 


Leuisville Member 
AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBU TION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Geeds 


NEW ORLEANS, LA | 























& B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse Company 
INCORPORATED 
Modern 


Merchandise Warehouses 








Standard Warehouse Company 


100 Poydras St. . - New Orleans 8, La 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Located in the Heart of the Whotesale District e Conve 
nient to Rail & Truck Depots e Private Switch Tracks T& 
NO-SP RR e@ Reciprocal Switching ¢@ 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 











SHREVEPORT, LA. | 
Herrin Transfer and Warehouse Co., Inc. 


1305 MARSHALL ST., SHREVEPORT, LA., P. O. BOX 1606 
COMPLETE DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
Member 
A i Ww ‘s Association 
Louisiana Motor Transport Association 
a W & Transiermen’s Association 








Ganth 











BANGOR, MAINE | 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 


Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 








Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
Member of A.C.W.—A W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Agent 4.V-L. 





A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 











Semew of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 

Office 402 No. Peters Street 
Rew You—cCateege NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 








Safety is everyone's business, says Benjamin Mel- 
nitsky, special correspondent, who discusses the re- 
quirements of a safety program for distributive ac- 
tivities, in the December issue of DISTRIBUTION 
AGE. 
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BALTIMORE, MD. [~— Incorporated 1906 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 


N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITT 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 
Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vane Coast to Coast Canads end Mextes 














BALTIMORE, MD. | Milton K. Hill, Mgr. & Trees. 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks ef 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 

A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 

: Storage—Dis tribution—F orwarding 


P and Export—Low 
Consign Via Baltimore & Ohie Railroad 





Teb 











BALTIMORE, MD. [MAIN OFFICE: 6201 Pulaski Highway - 3 


SERVING 
AMERICA 
SINCE 1896 








<< eh a ES 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
and MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE & DELIVERY 


Special Flat Bed Trucks 
for Lift Cases 


AGENTS: UNITED VAN LINES, Inc 
MEMBER sad MD. Fw.A. 


U. S. Customs Bonded Draymen 











BALTIMORE, MD. [ 





VAN 

LINES 

INC. 
524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 

The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organization in Bultimore. 


Long Distance Moving to 34 Stat ertificate granted—M 
Tariff-independent Movers’ and Warehousemen's Assoc. 








BOSTON,TMASS. 
CLARK-RE ID 


GREATER 


Househ 


OFT 


Vass 





CO., INC. 


> at 


BOSTON 


old Goods Stora 


SERVICE 
Shipping 


i 88 Charles St 
s 4 
1c L 380 Creen 


F.W. A. Conn. W. 





BOSTON, MASS. | 





George W. Perk: 





CONGRESS STORES, INC. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 


Se GENERAL fe) 
§ 3s MERCHANDISE STORAGE % 
ee Pool Car Distribution 3% 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 
Protected By Member 
A.D.T. Service Mass. Warehousemen’s Assn. 


Represented by 
ins, 82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 








BOSTON, MASS. 
PACKING 


Established 1896 
MOVING 


“OU NN 


STORING 
Member: MayWA-MassFWA-CanWA 





SHIPPING 
3175 Washington St. 





BOSTON, MASS.| 





FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


ALBANY TERMINAL STOR=S 


137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Operating - 


B. & A. R.R. Delivery 





WALTIMORE, MD. | 
SECURITY STORAGE CO. 


1S W. North Ave., Baltimore 1 
WAREHOUSEMEN SINCE 1894 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 














BOSTON, MASS. | Owned and Operated by Merchants Warehouse Co. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 


131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 





Located within the city limits, acent to 
North Station. Brick-and-concrete buildings; 
300,000 and 








Main R. R. delivery 








BOSTON, MASS. | 





Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 
Direet Traek Connection B. & M. R. RB. 





Heoeosac Stores, Heosse Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warcheuse, Charlestown, Mass. 


oe, East Cambridge, Mass. 








BOSTON, MASS. | 





General 


Cenamecting all rai 
Unien Freight Rai 
Me 





J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 


A. WALTER LARKIF 
Treas. & Mgr. 


WwW. A. KELSO 
Pres. 


1894 
Warehouses 


Established 
Merchandise 


lroads via A.D.T. Services 
lroad Ce. Meter Truck Service 
mber ef Mass. W. A. 





ae 








Chalfonte and Haddon Hall, Atlantic 








Coming Events 


Dec. |-3—Air Transport Meeting, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Hotel Conti- 
nental, Kansas City, Mo. 


Dec, 1-5—Annual Meeting, American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers, Hotels 


NOVEMBER, 1947 


City, N. J. 

8-13—Automotive Service Industries 
Show, Chicago's Navy Pier. 

12-16, 1948—Second Materials Han- 
dling Exposition, Cleveland Auditorium. 
12-16—Annual Meeting, Society of 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Automotive Engineers, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 
27—Fifth All-Industry Refrigeration 

and Air Conditioning Exposition, Cleve- 

land, Ohio. 

Feb. 9-12—57th Annual Meeting, American 
Warehousemen's Assn., Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Jan. 


97 








WIGGIN 
LUMBER TERMINAL 


For export or import the grea 


20-acre hard-surfaced termingl 
offers outstanding facilities fo 
lumber and bulk shipments 
Deep water berths permit thre 
ships to operate simultaneously 
... five giant Gantry cranes speed 
the placing the loads picked w 
shipside by 16 Ross carriers, 
capable of handling 2,000,000 
board feet a day. The large pier 
shed has overhead crane. Com 
plete rail and trucking con 
nections. 


WIGGIN 
MERCHANDISE TERMINAL 


Right on the Main Ship Channd 

of Boston Harbor with deep 

water berth accommodating deep 

draught vessels up to 700 feet 

overall. The 100,000 sq. ft. pier 

shed is sprinkler protected, 

Adjacent to shed are bonded, fire 

sae, camaiiien diliad proof, modern terminal ware 

aca pon Sapa ro en houses, providing 500,000 sq. ft 

storage space having extensive 

railway sidings, elevators and 
heavy duty whips. 
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Five giant gantry 
cranes speed handling 
in lumber terminal. 








Type of space maintained 
and available for rental. 


. 


‘ Bea 
Twenty fork trucks 
insure economical, prompt 


and safe handling: 


WIGGINrg 


50 TERMINAL STREET * BOSTON, MAS®. | 
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IGGIN SERVICE is not just a matter of space and build- 
W ine. It is a working-plan of scientific handling, speed, 
accuracy and efficiency backed up by nearly 40 years of experi- 
ence that offers modern and economical distribution. 


Operating as one unit under one master-control, the three Wiggin 
plants offer every storage and distribution advantage for all 
types of raw materials and manufactured goods. 

Each department has its own specialized materials handling - 
equipment, from platform trucks and whip hoists to traveling ae See ae Seen 
Gantry cranes. 


The modern fumigating plant (capacity 1,200 bales of cotton 
per day) operates under Federal Inspection, meeting govern- 
ment requirements on all commodities. 


Wiggin Terminals offer the ultimate in security. All warehouses 
are bonded with full-time U. S. Government storekeeper on 
duty ... sprinkler systems . . . regular patrolling . . . direct 
police and fire wires. 





Wiggin Terminals are strategically located within Boston, yet 


beyond congested areas to assure smooth and rapid trucking re a, ee ee 


A 


operations. Direct rail connections, with sidings up to 50 car _Huge, all-purpose vacuum fumigating tanks. 
capacity, to all points North, West and South. oe 


Rental space with facilities available for office, display room, 
light manufacturing, storage and distribution. 


Members: American Warehousemen’s Association 
and Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Association 


TERMINAL 


1: Charleston 0880 














154-156 PLEASANT ST. 


General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage. 
Fireproot Building and Private Sidings. 
WCORPORATED 1906 










DISTRIBUTORS + PACKERS +: SHIPPERS + MOVERS. 








NEW BEDFORD, MASS. j 
IN THE 

NEW BEDFORD AREA 
the Best is 


cee NEW BEDFORD STORAGE 


<7 


E (Pring 
| ull it 9 
ae 















2 MODERN WAREHOUSES 
Furniture Storage Department 
108 200 SERVING NEW BEDPORD—CAPE COD— 
Sq. Pe. MARTHA’S VINEYARD—NANTUCKET 
Since 1916 












SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Atlantic States Warehouse 
and Cold Storage 
Corporation 
385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
General Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 


Cold_ Storage for, Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats 
and Citrus Fruits 


B. & A. Sidings and N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and 
B. & M. R. R. 
Daily Trucking Service to 


suburbs and towns within 
a radius of fifty miles. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


RN J. J. SULLIVAN THE MOVER, INC. 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution of All Kinds 

Fleet of Motor Trucks 





ee 


















DETROIT, MICH. | 





Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbing 
district, within a half-mile of all freight terminals. 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city. 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 
Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinklered, 
serving the west side of Detroit and the oe & : 


Denbolas Specializing in heavy and light 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bu "Con 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city. 


Central Detroit Warehouse Co. 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 





J. G. Nyland, ¥-Pr 


[fARTFoRD 1 DES PATC TT 
and WAREHOUSE CO 


14 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


nded wantin Pool Car Distribution -. Household and 

se facilities Private Siding Our fleet covers Connecticut 

assachusetts daily ses at Bri Giomert and Hartferd, Conn. 
Members: NFWA “AWA ACW—AYVL Agents 





DETROIT, MICH. | 














SPRINGFIELD, MASS. [— ag ieee aaa 
HUCK’S TRANSFER, Inc. 


General Offices 188 Liberty Street, Springfield 4 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
DIRECT TRUCK DISTRIBUTION eg me 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
PRIVATE SIDING, main line New York Central Railroad 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED for all kinds of Rigging 
and Industrial Moving 





DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 59 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 
2937 East Grand Boulevard 

Detroit 2 
Telephone Trinity 2-8222 

















SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 





Max Lyon, Pres. 


NELSON'S EXPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


Merchandise Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution 
Fleet of Trucks for local. delivery. 


Talerkome 
476 


93 Broad St. 
Springfield, Mass. 





Research in refrigeration will be the subject of an 
article by R. T. Prescott in the December issue of 


DISTRIBUTION AGE. 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


v yet @ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION y 


This modern building was designed 

and built for warehouse purposes 
exclusively. In addition to dry storage, 
it houses the most complete and efficient 
cold storage and iee manufacturing plant 
in this wide area. 


Every warehousing facility is available. 
Exclusive office space. Car Icing. Financ- 
ing. Adequate receiving and distributing 
facilities. In-transit storage. Absolute 
protection. Minimum insurance. Modern 
equipment. Free reciprocal switching— 
all railroads. Continent wide connections. 





BSR Ee Ce ame es 


» 





PLAZA 
8380 


W. J. LAMPING, GEN. MGR. 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 


and 
COLD STORAGE COMPANY 
1921 E. FERRY AVE, DETROIT 11, MICH, 























DETROIT, MICH. | 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING— PACKING 
SHIPPING—STORAGE 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 
Facing the Busiest 


DETROIT. 
Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 IT 


200,000 square feet, Centrally located. Private 
siding facilities for 20 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading 
dock. Our own fleet of trucks make prompt 
reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warenouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Av. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 


Persenal \ 
Mombers — A.W.A. — H.F.W.A. — Allled Ven Lines » 











MicH.: 











Seemess, ON. fF on. seaes sete 


RIVERSIDE | 


STORAGE & CARTAGE CO. 


Case & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Heuseheld Goeds and Merchandise Sterage 




















DETROIT, MICH. 









AN ASSOCIATED 


Iu 
DETROIT 


the Best ¢a 


*U.S.* 


UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE ¢ PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
Division of 






me © Be 









[nited States Gid Storage Grporation 








U. S. COLD STORAGE CO. 


U. S. WAREHOUSE CO. 





DETROIT, MICH. a 

















Member of 
A.W.A. 








Wolverine Storage Company, Inc. 
> 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 
‘) STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING & 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. | 
THB LARGEST COMPLETE WAREHOUSING AND 
Cotumsian Storace & Transrer Co. 
Approximately 90% of AU Commercial Storage and Peel Cars 
ca in Grand Rapids Handled Thru Columbian 
LANSING, MICH. j — 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 
430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 


AND SHIPPING 
DISTIBUTING SERVICE IN GRAND RAPIDS 
© Reprssented oy LED BRSTRIEUTION Bec 
isa ntwotney an fy ater Sno 4 
Merchandise and Houscheold 
Goeds Storage 





MEABER 
7 





Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 








LANSING, MICH. | Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
CS =) Lansing exclusively for household storage fig 
MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS (eee 

i ( Local and Long Distance Moving 
“WE KNOW HOW” e] 

440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing, 30 
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SAGINAW, MICH. [ 


BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. » . AT WAREHOUSE COST 


@ It is possibile here to secure the same high’-grade ser- 
vice you would expect in your own branch warehouse 
but at less expense and without worry or troubie 

@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern 
Mich . Every merchandise warehouse facility i 
avaliable at Central- Warehouse Co. 

@ Merchandise storage. cartage. pool car distribution 
dally direct service to ail] points within 75 miles by 
responsibie carriers 





CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1840 Ne. Michigan Avenue 


SAGINAW. MICHIGAR 


















MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 









<- 
c E SES, | r 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES, INC 
Mins T W 
INNEAPOLIS ERMINAL AREHOUSE Co. 
OPERATED JOINTLY WITH 
ST. PAUL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. MIDWAY TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Me ALL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING SERVICES 
CONVENIENT FOR ALL TWIN CITY LOCATIONS 
ROCHESTER, MINN. (~ 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
og Og greene Storage 

ocal and Long Distance Moving 


ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE co 
10—lst Ave. 5. E., ‘Phone 4515 

J Rochester. Min 

‘ Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Miss. 











Northwest W.A. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





In Kansas City 








FIREPROOF 
it’s the A-B- WAREHOUSE CO. 


1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
Distribution Care are so handied as to 
carefully safeguard your ewn inmter- 
ests and those of your custemers. 

Three Firepreef Censtructed Warcheuses 
Member of MEF WA Agents Allied Vane Lines. ive 











KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Semen A DA yt S 
Low Insurance Rates 
Poot Car Distribution 
Delwery Service 


KANSAS CITY, MO. | 


reught Forw-rde 
mittee TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
228-234 W. 4th St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Surrounded by the Wholesale District 
Complete Freight Distribution and Warehousing 








VICTOR 3268 








CENTRAL STORAGE CO. 


1422 St. Louis Ave. (West 10th St.) 
KANSAS CITY 7, MO. 
Merchandise Warehousing and Distributing 
Branch House for Factories - Pool Car Distribution 





CHAS. C. DANIEL, Jr. 
Pres. & Treas. 


Over 67 YEARS ‘‘The Symbol of Service'’ 

















ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
| A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


| Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway. the center of tse Twin City Metropoll- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
pa Great Northwes: can be served from une stock. with utmost 
and economy No telephone tol) charge to either city 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


739 Pillsbury Avenue Paul 4, Minnesota 


+ Mester 
Represeates by orgTareuTion eecavice. imc 
a0 &. 6. Wet & Brenew es we 
Guicaee 11 sew vor« city ‘ ean Paamcseae 
Peees: Gueerter 7198 Ornoac Prone ae 
BOwting Grove 6.cgne 


ra ; Mende AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION NY 


MERIDIAN, MISS. | R. B. Gunn, Jr., Mgr. Phone 744 
INTERSTATE COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE CO. 


“Excellent Service Assured”’ 
250,000 Sq. Ft.—Sprinklered Warehouses Ins, Rate 19¢ 
353 Car direct siding all local Railroad 
Over Night Service to Gulfperts on Exports 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
230,000 Sq. Ft. Warehouse Space at COM- 
UNION, MISS 





~ 

















ADDITIONAL 
PRESS OF UNION. 


sOPLIN, MO. | 
Sunflower Transfer & Storage Co. 


1027-41 Virginia Ave. Joplin, Mo. 
and storage of merchandise 








PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 





Agent ter Groyvar Liecs, ine. 
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[KANSAS CITY, MO. | 






Terminal Warehouse. 


eee | 





Security Building 


CHOICELY LOCATED WAREHOUSES IN 


KANSAS CITY 


To Insure Efficient and Economical 
Coverage of this Great Marketing Area 
; CHECK THESE FEATURES 
Modern Facilities Our Own fleet of Motor Trucks 


Spacious Switch Tracks 
Ample Truck Loading Doors 





nsit 
pace and. ‘Display Rooms 


ALL BRANCH HOUSE FUNCTIONS INCLUDING: 





Terminal facilities. Phone, wire or 
no ae write us regarding your needs. 


, 


Receiving Shipping Ww, / ; 
Storing \ Ny / Ke 
Marking Sight * Drafts \ " 
Weighing Inventories be . (as 
Reconditioning Freight Prepayments fe 

it costs you nothing to Investigate Crooks Kate , 


1104 Union Ave. 


St. Chicago 7 


Kansas City 7 
433 W. Harrison 271 Madison Ave. New York 16 


Ansociated with Overland Terminal Warehouse Co., 1807 E. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 21 
Members of the American Worehousemen's Association ond Interiake Terminals, inc 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
KANSAS 


EVANS WAREHOUSE SERVICE «:«:, 


1325-1327 St. Louis Avenue * Phone Victor 0264 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We operate our own fleet of motor trucks. Loading docks: R. R. 
siding Missouri Pacific. Inquiries answered promptly. 











DUS £0. 
KANSAS CITY'S MO. 











KANSAS CITY, MO. | “Right in the Midst of Business” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of your 
Merchandise in the Kansas City trade area. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


We invite your Inquiries. 


3 at Age 
S « Represented Sy ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
= cHicaco 8 
GD ‘sas miwornny ave, 7a 
- Mon $531 Penn.6.0967 


MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


2020-30 Walnut Street, Kansas City 8, Mo. 
Owned ond Operated by the $T. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO., St. Louis, Mo- 




















ie 


















$T. LOUIS, MO. \ Charles W. Peters, President 


AALCO MOVING & STORAGE CO. 
3519 Page Boulevard, St. Louis 6 


Phone Jefferson 8868 
Nationwide Movers of Household Goods 
GENERAL OFFICES 
3519 Page Boulevard 














$1. Luss, MO. | 

for 
conscientious 
hendling of 


fine ferniture om a 


6201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 6 





WAREHOUSEMENS 
ASSOCIATION 











Tr. LOUIS. MO. Merchandise Storage and 
bution. 


RUTGER STREET x, commiow rm a 


WAREHOUSE, INC. pen member 
MAIN & QUTGER STS. ST. LOUIS 4 


SO! Burger & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200.008 Sq. Feet of Service 
sONnnen low Insurance 





New York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 
Chicago 
Randolph 4458 











Jack McCormack, free lance traffic manager, has 
a hard, but typical, day at the office in the Decem- 
ber issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE. 
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COMPETENT: 


_ Fit; able; suitable; qualified; cabdceele ‘Forty years of efficient, *, 
| progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex- 3 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that — 

trained and experienced personnel round out an organization : 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—Compact, © 











Complete, Competent. ; 2 
$.N. LONG WAREHOUSE a. 
: SU LDWIS.... Zoe ily Stores boy the Ula Stats ioe a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








plus te 


To adequately take care 
of your Warehousing and 
Distribution Requirements. 
















“The Home of 
National Distributors”’ 


Located Right in the Midst of Business 


Fast and efficient Distribution in the Industrial and Whole- 
sale Districts. 


Ouer 20 Years of E. 
assuring you of the proper and careful handling of your 
merchandise and prompt courteous service to your customers. 


Complete Facilities: 

Central Location, Protection, Special Space, Cleanliness, 
Switchboard, Order Dept., Complete Stock 
Control and Records, Monthly Inventories, 
Trafic & Legal Dept., and Bonded Employees. 


Write for Complete Folder 
oe LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. | 


SERVING INOUSTRY OVER TWENTY YEARS 


General Offices 












} 
* 826 Clark Avenue + St. Louis 2, Mo. » MAin 4927 | 








CHICAGO OFFICE 
53 West Jackson (4) 
Harrison 3688 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
250 Park Avenue (17) 
Plaza 3-1235 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. | Established 1912 


Tyler Warehouse 
& Cold Storage Co. 


Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 


Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 
ST. LOUIS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 



















ive 





: AMERICAN WARENOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION ( 








SPRINGFIELD, MO. j ane 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Ave., ngfield, Missouri 
_ Merchandise and Household Goods _, 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member A.W.A an W.A.—Mo.W 
American Chain of Warehouses 
Agent Albed Van Lines, Inc. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig 





OMAHA, NEBR. [ 








Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. A handle pool cars, 


—— and household goods. Trucking Service. us act as you 
Main Office 2-82 So. 10th St., OMAHA, 8 
Member: A.W. ANEW. Agents for Allied Yorn eo 














f CUZ AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCIATION 











Make Our Warehouse Y Ofiee ter 
Complete 


MANCHESTER, N. H.j - 
Service in Now  remeabine 


NASHUA,N.H. McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 


General Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Houschelé 
Geeods, semen * = Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
1 Car Distribution 


Direct R. bg ao Besten & Maine R. R. 














Established 1904 

BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 

Complete Facilities jer Storage A ers Rae die 
and Heuschold 











GREAT FALLS, MONT. | 
GREAT FALLS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


permed facilities for storage of merchandise and house- 
old goods. 

Stop in transit and pool car distribution. Warehouse deok 
and truck terminal. 











Private siding Free switching 
P. O. Box 8 426—?th Ave., South 
a WEBR. | 





1876 1947 
BORLEY’S 
Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


























A ane CRED 
con ceutet. < . avi We 
ten bast 








BAYONNE, N. J. ESTABLISHED 1890 


EMPIRE MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


General Offices: 15 WEST 18th ST., BAYONNE, N. J. 
PACKING CRATING —- SHIPPING 


— HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
25 STATES 


MOVING 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
FLEET OF MODERN VANS SERVING 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. Telephone: DElaware 3-8734 Eat. 1886 


Ficken’s Storage Warehouses 
413 Arlington Avenue Jersey City 4 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
PACKING—CRATING—SHIPPING—DISTRIBUTING 











JERSEY CITY, N. J. % In the Heart of the Metropolitan Area 


Directly Opposite Cortlandt Street, New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Established 1933 
Executive and Sales Office: 34 Exchange Place, Jersey City 3, N. J., Tel. Bergen 4-6000 
FACILITIES—8 units . . . fireproof, brick and cencrete. Penna. RB. B. 
Re rs nen SS oS tee ees 
erchandise . Manufacturing and office space, 1,650,000 eq. ft; 
er; automatic fire alarm. Insurance rate: .099. Platform 
capacity, 40 trucks. Oold storage: Ooolers, 1,608,000 cu. ft.; freeser 
om: tosumaen antes. Se. tian sobigpenier queue tenpeniall 
rate: .06. gystem; temperature 
range, 0° to 50° F.; cooler-room ventilation; control; 20-truck 





vania Railroad, Hendersen — - 
aoe 5. 4 tae ana Bees W. A. Test of Bow ‘ork; Mar. 
. Exch.; Com. & Ind. 











Asse.; N. Y. Amo., N. ¥.; Jersey Olty O. of O. 
MEWARK, N. J. | MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A. and NF.W.A. 
PACKING! MOVING! sTORAG! 


——dependable since 1860—— 


KNICKERBOCKER 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
96 te 106 ARLINCTON 74 te 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
We. BR. Malligen, Pres. James E. Mulligan, Ses’y and Mgr. 
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“TOPS IN NEW JERSEY” 


18 floors of modern fireproof, 
sprinklered warehouse space. 
250 ,000 square feet, low insur- 
ance rates, cen ly located 
in downtown Newark. 








GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
stored, distributed 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


ked, moved, stored or ship- 
ved ANYWHERE in U. S. or 
abroad. 














F E D E R A L STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


155 WASHINGTON ST © NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 








PERTH AMBOY, N. J. | NEW YORK CITY 


HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 
RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 ig St.. N. ¥. C. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Ligh 











ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. [ 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


- Complete and efficient service in distribution, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 


Member of H.F.W.A—A WA 











ALBANY, N. Y. [ 


Founded 1918 


R. E. D., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
Hudson River Storage and Warehouse Corp. 
43 Rathbone St. Albany 4, N. Y. 
STORAGE OF ALL KINDS — BONDED WAREHOUSE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 











ALBANY, N. Y. [ 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST., ALBANY 7 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS - STORAGE AND SHIPPING 
PUEET OF aaron TRUCKS FoR BleTRIBUTION OF ALL 
ry) Poe TRIB F MERCHANDISE 





OGL CAR DI UTION Oo 
YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS GARErOLLY HANOLED 
CoHeetions 


Member of AVL—NFWA—NYSWA 


BROOKLYN, . Y. | 














Established In nag hye Eagle Warehouse r Storage Co. of Brooklyn, 
Inc., has b ynonym for the careful handling and storage 





of household bg and merchandise. ADT Watchmen's service; 
@ warehouse of concrete and brick; twelve trucks to insure prompt 
service. Our long experience guarantees perfect service. Consign 
shipments to Jay Street Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

CLIFFORD N. JENKINS, President 
M. KENNETH FROST, Vice President EXWARD T. JENKINS, Treasurer 
WOR B. CLARK, Vice President E. J. McKEIGE, come 











7 iu Wonder NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'SS ASSN. “Sts? 
Agent’ ALLIED VAN LINES, sxc 








ALBANY, N.Y. 


Central Warehouse Corporation 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts. 


Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


General Merchandise—Cooler and sharp 
freezer Cold Storage: also U. S. Custom 
Bonded space available. Office and storage 
space for lease. Fireproof construction with 
very low insurance rate. Storage in Transit 
privileges. All classes of modern warehouse 
service rendered. 


COLD STORAGE—DRY STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 








BROOKLYN, N.Y.| Cewraaliy LOCATED Member of A.W.A. 


EMPIRE STATE WAREHOUSES COMPANY 


390-98 NOSTRAND AVENUE ¢ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 


ca FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 





STORAGE OF GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
10 GIANT FLOORS MODERN UNLOADING FACILITIES 


200,000 FT. OF SPACE 
PRIVATE VAULTS FOR LIQUORS 




















SUFFALO, Kt. Y. 

| GENERAL MERCHANDISE 

| STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
six 


RAIL — LAKE — CANAL 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREE BR. R. 
GEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 





BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, ING. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO 4, N.Y. [Gateway to National Distribution 

















KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 


$41 SENECA STREET, BUFFALO 4, N. Y. 
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BUFFALO, Ni. Y. [ DEPENDABLE SERVICE SINCE 1900 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
MODERN BUILDINGS — PRIVATE SIDING 
Represented by Distribution Service, Inc. 











BUFFALO, N.Y. (7 Let us cave for your ncede ta Bufde 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Modern—Fireprect—low insereace Rote 





on New York Central & Erie R. &. 
GOVERNMENT BONDED WARENOUSE 





For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 





JAMAICA, L L, N.Y. | Member: Independent Movers & Warehousemen’s Assa, 
N.Y. State Werehousemen’s Association 


¢ RED BALL VAN LINES . 


179-03 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 3, L. I., N. Y, 


¢ Household goods carriers of Interstate Motor Van 
shipments. 


e Consolidated Pool Car shipments outbound. 
¢ Distributors of Pool Cars inbuund. 

e Crating for export. 
e Warehouse and Terminal facilities, 








Warehouse: 37 Great Jones St., New York, N Y. 
Water Siding: Flusning Bay, L. |., 123-45 Las Avenue 
Terminal & Rail Siding: Jomaica, L. 1., N.Y. 182 12 93rd Ave, 




















BUFFALO, Ni. Y. | 


LEDERER 
TERMINALS 


. . HAVE SOMETHING IN STORE for you... 
124 NIAGARA FRONTIER FOOO TERMINAL BUFFALO 6 











JAMESTOWN, WY. [ic FIELD, Prendem FRANK H. FIELD, Mg. 
WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


rey MERCHANDISE STORAGE ° COLD STORAGE 

: Specralising: Cream, Frozen Fimits Vegetables, Meats, Etc. 
4500 Sq. Ft. Merchandise Storage Space 138.000 Co Ft. 
cf freezer space, 50.000 cu. ft. of cosier space. S:dongs ond 
Truck Docks. Consign shipments ma Erse AA 2>-ten 
Truck Weigh Scale. Members Nat. Assn. Retrigeration 
Warehouses, N. Y. State Assa. Refrig. Whsemen 

















fo” LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 
163 GEORGIA ST., BUFFALO 1 


STORAGE AND LOCAL OR LONG 
DISTANCE REMOVAL OF HOUSE- 
HOLD FURNITURE ~ 





W.Y.S.W.A. 








See] hae Megs — Mie et. 2. CRE 


ROCK CITY STORAGE CO: 


180,000 SQUARE FEET DRY STORAGE SPACE 
FULLY SPRINKLERED — STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
N. Y. Representative Geo. W. Perkins — Phone Bowling Green 9-3485 

















BJFFALO, W. ¥. [— 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CO. 


Gea. Offices: 290 Lertia $t.. Buffate 10 
Geseral Merchendise Sterege end Pool Cer Distribatics 








@.¥.6. Sidies 
Fireereet Bulidings Gee tacttities. 
Low \ecure se mate ere ree 
ate rene 
Era Sins 








FLUSHING L LW Y. 


tambrony 








HEMPSTEAD. Li. HARRY W. WASTIE, Pres. 
HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


_. GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Fer weusehold goods, merchandise, Pool car distribution. 
Storage for furs, clothing, ete. 
(ecal and Long Distance moving. Serving all of 
Long Isiang 


Member of 8.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.WA—NYS.WA— 








L1M.S.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 

















The DISTRIBUTION AND WAREHOUSING DI- 
RECTORY for 1948, now in the course of prepara- 


tion, will be bigger and better than ever. 








WEW ROCHELLE, N.Y. (—Z.-.. recuse occcmaraunoms 
os O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, ine. 


Packers and Shippers of Fine Furniture 
and Werks ef Art 
Alse Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmunt, Mamaronect. Whit: 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartedaic. Sond B/L w as at 
“New Rechel 




















in NEW YORK, N.Y. - - - Call John Terreforte 
for Merchandise Storage and Distributes 
Intormation on 68 Member Wareneuses 


MERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES, INC. 


0 PARK AYEN 





+. oan 





NEW YORK, N. ¥. | 


BOWLING GREEN 
STORAGE AND VAN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
Cable Address: BOWLINGVAN 





House to house moving round the World of 
Household Effects and Art Objects : Steel and 


Wood Lift Vans. 
Safety for Foreign Shipments. = 
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and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


EW YORK, W. ¥. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE 


CHE LS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


We speciclize in storage end transter of Household Goods. 
Poo! cors distributed. Our warehouses, brick end steel construe 
tion, offer highest degree of sotety. Trucks, trailer, troctor end 
litt von. Consign vic all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
eonsign via N.Y.C.-NY,NH&H ste. Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A, — W.Y.P.W.A. — N.Y.S.M.T. — M.8W.A.G.NLY. 


Moin Ofice—426-438 West 26th St., New York City ! 
NM. Y. C., Bast Side—28 Second Ave, 





























Meua? Vereca—27-33 Se. Sisth Ave. 


Momebe, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Apot DLLIED VAN LINES, mc 





NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain thingr 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 4 

We invite your correspondence on any or al] features 
of our Warehousing—Duistribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 





Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St.. New York 13 


& Represented. sy ALLITD DISTRIBUTION THC. 

CHICAGO 8 I, NEW YORK 18 
1525 NEwBERRY ave, 74é Tl WEST 42N0 St 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0907 








NEW YORK, Por 


GENERAL STORAGE 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY QUICK NANDLIEG 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
_ TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WARENOUSES 
(-° SPRIBKLED SECTIONS LOW INSURANCE RATES 
i y/ 





N. Y. | CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
$5.600.000 


sz The. Wlanhatlan. 
fs SHE t= 
va STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 








uy Wonder WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. cA 


Ape ALLIED VAN LINES, mmc 





WHEW YORK. W. Y. | 


Storage. Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ulira-Modern Free and Bonded 
Warehouse. 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN TIE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent ta All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Cnwecual facilities and antimited capertence in forward- 
ine and transpertation. Moter track arrvice furnished 
when required. hoth tocnl and tong distance. Iehigh 
Calley HK. atdinag—t2 ener capacity—in the baltiding. 
Prumpt handling—demeatic or forcizgn shipmens, 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 Weat 26th St.. New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, inc.—ow Vert City end Chicage 














REW YORK, Ni. ¥.[ 


THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO.., Inc. 
Storage and Distribution Facilities 
for Perishable Food Products 


Brooklyn 2, 66 Furman St. dersey 176 Gieth St. 
Futten Terminal—®.Y. Dect Ry. Erie Ah Seerage-to Troma 





60 Hudson St., New ven 1s. t ¢ 
NEW YORK N.Y. | 
NEW YORK DOCK CO. 


Executive Offices—44 WHITEHALL ST., NEW YORK 4 
STORAGE—PIERS—WHARVES 
MANUFACTURING SPACE 
RAILROAD CONNECTIONS 
Licensed by Cocoa, Cotton, Coffee and Sugar, 

Metal and Rubber Exchanges 
Member: A.W.A.—W.A.P.N.Y.—N.Y.S.W.A.—N.Y.W.W.T. 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | re ne 
PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Main Office: 47 Vestry Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
U_ S. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 
ALSO TEA AND LIQUOR BOND 
In the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York co Two Fumigation Chambers 
Warehouses—41-47 Vestry St. 54-58 Laight St., 60 Laight St. 
435 Greenwich St., 118-120 King St. 


Telephone: REcter 2-6598 


























WEW YORK, NY. | 





SANTINI BROS., INC. 


Serving Greater New York end All Potuts 
Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACK ERS—SHIPPERS 

General Offices: 1406-11 Jerome Avo — 
New York City 62 

Tel.: 1Erome 6-6000 “ime Firepreet Warehouses 

4.000.000 Cuble feet of sterege—Pee! Car Olstributics 











NEW YORK, WY. [7 130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 
SHEPHIARD WAREHOUSES INC. 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL PUINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York City 14 














NEW YORK, N. Y. | Circle 27-6713 


SOFEA BROS., INC. 


45 Columbus Ave., New York 23 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
Household Goods and Commercial Storege 
Commercial, Industrial, Local and Long Distance M 
EXPORT PACKERS—POOLCAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of NFWA—NYSWA—PNY WA—UNYW A—M&WAGNY 
Agent Greyvan Lines 


RICHMOND HILL, L.1, N.Y. | 











Teleph R. ata 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Bivd. at Atlantic Ave. 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. | 
GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING. CO., INc. 


Storage Warehouse 


Main St., East of Circle St., Rochester 7 


Genera! Morehandising Sterage—Distributicn 
Pool Cars Distributed—Reshipped 
U. 8 Custer sreneae 


Household G Lol 
Direct H.R. Siding N. Y. Central tm the Conter of Reshester 


9-1400 
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@MARLOTTE, N.C.[ 





GREAT NORTHERN WAREHOUSES, 


@ FIREPRC Fe 


INC. 


TION 











MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | | 
csrrttnun KING | 
STORAGE a. tec. 
SINCE 189: 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST. anes 








COMPLETE MERCHANDISE Aine QusiHoLD eooes GOOes sTORASE 
pistrisution Senvice, (nC. A.W.A.—H.F.W.A—AV. c—n. VYA.0.A. 
WHITE PLAINS, N.Y. | 





J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, 


Shipping. Prompt service for any point in 
Westchester County. 
Member N.Y.F.W.4—N.F.W.A. 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


DURHAM, N. C. 


Devcasticests Point of tue Soum 










The trading area of Virginia and the Carclinn 
radiates direct lines from Durham, N. C. 


The Southern Storage & Distribution Co, is ip 
the heart of Durham, providing the legen 


Merchandise Storage, Pool Car Distribution, 
Private Sidings, Recipreeal Switching. Sprip 
klered Buildings. 





‘CF SOUTHERN STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION C0. ~ 


2002 E. PETTIGREW'ST...E. DURHAM, W.C.- TEL. R-6661- P.0. BOX 188 Games 


© 


HIGH POINT, N.C. [Fo cciishea 1930 A. W. deCAMP, Pres.-Treas, 


HIGH POINT BONDED WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING, SOUTHERN R. R. . SPRINKLERED 











CHARLOTTE, N.C. | Established 1908 


AMERICAN 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 


Office and Warehouse, 926 Tuckaseegee Road 


MeEnee ANeees eran ace ONLY. POOL CARS 4h le 
OTOR K SERVICE LOCAL AND DISTANCE, 
MORIVATE MRAILROAD SIDING. SPRINK LERED. 











RALEIGH, N.C. | 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


Members A. W. A. American Chain ef Warehouses 








CHARLOTTE N.C. | 


Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 
1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 
Bonded fireproof warehouse. 

Household goods and merchandise. 

Pool cars handled promptly. Motor Service. 
Members A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—A.T.A.—N.C.T.O. 











SHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
SOUTHERN WAREHOUSE & DISTRIBUTING CORP. 


934 N, POPLAR ST., CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Merchandise Storage Only 
Pool Car Distribution 
Seaboard Railway Siding 











All bulldings fully fireproof construction 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 
BONDED 


224-226 West First Street 
STORAGE—POO 





Mo. pe — WAREHOUSE CO. 
fae St ie, ee eee 








WILMINGTON, NW. C. | FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Te, FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 
Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distribution 


Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 














FARGO, WD. 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
General Storege—Cold Serege——toussheld Goods 
























“The ‘Why of Fires” is the title of an informative 
article explaining that 60 percent of the property 
loss from fire is caused by fewer than one percent 
of the fires, in DISTRIBUTION AGE for December. 





AKRON, OHIO | 








COTTER CITY VIEW hagas co. 
30 Cherry D., Misee 6, Cite “Te 
ADT. Aisra. 


LA ey 
Household Geode Starnge 


Member of May.W.A.—0.W.A.—A.W.A. 











NL 
el 
1 Ew YORK 18 
N 
oe 7 on 1 Woot a 3 
Mon.5 Penn. 6.0767 
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‘and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


CANTON, OHIO [ 
“aon, CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


6 FOURTH AND CHERRY, N.E. 
< wie Canton 2 








CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


GeemanTs to Cleveland, consigned to The 
Lincoln Storage Company over any railroad 
entering the city, can be handled from freight car direct 
to our loading platform 


LINCOLN STORAGE 





























Freel werchaenes, fer beneeusté costs. 5700 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave. 
0.F.A.A.—0.W.A. Member of N.F.W.A. — Agent Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
: CINCINNATI, OHIO | 





Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 West Ninth Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Four Modern Warehouses in Downtown Section. 
General Storage, Cold Storage, Office Space and Stevedoring 
at our waterfront docks. 

New York Representative — Mr. H. J. Lushbaw 
122 E. 42nd Street Murray Hill 5-5968 


oo ae 











| 9,000,000 Cubic Feet Strictly Fireproof 


Selec. *t:e Warehouse Used by the Leaders! | CLEVELAND, OHIO 


GENERAL STORAGE — COLD STORAGE — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION — LONG DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 


11 Car Switch in Building City-wide Facilities 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage on Storage and Distribution 


Insurance Rate 14\4c per $190 per annum 
CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. of Household Goods 
Ample equipment. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, Gen. Mgr. CINCINNATI 2 
Trained personnel 
























































CLEVELAND, OHIO | eeTAmeneeaED 2003 Also Private Rail Sidings 
ASSOCIATION ba oalail . 
hieag nia RA a Ed Pa enaaye * 
LETE 
WITH MECHANICAL HANDLING & PALLET SYSTEM Greater Cevaland The Sto rage 
New York oon anna a flower Transit N E A Le 
ioaont—=—=<«£ Murrayhil! 5-8397 - Company 
Office 
Dock 22, Foot of W. 9th St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 7208 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, 3 
CLEVELAND, OHIO —— WN 
» INC. Wi ) 
CLEVELAND STORAGE 60, TERMINAL WAREHOUS 
ac 
mee in therm West and South a TO weer cron avi 
Field Warehousing docks snd siding on Big ¢ Raion: Seaedanen emi 
General Office: — Bldg. (14) Phone: Main 3415. sar 
Warehouses: Cleveland, Ohio, and Dunkirk, New York. Office and display space; T: ; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 
General Offices - - - - + + «+ + 134O West Ninth St 
CLEVELAND, OHIO _| CLEVELAND, OHIO | 





TOE ey vaso os owns | |RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 

















Operating our own Delivery System in CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Merchandise Storage—Tank Storage For Facilities, Service and Security 
Private siding NYC Rallroad Write for Details 
FRENCH & WINTER STS. CLEVELAND 13, OHIO Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15,"Ohie 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
- “An old organization with young ideas COLUMBUS, OHIO | Established in 1882 
THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 


119 East Goodale St. Celumbus 8, Ohie 





























located in the Modern warehouses and storage facilities. 
\ New York Central Freight Terminal Gig A.D.T. System. Private double track siding. 
gj) BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET Go-g) pay eye ye ei 
Cleveland 15 ee RF 
CLEVELAND, OHIO f Member of 0.W.A. COLUMBUS, OHIO[ 
THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 
New there are LED E R E R 370 West Broad St. Columbes 8 
WATER, RAIL AND CHANDISE STORAGE AND "DISTRIBUTION 
TRUCK FACILITIES TERMINALS | | 322 ‘Siging NYO and Big Fear 
Gecssats Sst Fatalacs* "Saieeet FOOT GFE 9 GE. | | Betlechy ROT” RT STs 
A. B. T. Promotion Cleveland 14 Members: A.O.W.—0.W.A—A.W 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 


SHIPPING PERISHABLES—(Continued from Page 43) 


perience, and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Interstate Commerce 
Act. He should have some ex- 
perience in practicing before the 
ICC and the Maritime Comm, He 
should at least be familiar with 
the procedure before these regu- 
latory bodies, and be able to quali- 
fy for practice before them. In 
addition, he should have a wide 
acquaintance with the executive 
officers of the transportation com- 
panies throughout the country, 
and should have their confidence. 


The most difficult task that con- 
fronts a traffic manager is the se- 
curing of freight rate adjustments. 
Rate adjustments are sought either 
by direct negotiations with the 
carriers, or by the filing of formal 
complaints for relief with the ICC. 
Usually the better course is that 
of negotiating directly with the 
officers of the carriers. 

No scientific method of rate 
making has yet been developed. 
The variable factors involved make 


it extremely difficult to determine 
the exact cost of handling any 
particular commodity, especially 
when it moves in mixed carloads, 
or in mixed train loads with other 
commodities. Traffic executives of 
the carriers usually have a fair 
idea of what the ‘‘traffie will bear’”’ 
in the way of transportation costs, 
Shippers, on the other hand, wel] 
know what they can afford to pay 
for transportation. These are 
usually the factors that determine 
fair and equitable rates. 











COLUMBUS, OHIO | 
The NEILSTON STORAGE CO. 









ee ee: 
TOLEDO TERMINAL WAREHOUSE, INC, 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, O10 














MEMBER 
“47> 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 


Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Avenue 


A warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the storage and 
distribution of Household Goods and 
Merchandise — Motor Freight Service. 


Member of A. W. A.—O. W. A. 





Mer handise storage @ Pool cur distribution e 
moeer et EAST NAGHTEN sT., COLUMBUS 15 4 Fireproof @ Private siding Nickel Plate Kemedl e es 
Ineurance—Central location in jobbing dis- S ap aes © antteey ceediete © Foanats 
ict —- Private pailvead ctatns — Peet oe ey ~)* st.rage arrangements e Motor truck service @ 
dietribated. Located in jobbing District 
Member of O.W 4. Member of A.W.A. — UO.W.A. — Tatedu C. of C. << 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO | YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | Since 1878 








MEMBER 
7) 





CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Household Goods — Poel Car Distsibutin — 
Merchandise — Fireproct Wa: ehou-e — 
Private Rail Siding 











TOLEDO, OHIO | a 
GREAT LAKES MARINE CORP. 


JARKA GREAT LAKES CORPORATION 
217 Cherry St., Toledo 4, Ohio 
Telede's ently warehouse having combined Waterfrest end Raltrend Fasilitics 
Storage-in-Transit Privileges. 
Merchandise Warehousing Stevederiag 











TOLEDO, OHIO [— 
CAR CAPACITY 
800—COLD 
400—DRY 


FOUR PRIVATE 
SIDINGS 
N.Y.C. AND 
B.&0. RR’s 








GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. TOLEDO 4, OHIO 
MPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 








TOLEDO, OHIO 
| MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office and em F Wvchense: 15-23 So. Ontarie S&t., Toledo 3 
WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Avenue 
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OKLAHOMA CITY. OKLA. (— eae 
0. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


OCIK 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


TULSA, OKLA. | 


JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulse Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chola of Werehouses 


TULSA, OKLA. | RK. W. PAGK, President 
PAGE STORAGE & VAN a 


1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 
Storage — Moving — Packing—Ship- 
ping of Household Effects ane 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 





























& 








Matthew W. Potts, DISTRIBUTION AGE's 


terials handling consultant, 


ma- 
discusses mechanical 
handling in the relation to its December theme of 


men and methods, 
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Arriuing te Sewe You 


WITH COMPLETE WAREHOUSING, LOCAL 
DELIVERIES and DISTRIBUTION, POOL 
CAR SERVICES. 





First National Bank, Morrison St. Branoh 
Established 1919 
Investment $400,000.00 


907 N. W. IRVING STREET 


H. C. GOBLE, Manager-Owner 





REFERENCES and STABILITY 


FACILITIES: 


Fork Lift Trucks 


SERVICES: 


Shipping 


Storage—U. S. Custom Bonded 
Distribution Pool Cars 


Car Loading 


RAPID TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


o PORTLAND 9, OREGON 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES — ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSES; CHICAGO and NEW YORK 
CARL F. KELLENBERGE 2, Assistant Manager 


Modern Sprinklered Warehouses—A.D.T. Protected 
Spur Tracks—Free Switch—Any Carrier 


Truck Crane Service 


Private Car Distribution Terminal 
Fleet of 50 Modern Trucks 


Local Delivery of Merchandise 





— _ Telephone AT. 7353 


HERBERT C. JOHNSON, Operation Executive 











BUTLER PA. | 


AEMSER 


Peel Car Distribution 
3 Car Siding 








Cc. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft 


ERIE, PA. | 


‘1. 








THE ERIE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


FUR COMFLEIR STOKAGE SERVICR AND POL CAK Dis- 
TRIBUTION FO SURROUNDING TERRITORY. 


2 WAREMOUUSES 


1925 HOLLAND 
N.K.P. RR, 


IN ERIE IT’S 


1502 SASSAFRAS 
N.Y.C, RR. 














TRUCK RATES—(Continued from Page 24) 


miles at 17c. costs $55.25. This 
leaves $28.75 to cover costs at both 
ends, or $14.37 per terminal. At 
the origin terminal, the shipper 
loads on pallets, by machine, tak- 
ing only two hours from the time 
the driver leaves the terminal un- 
til his return with the loaded ve- 
hicle. $14.37 will cover that cost, 
with proper allowance for home 
office costs, etc. 

At destination there are two 
consignees, One unloads at once, 
two hours being sufficient time to 
cover this, But the second con- 
signee insists upon inspection of 
each piece as it is unloaded. In 
addition, congestion at his docks 
results in delays, and the average 
delivery time exceeds six hours. 
If this method were understood 
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by all, the carrier could contact 
the consignee and explain the 
trouble. Since an increase in the 
commodity rate would be unfair 
to the first consignee, a truck de- 
tention tariff to provide charges 
after approximately two hours free 
time could be justified before the 
Interstate Commerce Comm. Ob- 


jections of the second consignee 


could not be given too much 
weight, for the finger would point 
at the actually responsible party. 
It is noted that many of the Cen- 
tral States Motor Carriers are hav- 
ing a truck-detention tariff pub- 
lished for their account. 

To the rates shown in the illus- 
tration, the carriers have added 
emergency charges of 2%c., arbi- 
traries of 20c. per 100 Ib. on ship- 


ments of less than 5000 lb., and 
new increases are sought. But the 
method is still there. Inflation has 
brought increases in costs to the 
motor carrier field, which are 
higher than those of most indus- 
tries chiefly because so much of 
the revenue-dollar goes to labor. 
When it was suggested to a 
motor carrier rate bureau that 
they publish their formula and ex- 
plain it, they declined. They pre- 
fer the ‘‘state of flux’’ they have 
made with their present conglom- 
eration of increases, until com- 
petitive rail rates are increased to 
a level they can match. They like 
the mess they are in, and they 
even do not want people to know 
that truck rates are tailor-made. 
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ERIE, PA. HARRISBURG. PA. [ gg BOS “a 


YOUR BEST MOVE = scsee HARRISBURG STORAGE CO, 


> COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
2 DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


100%, PALLETIZED 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S AsS@.” 





























HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE CO, , 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
RRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R, R. SIDING 


OPERATING KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 

















HAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 
Storage in Transit Peel Car Distributies 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproef Furniture Storage 
Members: Mayfewer W.A—?.F.WA—?.U.A. 





ABER 











LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO. 
LANCASTER, PA. 


Merehkandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, 
Forwarding 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carlead Distribution, 
Lecal and Long Distance Meving 
Member of May.W.A. 















































PHILADELPHIA, PA.| Member of A.W.A.—P.W.A. 
M. V. IRWIN is Erie’s Mayflower agent offering un- . s 
cintied ‘Wardicatteg, Gieecge end Transpastation Commercial Warehousing Co. 
facilities. Meadow and Wolf Sts. Philadelphia 48 
* BOXING * MOVING Distribution of Generel Merchandise. 
© SORTING ® HAULING Private Siding B. & O. e Pool Car Distribution 
® STORAGE ® LABELING Low Insurance Rates 
® FUMIGATING © FINANCING 
* PUBLIC SCALES * RUG CLEANING PHILADELPHIA, A. [ ‘ 
® MOTHPROOFING * STEVEDORING 
Fidelity Storage and Warehouse Company 4 
| i, General Ofices—1811 Market St. Phila. 3 ™ 
TRANSPORTATION EB Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION ‘hyd Bus type vans for speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
NY: pool cars of household goods. Prampt remittance. 
Le Assoc. N. F. W. A. Can. W. A, P. F. W. A 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ cusatiniadaae 





Gallagher’s Warehouses, Inc. 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise ——- Soren in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

‘ool Car Distribution 
+ 7a by Associated Wareh , Inc. 
New York (17) Deliveries Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City and Surburbaen $49 W. Randoiph St. 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randolph 4488 


MVIR 


MOVING -STORAGE 


12¢& CASCADE PHONE 24-779 
ERIE, PA. PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 


MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


12 moderna warehouses located in impertant 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading — 


cover. im-traasit privileges. 
Geods ef all kinds, bended and free. 

















— @ oo © 64 oc oe lee oe 
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13 MODERN WAREHOUSES 


In Key Lociilions inthe Pledadelhia Thading lea 


Over three million square feet of modern storage also offers special facilities for the suitable stor- 
space, situated to serve metropolitan Philadelphia age of household goods. 
to the best advantage. 





Connections with both the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Buildings are thoroughly staffed and equipped and Reading Company. Completely equipped 
for the safe storage and fast, efficient, economical pool car department. Store-door delivery. Conven- 
handling of all kinds of merchandise. “Terminal” ient to Delaware River piers. Write for particulars. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND FAIRMOUNT AVES. x PHILADELPHIA 23 \ 





Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., and Pa.F.W.A. 


NEW YORK 4 2 Broadway, SAN FRANCISCO 7 625 Third Street, CHICAGO I! 219 E. North Water Si., 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 Phone: Sutter 3461 Phone: Superior 7180 
Represented by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, inc.—An Association of Good Warehouses Located at Strategic Distribution Centers 











PITTSBURGH, PA. [ 


For Warehousing in Philadelphia... DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 
Yerchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members 4. W. A. 
PITTSBURGH, PA | ESTABLISHED 1865 


“»~ SHANAHAN 


General Agents 
Aero Mayflower Transit Ce. 
Fireproof Warehouses — Househeld Goods 
125,000 sq. ft. 62,500 sq. ft. 
3460 Sth Avenue 7535 Penn Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


“Pennsylvania’s’”’ 22 big, modern warehouses provide more PITTSBURGH, PA 
than 1,000,000 square feet of free and bonded storage space. Thomas 


























White Owner and Manager 
Here are the facilities which will meet your storage and dis- 
tributional requirements in Philadelphia to a ““T” ... be they 13th and Smaliman Sts., PITTSBURGH 22 


little or great, temporary or long-term. ““Pennsylvania”’ offers . 
you this combination of advantages: Fine rail and highway In the Heart of Pittsburgh Ss ] 
Jobbing District 


connections; special equipment for handling the most difficult 
commodities, with skilled personnel; one- to ten-ton trucks 


for store-door delivery ... safety, economy, convenience, STORAGE IN TRANSIT - PRR SIDING 
and low insurance rates. Write, wire, or telephone today for COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 
full information. A. D. T. PROTECTION 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING W | IT - Terminal Company 


13th and Smaliman Sts. 
& SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY Mew Gpemeure af 


4th and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 6 WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 
Established 1918 
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For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 





Traffie Managers 
Depend on US... 


For smooth, efficient transfers, our 
60 trucks are constantly on the move 
out of Pittsburgh —to Detroit, St. 
Louis, San Francisco, New York, 
Washington, Baltimore. Fast and 
efficient service obtained through ex- 
pert dispatching and routing. 


The Diliner headquarters in Dormont:« 
the newest and most modern storage 
in Western Pennsylvania 





W. J. DILLNER TRANSFER CO. 


Moving, Storage and Heavy Hauling 


601-607 MELWOOD ST., PITTSBURGH 13, PA. 





° TEL.:: MA. 4567 - Fi. 3300 





PITTSBURGH, PA 
ED WERNER TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


RAPS M ict atid me fy t | 
Pittsburgh, Penne. eT, 





Storage, Packing and Shipping 
ember of Metional Furniture Wareheusemen’s Ass's. ¥ Mae 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc, 


) 
all } 
— 4 








SCRANTON, PAR. F. POST DRAYMAN 
AND POST STORAGE, INC. 


LOCAL & LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
MANUFACTURERS’ DISTRIBUTORS 
HEAVY HAULING & RIGGING 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
PACKING, CRATING. SHIPPING 











SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 
100 W. POPLAR STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
STORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBU LION 
D. L. & W. and D. & H. Sidings 


0 Rap eiented oy AES STROTIOS eC 
curcacos Ts =atw voen 6 
ee oe ‘B wES! 4260 SE 
Wen ot Gone © 0807 











WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 
WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. Scrs"*! Storage 


Prompt and Efficient Service 

t? Car Frack Located an Lehigh Valley RR. Swttches 
Starage-in-Tranait and Poot Care 

19 New Rennmerts Se Wi lkec-Rerre, Pa. 


& Represented by ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
CHICAGO 8 o/P 9 NEW YORK 18 
1925 NEWBERRY AVE. Tl WEST 42ND ST. 
Mon.5531 Penn.6.0967 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 











e@ Safe Dry Storage for Merchandise and 
Household Goods 
e Immediate Distribution e Improved Methods e Care In Handling 
e Rail-Transit Storage Facilities e Courtesy to your Customers 
e Personal Attention by Active Resronsible Management e Consign 
all Shipments via PRR, Private Sidings 5-car Canacity e Low Ins. 
e Automatic Sprinklers e Clean Warehouses e 110,000 «quare feet 
Branch Office and Show Room Facilities READY FOR YOU TO USEat 


WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


Office 460 Market Street Williamsport 10, Pa 
NFWA PWA Greyvan Agent 


PROVIDENCE RI. | 


Y 
LANG STORAGE & TRANSFER 
389 Charles St. Providence, R. I. 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
Intrastate and Interstate Common Carrier 
70,000 sq. ft. of modern fireproof 
warehouse space serviced with un-to-date truck 
and materials handling equipment 
Complete ADT burglar and fire alarm protection 


Dial 2-4791 
” Established 1921 




















SHARON, PA. [— 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


3 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie 42 P RR’s 

Ppreeal switching. Leanse on ‘tered Commeditics. 
Cela Sterage for furs — Celd Sterage | ra — Quick 
Freese apace. 











PROVIDENCE. R. I. [ | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. L., Ine. | 


336 ALIENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Sterage all kind« of General Merchandise, Peel Car 
Di«tribation. Lewest Insurance. 
fraekage facilities 650 ecar«. Deckage facilities os 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Previdence, R. I. 
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Own 


MEM. 
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Merchandise and Household Goods 
STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 Square Feet of Storage Space. 
Private Tracks Connecting with All Railroad and Steamship Lines. 
Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 





CHARLESTON WAREHOUSE 


PU eee a PN ill ichete] ite) y-wale), | 
CHARLESTON, S C. 


of A.C. AR A-May.8 A, 


16 HASELL ST., 
Telephone 2-2918 





Member 








COLUMBIA, $. 6. ey Distribution Center of South Carolina 
% CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 


Est. 1928 MEMBER 








move Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sid- 


ings. Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 








General merchandise and household 
goods storage. ey 
S.S. DENT. Manager 
Gencral Warehouse Co. 
676 Florida St., Memphis 3 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Serrice” 


MEMPHIS, TENN. f 





ersonal 
Located in the center of the Jobbing & 
Wholesale District 





lane Insurance 


S klered 
pee Perfect service 


Private KR. R, siding 














MEMPHIS, TENN. | “Service to the entire Mid-South” 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


for the proper Storage and Distribution of 
your Merchandise in the Memphis trade area. 


POOL CAR SS 


We invite your ne. atone 




















MIDWEST TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


61 West Georgia Avenue, Memphis 5, Tenn. 


Owned and Operated by the ST LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO .St Lowis. Mo 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | Benton T. Grills, Sec’y & Mgr. 
NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


**Memphis Most Modern Warehouses" 
285-305 West Trigg Ave.. Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 

Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. oes and Sprinkler Supervisury 3-rvice. [Ulinois Central, 
& Mo. Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 











MEMPHIS, TENN. | W. H. DEARING, Presisent 


POSTON WAREHOUSES, INC. 


ESTABLISHED 1894 
671 to 679 South Main St.. Memphis 2 
insurance Rate $1.28 per $1.600 per senue Oistrivution » 


Kom age: 
Morenand:se sorvies, free switening. Leent cartage éeftvery 
lieets Contra and Cotten Belt Raitwey tracks. Agtematicseriazicr 4 0 1 wotenmes 

















MEMPHIS, TENN. [7.x nousTON, Pres. P. 0. HOUSTON, V. P. 
UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


S. A. GOODMAN, G. M. 
Werehouse No. | Warehouse No. 2 
137 E. Cethoun Ave. 138-40 St. Paul Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 
Distribution—Local F mge o serv Space. 
in the a t of the wholesale district and 2 een ent to Rail, Trock and Express 


ht car —S siding—(N.C ... and t.4N.}—Reciprocal switen- 
by O:stribution Service, inc. Member of 


Storage (Mdse.)—Poo! Car 


ing ane — Represented 
Aw. a oF Ww. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 7 








Reliable Service Since 1903 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 


Distribution and Trucking 
Household Goods Storage and Moving 


MDSE. W. DEPT. TELEPHONES 





NEW YORK CHICAGO NASTIVILLE 
Plaza 3-1234 Harrison 3688 5-2738 
Members of 
American Chain of Warehouses - American Warehousemens 
Association - Allied Van Lines. Inc. - National 


Furniture Warehousemense Association 











NASHVILLE. TENN. [ 521 Eighth Ave.,So.,Nashville 2 
Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler Svstem—Centraliv Located 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
Nashville Warehousing Co. 


P.0. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE S¥ ITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 




















AMARILLO TEXAS! wu c¢ sovee 4. &. Quam 
| ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 


Merchandise Storage & Dsstribution 
Household Goods Storage. Movine & Packing 
Lone Distance Operator« 
Member:A.W.4.-A.C.W-NF WA -S.WTA.-T.M.T 
Agente—Allied Van Lines 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS | 
TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 
656 NECHES STREET BEAUMONT, TEXAS 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 
30.000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
& Transfer Hou-ehold Goods 
CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 
CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


Agert for A V.L. Member of NF W.A.—S.W &T.A. 
Leceted AT PORT SITE 


adjccent to docts NAVIGATION OISTRICT NO. 1 























Storage Distribution Dreyege 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY ‘ 
96, —- 2 Se. 6 Sprinter low tasereace Raves 








ed 
Seuthwest Warehouse ens Treastermes’s Ass’e 
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CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 
General Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car Distribution 
Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi, 
Victoria. . and overnight commen carrier 
fan Antonio, Austin, Laredo and Rio Grande Valley, serving 
Expert Handling: inquiries | 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citie, 





HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of A.W. A.—S.W.&T.A. | 


BUFFALO WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
No. 1 MAIN STREET HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 

& Located in the heart of the jobbing district 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE —POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 

Lowest Insurance Rates 





Automatic Sprinkler Watchman 











GUS. K. WEATHEBRRED. Pree 


DALLAS, TEXAS { 
C. BE. BRADLEY, Vice-Pres. 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
2nd & 4th Units Santa Fe 
Buliding, Dallas 2, Texas 
Mefern Firepreot 


struction— 
Office, Dispiay. 
Manufacturers, 


Wavebouns Space 
















eons 

4 a. & N. T. Motor Freight Line 

) Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 
i, J; AWA N.F.W.4., American Chats \y) 
. ws MEMBERS Southwest Warehouse & i 
men’s Assn., Rotary Club 























HOUSTON, TEXAS [ F FE D E RAL 


POOL 
WAREHOUSE CoO. 


CARS 
OUR 915 N. SAN JACINTO STREET 
SPECIALTY HOUSTON 2 

















HOUSTON, TEXAS | New Location — Improved Facilities 


BETTER WAREHOUSING IN HOUSTON 
warehouse is 600 feet long by 250 feet wide with car spot on the 
Mo. Pac. R. R. for 20 cars at one time. 
wide area to maneuver trucks and trailers. 
‘This modern one-story property with high ceilings and unlimited a load 
capacity is fully equipped with modern materials handling appara 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE and COLD STORAGE co. 


501 MIDDLE STREET HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


a etomied ty ose LES OUPTESCUT ICR Om 
= €sgo8 Ss utw yore @ 
(525 NEWBERRY AVE My iy WH wRS! 42ND SL 
Wor 391 Penn.6.0967 





Plenty of truck dock space with 














INTERSTATE - TRINITY 
— COMPANY 


Merchandise ia and 
Distribution 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving & Packing 
Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. 4. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 
.NEW YORK 18 
THWEST 42ND ST, 
Penn.6.0967 








Mon.5531 








EL PASO, TEXAS |“ponkcrs 07 Morchandise” “Service Wish Socarisy” 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. Inc. in 1920 El Pose, Texas 














Insurence Rat. 
oe cont Bond a, "eae bee nema tice, Se Pool Car Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution—Meter Truck on Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Membero—N F W 4—S —SWTA—Agent ‘for AVL. y Shipside and Uptown Warehouses 
ae ee ‘ ‘. yg en meen —— 
foas nowounay ava.* ory as e Star Package Car 
=i 7m "Fone 8.090? Member di x. r W. A. — State and Local Assn’s. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
| Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage U. S. Custom Bonded 
A. D. T. Service Pool Car Distribution 
Office Space Display Space Parking Space 
Lowest Insurance Rate 


Chicege Representative 
Phone Harrison 3688 





New York 
Phone PLasa 38-1235 








HOUSTON, TEXAS I AT HOUSTON 





Receivi 

Weighing ee . « « also Wharfingers offering 
Sampling ee complete Shipside Services with 
Warehousing . . berthing space for eight steamers. 
Forwarding .. 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


(Long Reach ) 
= AND OPERATED BY GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
P. 0. Box 2588 Houston 1, Texas 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1117 VINE STREET, HOUSTON 2 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 














FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 


In Fort Worth It's Binyon-O'Keefe 





MERCHANDISE STORING—POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Our modern Centrally located warehouse is d to serve 
you with over 200,000 sq. ft. of merchandise and yon Ray storage space. 
MOVING—STORAGE—PACKING—SHIPPING 


sie BINYON-O’KEEFE since 
a 7s STORAGE CO. on 
800 Calhoun St 





-, Fort Worth | 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | Ww. E. FAIN, FOUNDER 











FORT WORTH, TEXAS | 





Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 


255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 
Agents, North American Van Lines, Inc. 








Ww. T. FAIN, MANAGER 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Betabliahed 1901 
Ferty-four Years 
Under Same Centinucus Management 
MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Poel Car Distribution Sprinklered Threugheut 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 











HOUSTON, TEXAS [ 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 305, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout 
Sepervised by A. D. T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS | yuiveRsaL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 60. 
1002-1008 Washington Ave., Heoustea 








* watchmen, U. 8. Cust B 
Represented in ail pn be ery cltios by 
UNIVERSAL vaeeane ~~ & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


UNITED STATES FREIGHT CO. 
Members State and Lecal Asseciations 








HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 
WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Ine. 
2205 MeKin Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 Y IN USTON 
aan! & Housebola Goods Storage—Poo!l Car Distribution— 
Van et car lengths of trackage. 
Fircerest tn D.T. Automatic Fire so 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 














LUBBOCK, TEXAS | 2. © Beneee oe 


WEST TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Licensed and Bonded Warehouse 
250,000 sq. ft. sprinklered space. 
25-Car spot on Santa Fe RR. 
Concrete floors, modern equipment. 
Truck Loading Docks. Space for lease. 
MEMBERS SOUTHWEST WAREHOUSE & TRANSFERMEN'S ASS'N 











SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ 


mee MERCHANTS ....24 0 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonie 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactery service 
Member of 4.V A-—NI.W A—=S.W A. 











*AN ANTONIO, TEXAS [vo cre ve 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


231-339 Nerth Medina St., San Antenio 7 


HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN. 
DISE - COLD STORAGE - CS 
CARTAGB 

DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATE - - - 10¢ 
Members of 4 Leading Associations 


















SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
mensen SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4097, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
BONDED STORAGE , 


+ Represented by ALLIED DESTRIBETION DC 
cHicaGo 8 ™%s wEw YoRK 
1523 NEWBERRY AVE 3 west 42ND 4 
Wer 5931 Penn.6.0967 

















SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 


520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 


Fireproof Spri 


Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
Member A. W. A. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH [ 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reeaforced Concrete Spriakiered 
Insurance Rate 11 — 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 

363 West 2nd South errs Lake City 1 

DISTRIBUTION TTTON SERVICE, INC. INC, 

New Yerk -Chicage -San 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH |... ro ow ouemenme 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 19)@ 





























“This ts the Place” 


SALT ary, oTan 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 39 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 

" Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dati - Display Space 

Represented by American Chein of Warehouses, ine. 
Swim 
MEMBER: 
A.W.A—U.W.A. 








NORFOLK, VA. | Household @ Automobile Storage @ Merchandise 


RERSER NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 


= St. & Monticello Ave. 

RFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
SPRINKLER EQUIPPED WAREHOUSE 
50,000 SQUARE FEET PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 

Lowest Insurance Rate in Norfolk. Pool Car Distribution 
WE SPECIALIZE IN MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY 
Member M.W.A. & A.T.A. 














TYLER, TEXAS | IRA P. HILDEBRAND, Owner & Manager 


HILDEBRAND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of 
East Texas. Specializing in Pool Car Distribution 
and Merchandise Warehousing 














MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO. 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 
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NORFOLK, VA. | 


STORE and DISTRIBUTE 
IN THE PROSPEROUS TIDEWATER 


AREA THRU PRUDENTIAL 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS MOVED, PACKED, SHIPPED 
POOL CAR TRANSFER TRUCKING SERVICE 
LARGE FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
OPEN YARD STORAGE AVAILABLE 
LOCATED ON N. & W. SIDING 


PRUDENTIAL STORAGE and 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Billings St. at N. & W. Ry. 
P. O. Drawer 1859 _ Telephone 22481 or 54008 
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NORFOLK, VA. 





Fine Warehousing Since 1914 


Security Storage and Van Co. 


500-530 FRONT STREET 


pete] @ @ aon aie). | POOL CARS 
MOTOR VAN AND LIFT VAN ‘SERVICE 


DISTRIBUTION 


Member — Nat'l. F.W.A.—Allied Van Lines 


MORFOLK, VA. Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


Fer economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know more about our 
individuclized services Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgote Terminal 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district Served by 
ol! rail, water and motor lines 


Write for Beekie:—“7 POINT DISTRIBUTION’ 





RICHMOND, VA. f aiapemey 


69 Years of Uninterrupted end Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3 Vo 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810.000 Cubic Feet Floor Spac5o— 
ae Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Ratew—Caretul \ttention 
Storage—Packing and Shipping of Househoid tioode—Private Rall 
~ Siding—Peol Car Distribution—Motor Van Service to All NStateo— 
t Truck Line. 
_— Member of N. F. W. A. — A. T. A. 











RICHMOND, VA. [ Established 190% 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE 
CORPORATION 


1708 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3, va. 





160.000 SOT. 
SPacE 
BUILDINGS 
SPRINKLERED 
U. s. BONDED 
& Vl ite 
WARFIION SES 
MERCH AUNDISE 
STOR IGE & 
DISTRIRU TION 











INSURANCE ca 








QatTes 
I PER $100 

AWSON & SON | 
Finance and Stworage 


OER vEAR 
Peel Car Distribsters 
Geseral Merchandine Storage 


421-25 KAST CAMPRELS AVE. 
ROANOKE 7. VERGENEA 


ROANOKE. VA[S Sas 








For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 





2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 
Cartage - Distribution - Storage 
Hignest finencial rating; mew fireproof; A.D.T. sprinklered 
butidings: towest insurance rate (10.2c); dern i 





~~" t 








SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres. 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
1203 Western Avenue Seattic 1, Wash. 
Cote storage — Ury Storage — Remtais — Pool Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
Fireprest. urica const . Sprinkler system; tmsuramee rate: 12.8c. Siding sonnets 
with ol) rai! lines 
Hondea C Ss (Customs: State License No. 2 
Momper of AW A. (C.8.) Wash. State Whemas. Assa. 














SEATTLE, WASH. |. ..s10's One-Stop Warehousing Servicel 
UNITED CULBERTSON 


Gerchendire Storege & Distribetice 
ES Cortomr—teoo Stores Seattle's Exctusive Furniture Reposth 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Inc, 
Executive Offices: 1017 €. 40th St?., 


Seattie 6 
@ G Culbertson resident 


Wm. T. Laude. ir. Seorsury 
SEATTLE WASH. [ 

















Litoyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Eat. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 


General \ierchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 
Vember—A.W A.—W.S.W.A.—S.T.O.A. 














SEATTLE. WASH. 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 
WAREHOUSING « DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 

Represented 8y 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








SPOKANE, WASH. | a eee 
RIVERSIDE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


E. 41 Gray Avenue, Spokane, 8 
Telephone, Office and Stenugraphic Service 


Specialize w se: v.ng tuud ond related industries, pool car distribution; 44 trucks and 
tractors wtb emrtrauets. New *,000 f rt modern warehouse, equipped with forklift 
tractors 














SPOKANE. WASH. | 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
310 W. Pacific Avenue Spokane 8 
WAREHOUSING «+ DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 

Representes By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 











ROANOKE, VA. [ 
ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE | 


369 W. Salem Ave. W., Reancte & 





Capacity 600 Cars 
Private Railread Siding 


Aatematic Sprinkle 
Accurate Accounting 
We make a Sogsae @ Storage and Pool Car Dustributios 

for Agents, Brokers 


and Genera) Houses 
Wember of tmerican Chain ot © arrhouse: 











Coordination and integration between distributive 
functions must be recognized by top management, 
DISTRIBUTION AGE's authors point out in the De- 


cember issue. 
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aid Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


PACIFIC STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Tacoma 2 

A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 

DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 
TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 


Pool Cor Distributors 


Member AWA—Wash. State Assn. 
Represented by 4merican Chain of Warehouses 


1721 JEFFERSON AVE. e 








TACOMA WASH. [ 


TA YLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
401 Fast 21st St. Tacoma 2 
WAREHOUSING ¢ DISTRIBUTION e TRUCKING 

Represented By 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 








APPLETON, WIS. | 
STORAGE — WAREHOUSING 
MERCHANDISE and HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Pool Car Distribution within 100 Miles of Appleton 
. Long Distance Moving Coast to Coast Service 
Packing, Cartage, Heavy hauling of Machinery a Specialt 


Harry H. Long +  — Moving & Storage 


115 S. Wainut St., Appleton, Wis. Phone 6900 

















GREEN BAY, WIS. ESTABLISHED 1903 


LEICHT srorace co 


123 SO. BROADWAY + GREEN BAY + WIS 4 








New York Office: Marinette Office: 
Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 
Merchandise Storage U. S. Customs, State and 
Poo! Car Distribution Public Bonded 
Transit Storage ace Trock Capacity 
Household Goods Storage ee le 
Heoted—Unheated—Yoard Private Siding on C&NW, 

Storage CMStPAP, OBAW Lines 


Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Switching all 


Stevedore Services lines 

Compiete sa: and over-the-road truck serviees with T@ unites 
co types of equipment, ineluding low-bed trailers, winches 
and «rane. 


Aero-Mayfower moving and sterage Inquiries (netted 








HUNTINGTON. W. VA | 





kKverv facility tor you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure vour share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave.. Huntington 10 











MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 





612 W. Main St., Madison 3 














BRITAIN’S PLIGHT—( Continued from Page 69) 





facilities. The four major rail- 
way systems, the London, Midland 
and Scottish Railway, the London 
and Northeastern Railway, the 
Great Western Railway, and the 
Southern Railway, are to be man- 
aged by a Transport Commission 
of five members. It is certain that 
the transport system, in impaired 
condition as a result of war dam- 
age and extraordinary traffic, must 
be modernized and repaired if dis- 
tribution is to be speeded, and it 
is to ke hoped that the commission 
will proceed to do this as rapidly 
as possible. For the speeding and 
streamlining of distribution will 
bring an impetus to industry that 
Britain sorely needs. The trans- 
portation and handling of raw ma- 
terials to her factories and fin- 
ished products from her manufac- 
turing plants to consumers, both 
in the country and overseas, is an 
important factor in the resuscita- 
tion of her industry and her whole 
economy. 

It is evident that Britain must 
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have machines to live. This means 
she must continue her present rig- 
orous austerity program for a good 
while longer. The New York Times 
said on August 17 of this year that 
Britain had spent only 14 percent 








New Chilton Treasurer 
JOSEPH S. HILDRETH, president of the 


Chilton Co., announced the election of 
William H. Vallar as treasurer and George 
Maiswinkle as assistant treasurer, at a meet- 
ing of the directors of the company on 
Sept. 26. 

Mr. Vallar, who succeeds the late William 
A. Barber, has been associated with the 
company 41 years, starting as an office boy 
with the Depa:tment Store Economist on 
Sept. 4, 1905. Virtually his entire service 
with the company has been in the account- 
ing department, the last several years as 
assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Maiswinkle was first associated with 
the Maiswinkle Printing Co., owned by his 
father, and he worked with other printing 
and electrotyping firms before entering the 
public accounting business, where he 
specialized in printing and publishing ac- 
counts. He joined Chilton in 1943. 








on her loan on machinery, and 12 
percent on tobacco. It is to be 
noted that Britain has since 
stopped this. 

It has been suggested that un- 
der the Marshall Plan, which aims 
at setting the countries of the 
world back on their own feet 
through helping them become self- 
sufficient, may be possible to send 
machinery for production and for 
distribution purposes to England. 
With an exchange of the technical 
information and valuable ‘‘know- 
how’’ of American production and 
distribution engineers, Britain 
could set up a more modern, 
mechanized industrial machine, 
which, after it gets well started, 
would help her produce the goods 
needed for export in greater vol- 
ume, and thus lessen her danger- 
ous import-export imbalance and 
eventually restore her to her form- 
er and rightful position as a first 
class power, as a democracy ac- 
tively working for prosperity, se- 
curity and peace. 
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MILWAUKEE, WIS. | Service Minded 
“Store ff ict Merchandise 
American” For Soaiensed Complete Warehousing 
SPECIALISTS IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 
General Office Milw. Wis. House No. 2 
525 East Chicago St. yy Whse. 302 North Jackson St. 
s’n Ass'n 
Private Siding—Chicago & North Western Ry. 3rd Ward District 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —a 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Citig, 





“Milwaukee’s Finest” 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. [~ 








PALLETIZED WAREHOUSE 


© Over 134 Million Cubic Feet First Floor Space © 








ATLAS STORAGE 


DIVISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER INC 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 


MILWAUKEE'S ooedyp COMPLETELY ) 





National Warehouse 


— STATE BONDED — 


EVERY CONCEIVABLE WAREHOUSE & 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 
468 E. Bruce St. 
Milwaukee 4 
C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


et 
ASSOCIATED 
WARENOUSES 
INCORPORATED 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. [ 








—Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Ceeler, Freezer and G al Merchandisi 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
en C.M.St.P. &2 P. B.R. 





Sterage 











126 N. JEFFERSON ST., MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
Wisconsin’s Largest Warehouse 
STORAGE SPACE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
CUSTOMS BONDED SPACE MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE 
Since 1904 we have served the Jobbing Trade. 
Representatives: 


AMERICAN CHAIN m.. WAREHOUSES 
Chicago: Tel. Harrison 36: York: Tel. Plaza 1234 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INCORPORATED 


SHEBOYGAN, WIS. | 








SHEBOYGAN 


WAREHOUSE & FORWARDING CO, 
A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


11th and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of A.W.A.—May. W.A.—Wis. W.A. 














New Vork 2... cceeeseceees Tel. Murray Hill S-8397 j 





CANADA 











MILWAUKEE, WIS. | LINCOLN 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 
Member of A.W.A.—W.W.A.—M.W.A. 





TORONTO, ONT. | 





M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Cen. Mgr. 





M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 
Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribation. Household 
Goods Meved, Packed, Shipped and Stered. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TCAW—ALLIED VAN LINES 








MONTREAL, QUE. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 So. Water Street, Milwaukee 4 Tel. Mitchell 5644 


Milwaukee’s most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse. 
Automobile — —~F Warehousing on unit basis for spot pee Storage 
“in transit’. Pool car distribution. Customs 

Member of A. W. A. & W. 
New York Office: 122 E. 42nd St., Phone Mamay Hill 5-5960, New York 17, N.Y 




















What about the human equation in distribution? 
December's issue of DISTRIBUTION AGE considers 


the man in the midst of machines. 





MONTREAL, QUEBEC | 


STLAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


B-VAN HORNE AVENUE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


200,000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN ™, er CENTER OF THE CITY 
MONTREAL 
Canadian am. fo Private Siding—8 Car 
Capacity—Free Switching—All Railroad Connections 


New York Representative: Frank J. Tully 








277 Broadway, New York 7 Phone Worth 

















Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Reom System for Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPING 

Collected and Promptly Remitted 
Member: N. F. W. A.. Can. W. A 
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HANDLING . . . A TRAFFIC FUNCTION— (Continued from Page 36) 


eoncerete case to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which 
would make for more favorable 
action than if the approach was 
made to the commission individ- 
aally. 

Recently a materials handling 
engineer, in talking to a contract 
carrier regarding his contract for 
handling heavy rolls of very thin 
metal which were easily damaged 
in transit, wanted to know if he 
ecouldn’t put them in container 
boxes on pallets which would re- 
duce the damage and the time of 
unloading and loading his trucks, 
and thereby reduce his operating 
expense to a point where it would 
be possible for the carrier to re- 
turn the empty containers or pal- 
lets free of charge. The contract 
earrier said that he could not do 
this without being accused by the 
[CC of making a rebate by carry- 
ing these empty units on the re- 
turn load free. In talking with a 
traffic manager not connected with 
the company making the ship- 
ments, the materials handling en- 
gineer was advised, and he in turn 
passed the word on to the contract 
earrier, that it would be a very 
simple matter to write up into his 
schedule of rates and charges the 
fact that these rates and charges 
included the carrying of the empty 
containers back on the return load 
free. If this information were 
fled with the ICC, and if they 
did not reject it within thirty days, 
he would be at liberty to proceed 
accordingly, 

Traffic managers are going to 
have to look into this matter of 
obtaining lower rates for return- 
ing pallets, skids, box containers, 
drums, barrels, ete. By becoming 
interested in materials handling, 
they will be able to accumulate 
facts and figures which will show 
the ICC the need of approving 
such changes in the tariffs of the 
common carriers and the sched- 
ules of rates and charges for the 
contract carriers. This will have 
to be initiated by traffic depart- 
ments, because naturally the com- 
mon carriers are not going to in- 
itiate something that will reduce 
their revenue. However, if they 
are approached from the stand- 
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point that this new method will 
improve the speed of car or truck 
loading, or that it will reduce the 
amount of blocking and free dun- 
nage required, and that further 
it will eliminate the number of 
damage claims that are running 
high in certain industries due to 
improper handling, then they will 
be interested in developing tariffs 
and schedules of rates and charges 
to encourage this type of ship- 
ment. 

In fact, the railroads themselves 
have already started to survey this 
problem, and in a report released 
by Mr. Samuel M. Gibbs, presi- 
dent of the Materials Handling 
Institute, and published in the 
New York Times, Sept. 13, it was 
pointed out that a national sur- 
vey had just been completed by a 
group of materials handling engi- 
neers and freight engineers show- 
ing the further mechanization of 
freight handling at terminals, be- 
sides reducing idle time on turn- 
arounds and lowering cost per ton 
in handling, will also help to ease 
present freight car shortages. The 
principal savings will be made in 
improving efficiency in handling 
84 million tons of less-than-carload 
freight per year, the survey indi- 
cated, based on reports of such 
wide variations in cost of as much 
as three dollars or more a ton 
above minimum cost of approxi- 
mately one dollar a ton on the 
larger railroads. Mechanization 
of freight terminals through instal- 
lation of new gas-engine or elec- 
tric trucks, conveyors, tractor- 
trailers, lift platform trucks, live 
skids and other equipment, is fore- 
most among new project lists of 
railway freight agents today, the 
survey says. Present handling 
methods which often allow two 
days or more idle time for freight 
cars at terminals are the target 
for equipment modernization pro- 
grams. Obsolete wooden platforms 
which limit loads handled by me- 
chanical equipment are also sched- 
uled for renovation, the survey 
explains, and floor layouts which 
perpetuate narrow platform space 
and obstructions to traffic are be- 
ing changed. 

Among the railroads now study- 


ing mechanization which will 
speed up freight handling from 
western to eastern manufacturers 
and merchants are the Lehigh Val- 
ley, Pennsylvania and Reading 
Railroads. As a basis for improve- 
ment plans, the survey reports: 
(1) analysis of present handling 
costs, (2) motion study of pres- 
ent methods, (3) engineering rec- 
ommendations of available me- 
chanical equipment, (4) estimates 
of cost and time saving held pos- 
sible, (5) analysis of uses of new 
units known as inter-station con- 
tainers, and (6) preparation of 
case studies and successful ex- 
amples. 

In addition, where 20 percent 
of total freight handled was form- 
erly considered to be the maximum 
capable of being moved by pallet 
handling methods, this new study 
shows that as much as 80 percent 
of total shipments could be pallet- 
ized, an increase beyond expecta- 
tions of lel. shipment. In an- 
nual savings per new truck, rail- 
roads are realizing a return of 
$2,280 per unit, the report con- 
eluded, without taking into ae- 
count reductions in losses due to 
damage in handling, which for 
lel. freight alone amounts to 
$23,500,000 per year. 

Mr. Gibbs says western rail- 
roads are taking one final step 
of initiative in considering the 
use of inter-station containers, 
which are loaded on the shipper’s 
dock for handling lel. freight. 
This type of unit, the survey con- 
tinues, can be loaded quickly and 
directly into freight cars at mini- 
mum cost. 

If the railroads themselves are 
enough interested to make such 
a survey, it behooves traffic man- 
agers to obtain copies of this sur- 
vey, to apply it to their own ship- 
ping and distribution problems, 
and to take advantage of every 
new piece of equipment which the 
railroads install for reducing the 
cost of handling at terminals, 
Handling time and handling costs 
must be reduced, and the traffie 
manager has the opportunity of 
effecting these savings at the pres- 
ent time. 
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SERVICE 
ELECTRIC 
HYDRAULIC 
LIFTER 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


















CAPACHY 1000 LBS. 
Also available in larger capacities. 





Hea 
Handles 4 Sefety 


Speed, Ease on 


With the Service Electric Hydraulic 
Lifter any light socket in your plant 
is a power source for lifting up to 
1000 lbs. ... as high as 8’8”.. . 
by simply pressing a button. This 
is the practical equipment to lower 
handling costs as you lift heavy 
loads more efficiently . : . to make 
the handling of dangerous loads 
easier and safer for your men. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 


MATERIALS 
HANDLING 
NY EXPOSITION Fr 


333 is the 
Booth to see 
CLEVELAND 


ANUARY 12-18 









Cost-Saving Service Materials Handling Products 


ul jz 












es Sri ©! 


Service Service Electric Service Service 
Service 
Lifter Liftable Hydraulic Hydraulic Leveler 
Mydraulic Lift Truck Hand Lifter Levertift 


SERVICE CASTER € TRUCK CORP. 


NOOR 


Executive Offices: Albion, Michigan 
Plants at Albion, Michigan and Somerville 43, Mass. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 
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Public warehouse advertisements start on page 87 and 
are arranged alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
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CURRENT DELIVERY ‘on a 
HYSTER FORK-TYPE LIFT TRUCK, 
STRADDLE TRUCK OR KARRY KRANE 


GO TO YOUR NOW you can get what you’ve NEEDED SO LONG. 
iy caslawt aeivieen Hyster"20" Expanded Hyster factory facilities make CURRENT 
DELIVERY possible. 


7 HYSTER TRUCKS—ALL ON PNEUMATIC TIRES 





Northern Commercial Co. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A. S. Rampell 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Rapids Handling Equipment Co. HYSTER "20" FORK TYPE..... «+++ 2,000 Ibs. Capacity 
CALGARY, ALTA. 

A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. HYSTER "40" FORK TYPE....... -- 4,000 Ibs. Capacity 
CHICAGO, ILL.—Hyster Company 
CINCINNATI, O.—Oral T. Carter & Associates HYSTER "75"" FORK TYPE....... .- 7,500 Ibs. Capacity 
CLEVELAND, O.—Morrison Company HYSTER 150” FORK TYPE........ 15,000 Ibs. Capacity 
DALLAS, TEX.—C. H. Collier Company 
DENVER, COLO.—Paul Fitzgerald HYSTER KARRY KRANE.......... 10,000 Ibs. Capacity 


DETROIT, MICH.—Bentley & Hyde 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 


HONOLULU, T. H.—Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Central Rubber & Supply Co. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—L. S. Teague Equipment Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Industrial Power Equipment Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY.—Embry Brothers, Inc. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.—Hyster Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—W. S. Nott Company 
‘MONTREAL, P. Q.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Hyster Company of Lovisiana, Inc. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Eastern Industrial Sales Ce. 
OTTAWA, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Ltd. 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.—Equipment Sales Company 
PITTSBURGH, PA.—Equipco Sales Company 
PORTLAND, ORE.—Hyster Sales Company 
ST. JOHNS, N. F.—City Service Company, Ltd. 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—Wharton L. Peters 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH—Arnold Machinery Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—Hyster Company 
SEATTLE, WASH.—Hyster Company 
TORONTO, ONT.—A. R. Williams Machy. Co., Lid. stiyeter 
VANCOUVER, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. Karry Krane 
VICTORIA, B.C.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Ltd. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—A. R. Williams Machy. Western, Lid. 
YUKON TERRITORY—Northern Commercial Company 


In addition to above, Hyster Export Dealers 
are located in 30 foreign countries. 


HYSTER COMPANY 


HYSTER “M" STRADDLE TRUCK. ...12,000 Ibs. Capacity 
HYSTER “MH" STRADDLE TRUCK. . .30,000 Ibs. Capacity 





Hyster "75" Hyster Parts and Service Everywhere —See Your Nearest 
Distributor for Materials Handling Advice—for Catalogs. 


*In a few restricted areas certain 
Hyster models are not immediately 
available due to heavy demands by 
certain industries, but increased 
Hyster production will soon relieve 
this situation. 











Hyster 
THREE FACTORIES Straddle Truck 


2940 N. E. Clackamas, Portland 8, Oregon 
1840 North Adams St., Peoria 1, Illinois HYSTER ~20"—2,000 Ib. capacity. 
1040 Meyers Street, Danville, Illinois anew Gi taete, wale 


houses and in box cars. 














“Just in case’ —Harborside has 
provided reserves of cooling capac- 
ity. New additional generators 
and compressors to the value of 
$60,000 have been installed. With 
this stand-by equipment available 
at the flick of a switch, the hun- 


dreds of carloads of perishables 
entrusted to our care are always 
assured of adequaie refrigerating 
conditions. 


Harborside is one of the world’s 
great refrigerating warehouses, 
with more than 4,000,000 cubic 
feet of cold-storage space, and 
every modern facility for safe, 
efficient operation. Proper preser- 
vative temperatures for each prod- 
uct are evenly maintained—cooling, 
freezing, and sharp-freezing—with 
humidity and_ ventilation accu- 
rately controlled. Your perishables 
are safe at Harborside. 

Harborside is directly opposite 
Cortlandt Street, Manhattan. 


PHOTO BY FAIRCHILO 
AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


—— 


Direct connections with the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, and with all 
other lines and with steamships, 


via lighterage. 36-car placement at 
one time. Five minutes to Holland 
Tunnel and trunk highways. 


BORSIDE 
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